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ROUND and around, this son of the lazy 
A Nile drives his sleepy beast just as his 
ancestors did in the days of the Pharaohs. The 
wheel creaks. The cups of water splash. The 
diminutive stream trickles down the troughs. 


Slow, laborious, primitive! 


Fifty-five centuries of doing 


things “in the same old way!” 


To-day, in America, a pump with 


a little electric motor willmoveas There is a tiny G-E motor that 


The Treadmill of Time 








of water from a motor-driven pump makes a 
garden out of the desert. Motor-driven pumps 
move the nation’s oil supply through a vast 
network of transcontinental pipes. Air com- 
pressed by electricity now does a multitude of 
useful tasks. 


Electricity has helped to lift us 
from the rut that is as old as these 
waterwheels of the Pharaohs. But 


it can do more. There are still 


runs an electric meter. It is tasks in eve home and office and 
much water for a few cents as the tated at 1/100,000th of a horse- "Y 


camel can in a day. 


power. There are huge motors factory that electricity can do for 
that turn giant industrial ma- 


chines. There isa General Elec a few cents if we but give it 


: tric motor that will lift you out : 
At the throw of a switch, a stream of nearly every rut in modern the opportunity. 


life. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Mr. Boshoff, of Westwood, Calif., 
with some of his trobhies 




























































































Loading the trucks for 








These Trucks go hunting 








in African Jungles 


When you equip yourself for a 
big-game hunting expedition into 
the wilds of the Dark Continent, 
put the difficult job of transpor- 
tation up to International Trucks. 
That’s our advice, and if the idea 
sounds fantastic keep in mind 
that it’s also the advice of Mr. 
J. N. Boshoff of California. 


Mr. Boshoff has been there, with 
all the paraphernalia of the Afri- 
can explorer and with Interna- 
tional Trucks—“*9000 miles 
through dense forest and over 
hills and mountains without the 
vestige of a road.” And having 
braved the fevers, bagged his tro- 
phies, and brought his party of 
Europeans and natives back to 
port, he is keen to go again—and 
with International Trucks! 


and the hunter calls for more Internationals 


The Internationals that pur- 
sued the gazelles and elephants 
through the wilds of Tanganyika 
are Special Delivery Trucks, built 
for nimble and speedy hauling. 
Thousands of this popular model 
are hauling less adventurous 
loads the world around with 
equal success. 


For other jobs and othez loads, 
whether it be in Boston or San 
Diego, or in the far corners of the 
six continents, there are Inter- 
nationals to fill the bill exactly. 
Speed Trucks, 4 and 6-cylinder, 
14%,1%,and2-ton. Heavy-Duty 
Trucks, double-reduction and 
chain drive, 24 to 5-ton. For in- 
formation on any model, or on 
the full line, please write the 
address below. 





In addition to trucks the International line also includes Motor Coaches and McCormick-Deer- 


ing Industrial Tractors. International Service is rendered by 160 Company-owned Branches 
in the United States and Canada, and by adequate representation in foreign countries. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(econsonaren? 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


COT 
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holdings into various classes of seasoned high grade issues. 


The conservative new investor will want to know the many advan- 
tages offered to both large and small investors in purchasing Odd 


Lots of sound securities. 


We have prepared an interesting booklet which explains trading 


procedure and our requirements. 


Ask for Booklet F. 337 
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LTHOUGH we are on the 
A eve of nominating Presiden- 

tial candidates, the stock 
market has continued to attract more 
public attention than politics, a most 
unusual circumstance. This is be- 
cause we are witnessing a most un- 
usual stock market. 

Developments in industry and 
business, which have been far from 
spectacular, are dwarfed by the 
sensational stock speculation. It is 
being partictpated in by a greater 
number of: people throughout the 
country than ever before. Even the 
marking up of Federal Reserve re- 
discount rates a second time failed 
to chill the bullish exuberance in Wall 
Street—this notwithstanding that the 
main argument for higher stock quo- 
tations used to be the prevalence of 
abundance of excessively cheap 
money. Money has become distinctly 
dearer on call as well as on time, and 
commercial borrowers have _ been 
affected accordingly. 

The fact that interest rates are 
now higher than the dividend yield 
on speculative favorites has apparent- 
ly been ignored by the bull leaders, 
although in past times this condition 
has always been accepted as warning 
that prices had been 
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Calls 
Bull Leaders 
Novices: 


"Trade 


is an exception, but he has had a 
fatal faculty for overreaching him- 
self and landing in trouble. 

Nearly all the others deeply in- 
volved in the present bull campaign 
have become very rich only since the 
war. And this is the first time that 
they have attempted to become Na- 
poleons of speculation. They have 
yet to learn that the stock market can 
fall quite as far as it can be made to 
rise. In other words, they have 
never yet been scorched by a major 
bear market. 

Recent developments outside the 
floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change have not been such as to fan 
speculative flames. 

The rise in the rediscount rate and 
in money rates has been accompanied 
by an outflow of gold, not totaling 
more than $300,000,000, and by a 
marked decrease in the reserve ratio. 
Brokers’ loans. however, have con- 
tinued to expand merrily—they are 
now about a_ billion-and-a-quarter 
above a year ago. 

In my opinion, bankers owe the 
Federal Reserve authorities greater 
co-operation than has been extended 
heretofore, judging by the persistent 
expansion in stock market loans. 


Spotty 


The figures indicate that out-of-town 
bankers have been responsible for the 
abnormal expansion. Even so, it is 
hard to believe that leading national 
bankers could not bring about effec- 
tive action. Should such law-makers 
as are always eager to pounce on 
“Wall Street” make good their 
threats to agitate for fresh legisla- 
tion, they might easily cause disturb- 
ance. All need for legislative action 
should be promptly removed. 

The motor industry has been en- 
joying a healthy boom. Building 
activity is reported as ahead of the 
first four months of last year. The 
steel industry has been active, but 
profits have not been satisfactory. 
Irregularity features other important 
industries. Statements covering the 
first quarter are on the whole only 
fair. Nor are there positive indica- 
tions that the second quarter will 
bring any pronounced change for the 
better. 

Agricultural prices have advanced 
but unfavorable weather has been 
the main cause. Railway traffic has 
consistently run below last year. Re- 
tail trade is best described as 
“spotty.” Spring has brought some 
modinhcations of unemployment but 
has not abolished it 








forced up unduly. 
Perhaps one reason 
why financial and 
speculative history is 
not taken seriously by 
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those now dominating 
the bull market is that 
most of them are 
illing this role for the 


first time. A majority 3000 
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satisfactory. Only, 
they fall far short 
of the wholly unpre- 
cedented _ conditions 





of those whose names 
are most prominently 
bandied about Wall 
Street are relative 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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trayed by the stock 
market. 

Then, it is hardly 
likely that politics will 
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From the day in 1718 that Bien- I 
ville founded New Orleans on the t 
Mississippi River because he had \ 
WRU fe faith in his selection of a strategic 
sect 2 av 2 ay, location, that faith has burned 
AL emi RIEL S| 


( 
steadily in the hearts of the people 
vere, of the city. Today, more than two centuries 
AAAS : after its founding, New Orleans has become | 
<3 tl PUMA, the greatest city of the South and one of the 
FO an ae ee i el greatest ports of the nation—a distribution 
point for the Mississippi Valley and Latin 


1 Send for our NEW American markets. 
ra 8 pen lag This faith, too, is part of THz Cana 
7 teresting side of the Bank of New Orleans. Founded for the 
F South's Commercial city, this bank, which for ninety-seven years 
Progress since 1831. helped and financed projects that aided the 
Capital and Surplus Over city’s growth, is keeping abreast of New 
$8,000,000.00 Orleans in her rapid strides forward. 





The CANAL 


BANK AND [RUST Co. 
of New Orleans 
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Merchant Marine 


 Pectah 


OR ten years not a single deep- 
fr water steamship for our inter- 

national ocean commerce has 
been built in this country. 

This means that the merchant 
fleet the American people now have 
is sinking toward the end of its life 
without a single constructive step in 
any shipyard looking to its preserva- 
tion through actual shipbuilding. 

The situation is critical. Before 
the Great War the standard of speed 
of first-class ocean freighters was 
from nine to ten knots; the commer- 
cial demand and development of en- 
gineering has brought forward first- 
class freighters to-day with speeds of 
fourteen knots or even higher. Ten 
years ago and to-day the “Leviathan” 
excites admiration with her speed of 
twenty-five knots; both Germany and 
England are laying the keels of 
twent-seven and a twenty-eight knot 
vessels. 

It is an axiom that if an enterprise 
does not go forward it will inevitably 
go backward. We must go forward 
if we would preserve the American 
merchant marine we now have. We 
must build for replacement, and we 
must build to keep at least abreast of 
the modern efficiency in sea speeds. 
This can only be done by prompt 
new ship construction. Ten years 
without new construction! And the 
tragedy lies in the fact that the 
United States Shipping Board is, in 
itself, powerless to authorize new 
ship construction—badly as it is 
needed. 

In January it was reported that 
the Shipping Board had on hand a 
fund of $84,000,000 which might be 
loaned for ship construction. Yet 
not one dollar of it can be used in 
starting the building of new ships 
without the express and specific con- 
sent of Congress. So strict is the 
letter of the law that even highly im- 
portant and major reconditioning of 
ships of the laid-up fleet—such as the 
“Monticello” and the “Mount Ver- 
non,” former German vessels with 
splendid hulls that have been lying 
idle since the close of the war—have 
required a special action of Congress 
to permit their being placed in effi- 
cient condition for service. Even as 
this is written this measure is pend- 


Rrra 


Public Apathy Leads 

to Crisis—Fleet Needs 

Replacement with 
Funds Available 


By William 
Francis Gibbs 


ing in Congress. For $12,000,000 it 
will give the United States two 
twenty-knot vessels capable of run- 
ning in combination with the “Levia- 
than” which could not be duplicated 
new for less than $20,000,000. Cur- 
iously, there has been opposition to 
the reconditioning of these vessels 
even though the Shipping Board has 
the funds entirely available and it 
will not take a single dollar out of 
the United States Treasury or affect 
any other Treasury appropriation. 


O understand the problem of an 
American merchant marine it 
is necessary to outline the situation 
since the war and the problems that 
have been laid in the lap of the 
Shipping Board. 
When the Great War closed the 
only asset that was left—for war is 


all destruction—was the merchant. 


fleet consisted of some 1,500 vessels, 
that great national emergency. This 
fleet consisted of some 1,500 vessels, 
rapidlv built to serve the purposes of 
the transport of supplies and men. 
It was under the control of the War 
and Navy Departments and was a 
war instrument. To meet the adjust- 
ments and problems of peace Con- 
gress created the Shipping Board to 
act as a trustee for this great fleet 
of an American merchant marine; 
to operate it during whatever transi- 
tion period might exist ; to dispose of 
it—but clearly not to wastefully sac- 
rifice it—under suitable guarantees 
of continuous operation and service 
to the development of business. 

The Shipping Board was the 
trustee for the American people for 


“Leviathan” 
—Our Best Ship 
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the only asset that the war had left, 
and with all of the responsibilities 
of a trustee. And it is with a sense 
of the responsibilities of a trust that 
the Shipping Board has endeavored 
to meet the situations that have 
arisen. But, although the law creat- 
ing this body authorized it to operate 
and maintain the fleet, and to sell 
ships or condemn them as unservice- 
able, it did not provide for the ordi- 
nary, business-like procedure of re- 
placing them with the new and neces- 
sary construction which was the 
natural way, and the only way, in 


‘ which such a fleet could be kept up 


to the developing standards of com- 
peting efficiency. And it must, as an 
authorized, operating trustee, main- 
tain efficiency in order to operate in 
effective competitive service with 
foreign nations. 


N the ten years since the war 

commercial conditions have forced 
the speed of cargo vessels up from 
ten to fourteen knots, but our fleet 
has remained on the basis of ten 
years ago. This means lower freights 
and cheaper cargoes for the slower 
ships. We have been deteriorating, 
dropping behind through the natural 
obsolescence. New ships and new 
construction is the only answer. 

What this means can be very 
easily realized from the fact that 
last year, out of the whole ship ton- 
nage under construction throughout 
the world, the United States was 
third from the bottom with but 3 
per cent. of the total tonnage being 
built—Great Britain was leading 
with 50 per cent. and Germany with 
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over 10 per cent. And of this con- 
struction in the United States none 
was for international commerce. 

There has been opposition to any 
ship construction by the Shipping 
Board. Let us be frank about it. 
It is based upon the demand that the 
Government must get out of the 
shipping business and allow the 
private ship operators to care for it. 
The facts are these. The Govern- 
ment—the Shipping Board—is not 
permanently in the shipping business ; 
the Board is simply and solely a 
trustee during a development period. 
Of the three hundred-odd ships 
under the trusteeship of the Shipping 
Board, and that are operated as 
about twenty-five separate steamship 
lines, all but one are absolutely in 
the-hands of private ship operators 
and are being operated actually by 
them with all of the responsibility 
and control of private operation, with 
the single exception of the United 
States Line. These lines are being 
operated by private ship operators 
with only the ships themselves re- 
maining in the custody of the Ship- 
ping Board as trustee for the Amer- 
ican people. Is not this, in its very 
essence, private ship operation dur- 
ing this transition period? 

The single exception, the United 
State Line, runs in the North At- 
lantic between New York and South- 
ampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
This line comprises the “Leviathan,” 
“George Washington,’ “President 
Harding,” ‘President Roosevelt,” 
“America” and the “Republic.” The 
“Leviathan” is a magnificent and fast 
express liner in a class by itself. It 
sails from New York every third 
week, and the express sailings in the 
intervening two weeks are by foreign 
steamships. The United States Line 
is the only great steamship line in 
this trade that does not offer such 
an express sailing every week. It 
takes three express steamships to 
give this service, and this is what is 
known as the three-ship-unit basis; 
and this three-ship-unit basis is the 
accepted unit of trade in the service 
in which the “Leviathan” is compet- 
ing. 


HIS lack is more than a mere 

handicap in the service that the 
American people, through its trustee, 
can offer in that field. It means that, 
in the two intervening weeks between 
sailings, foreign ships are being paid 
for carrying American mails and re- 
ceive the income from passengers 
and cargo. Moreover, the overhead 
of operation on this accepted three- 
‘sship-unit basis has to be carried, in 
tthe case of our United States Line, 
‘by a single vessel, the “Leviathan,” 
instead of being spread over three 
“express vessels as is properly being 
-done ‘by the three-ship-unit fleets of 
our competitors. 


Since it began to operate after the 
war the American “Leviathan” has 
been operating as a single unit ex- 
press ship. It has not been possible 
to construct the other two ships al- 
though the Shipping Board has, 
within its own funds, the money nec- 
essary to build them. What this loss 
in construction, and the wages of 
construction, throughout all of the 
industries that enter into the making 
of two such essential ships, is a mat- 
ter that can be easily computed. Ac- 
tion first must have the authorization 
of Congress, and the American 
people have not yet realized the crit- 
ical situation or demanded the proper 





HE critical situation con- 

fronting the American mer- 
chant marine is revealed by Mr. 
Gibbs, one of the world’s fore- 
most naval constructors. He is 
the only American who has de- 
signed ships to be built in the 
shipyards of Great Britain. He 
was the chief naval constructor 
for the International Mercantile 
Marine. There are few better 
known authorities on marine 
affairs. His most brilliant achieve- 
ment was the reconditioning of 
the “‘Leviathan.” 











upkeep of our merchant fleet effi- 
ciency. 

It has been deemed wise, therefore, 
to urge the reconditioning of the 
“Monticello” and the “Mount Ver- 
non” so that they can fill the gap in 
the essential three-ship-unit basis of 
steamship operation in this highly 
important field. These ships, if au- 
thorized and when placed in commis- 
sion, will immediately have a basic 
earning capacity of $1,275,000 per 
annum from carrying American 
mails—a sum that is now paid to 
foreign steamship companies. Fur- 
ther, they will be able to carry, as 
ballast, fuel oil that will refuel the 
“Leviathan” for her return voyage— 
and at present the fuel oil for the 
“Leviathan’s” return trip costs $250,- 
000 per year more than the cost of 
such fuel oil here in New York. 

Therefore, the basic yearly earn- 
ings of these two ships, when recon- 
ditioned, will be $1,525,000 per year 
without taking into account the fur- 
ther revenue from passenger and 
freight traffic. In other words, 
these sums will be paid to an Amer- 
ican steamship line, to the Ameri- 
cans operating them, and will add 
just that much to the purchasing 
power of the people of this nation. 

We are a great manufacturing 
nation—except in the shipping field. 
Why business men and _ forward- 
minded manufacturers seem _ to 
view American shipping with in- 
difference is an anomoly that seems 
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to contradict itself when we consider 
our enterprise in other fields. Dur- 
ing the ten years following the war, 
our sole shipping construction has 
been vessels for nearby or protected 
trade, ferry boats, car floats, river 
boats. 

Yet the United States has a for- 
eign trade equal to about 15 per cent. 
of the entire world’s commerce; on 
September 30 last year less than 3 
per cent. of the entire ship tonnage 
of the world under construction was 
credited to this country; out of a 
total of over 3,000,000 tons of the 
world shipping, the United States 
was constructing a grand total of 
only 91,000 tons. The only coun- 
tries of lesser ship construction were 
Sweden and Russia. 

Yet during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last, the United States ex- 
ported more than 17,000,000 tons of 
agricultural products with a value 
more than $2,125,000,000. The 
freight bill for transporting these ag- 
ricultural products was approximate- 
ly $140,000,000, of which 70 per cent. 
(or $98,000,000) was paid to for- 
eign ship owners. Can the American 
people afford to toss away $98,000,- 
000—and the tremendous purchasing 
power that sum represents in Amer- 
ican markets and for American busi- 
ness prosperity? 

The American people need an 
American merchant marine for the 
delivery of American products 
abroad and the delivery of foreign 
products to this country, just as the 
business policy of Wanamaker of 
New York or Marshall Field of Chi- 
cago recognizes the necessity of hav- 
ing their own fleet of delivery trucks 
as a guarantee of availability, re- 
liability and earnings. If anyone 
should suggest they should abandon 
their trucking fleets and depend upon 
rival department stores for the trans- 
portation of their merchandise, they 
would be laughed out of their direc- 
tors’ meeting. 

Yet there has been seriously of- 
fered the argument that it makes no 
difference to’ America who carries 
its merchandise. 


S an example, I might offer the 
A experience of this country in 
1926, the year of the great British 
coal strike. The lifeblood of: Great 
Britain’s ‘industries then was coal, 
and all of the available tonnage of 
the world was drawn into transport- 
ing coal to England. The result was 
that there was not sufficient tonnage 
available to move our tremendous 
exportable surplus of cotton, grain, 
tobacco and general commodities. 

Fortunately, the United States 
Shipping Board was in existence 
and was able promptly to recondi- 
tion and place in service 112 vessels 
to meet the emergency. These ves- 
sels carried abroad over 1,797,000 

(Continued on page 54) 
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T is impossible for any busi- 
ness man to realize his oppor- 
tunities to the full without the 

aid of bank credit. Progressive 
business can no more be con- 
ducted wholly with cash than a 
steam engine can be operated 
wholly with water. Old-fashioned 
waterwheels can—but modern 
business requires the added drive 
that can come only from the 
dynamic expansion of its re- 
sources through the power of 
credit, as the engine is energized 
by the expansion of water into 
steam by the power of heat. 

A business man may gain a 
certain measure of success with- 
out bank credit—but he can with- 
out question gain greater success 
under the same conditions with 
an intelligent use of credit. 
Therefore, every young business 
man should master a true under- 
standing of the proper use of 
bank credit. 

But it must not be forgotten 
that credit has the power both 
to help and to destroy unless its 
use is understood. Credit causes 
many men to win great business suc- 
cess. Credit is the cause of many 
a man’s failure in business. This ap- 
parently contradictory statement is 
not inconsistent. It merely empha- 
sizes the difference between the use 
and the misuse of credit. Some men 
use too little credit, some too much, 
and again some simply use it un- 
wisely. I can better visualize what I 
mean by citing the cases of three 
young merchants that have come un- 
der my observation. 

One of them is a young shoe mer- 
chant. I had frequently heard his 
goods well spoken of and he himself 
had an excellent reputation for fair, 
courteous and honest dealing. Often 
as I passed his store I wondered why 
his business never showed signs of 
growth. For several years he had 
occupied the same small, unattractive 
store and there was never any evi- 
dence of anything but a very moder- 
ate volume of business in his place. 

Needing shoes one day I stepped 
in. He showed me a line I liked 
but he could not find a pair in that 
style that would fit me. He then 
found a size and shape that fitted 
my foot well but could not find a style 
that suited me—and that was as far 
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as he could go with me. 

“You haven’t very broad lines for 
one to choose from,” I said. 

“No,” he agreed, “I am not able 
to carry a very large stock. Every 
cent I have is already tied up in stock 
so I have to get along with what I 
have.” 

“Why don’t you borrow some 
money from the bank?” I asked. 
“Then you could broaden your lines.” 

“T don’t want. to go into debt,” he 
said « decisively, throwing up his 
hands. “I wouldn’t know how to go 
about getting money from the bank. 
Anyhow, I don’t want to take a 
chance on loading up with a big stock 
of goods and renting a larger store 
to hold it. I have a pretty good trade 
as it is and I think I will leave well 
enough alone.” 

As I went out I heard one woman 
remark to another as they stood look- 
ing at his window display, “He has 
nice shoes but I never can find any- 
thing to suit me.” This remark fully 
confirmed the thought in my own 
mind that here was a man who could 
doubtless very materially expand his 
business if he only had an under- 
standing of the use of bank credit. I 
am confident that he was entitled to 
a bank loan of $2,000 or $3,000, 
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which would have enabled him 
to fill in and broaden his lines 
so that he would not be con- 
tinually losing business through 
his inability to supply what cus- 
tomers wanted. 

A few blocks further along 
my attention was attracted by the 
display of bargains in men’s 
clothing in the window of a 
store conducted by a _ young 
friend of mine and I went in to 
look his goods over. As I was 
examining a pile of overcoats the 
proprietor himself came over. 

“What’s the idea of the cut- 
price sale, Billy, right in the 
middle of the selling season?” I 
asked. 

“Confidentially, I have got to 
have cash,” he said, lowering his 
voice. “I laid in a big inventory 
of this stuff but an account of the 
mild season it is moving too 
slowly and I must get money to 
pay off my bank loans. But,” he 
added, “as soon as I get over this 
pinch everything will be all right 
again.” 

I looked over his goods but went 
out without buying anything, because 
even an inexpert eye could tell there 
were no real bargains there—even at 
the marked-down prices the goods 
were over-priced on the basis of their 
quality. It was doubtless partially 
true that his sale was forced by a mild 
season, but I knew there was more 
to the story than that. He had been 
under consideration and thoroughly 
investigated by our bank in connec- 
tion with his request for a loan a 
year or so before and had been turned 
down for the reason that his mer- 
chandising methods were not always 
beyond question, his personal life not 
everything that could be desired, and 
his judgment, to put it charitably, as 
to the amount of credit he was en- 
titled to in his business was not the 
best. He had, however, been able to 
persuade another bank to make him 
a substantial loan. 

His was a case that was in some 
respects the extreme opposite of the 
first case, that of the small shoe 
dealer. The first man was using too 
little credit, or rather none at_all, 
although he was entitled to it, while 
the second man was using too much 
and I questioned whether he was en- 
titled to any. The first man was too 
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conservative, the second too reckless. 

It set me to thinking about a third 
young merchant in our neighborhood, 
who for three years had been a satis- 
factory borrowing customer at our 
bank and whose business had steadily 
grown each year on sound and sub- 
stantial lines. If he had followed the 
policy of the first man he would still 
have had a little hole in the wall for 
a shop. If he had followed the prac- 
tices of the second man, his business 
perhaps would have grown more 
spectacularly and rapidly for a time 
but he would inevitably have run into 
the bankruptcy that eventually did 
overtake the second man. 

The third man I have in mind 
combined in himself all the good 
qualities the other two men undoubt- 
edly had, despite their shortcomings, 
but he added to them a third essen- 
tial. He had the three essentials for 
commercial credit: Character, Ca- 
pacity, Capital. 

The first man undoubtedly had 
character. He had also a certain 
amount of capital represented by the 
modest stock of goods he carried— 
too modest, however, to turn his 
investment over fast enough for him 
to eke out more 
than his living ex- 
perses, so that he 
could not increase 
his capital to any 
material extent 
out of earnings. 
What he did lack 
was capacity ; that 
is, the vision and 
the courage to see 
the _ possibilities 
of increasing his 
business by ex- 
panding his facil- 
ities to make 
sales with the aid 
of bank loans to 
build up _ his 
stock. He was 
afraid to borrow. 
He could not see 
beyond the nar- 
row limits of the 
modest day-to-day 
cash business he was_ transacting. 

The second man with the clothing 
store undoubtedly had a certain 
amount of capacity and some capital, 
but he was lacking in character. He 
did not stop to consider the ethics of 
persuading some unwary banker to 
loan him more than his business 
really deserved, and he did not con- 
sider the ethics of selling inferior 
lines of goods. Asa result, his trade, 
following a flash-in-the-pan expan- 
sion, began to fall away as people 
lost confidence in him. This loss of 
confidence was soon shared by his 
banker, and in the end he lost both 

business and the right to borrow be- 
cause he used credit wrongly. The 
mild season was not the cause of his 
downfall—it merely hastened the re- 





sults of the real cause—lack of 
character. . 

Take the case of the third youn 
man who combined in himself the 
three qualities of character, capacity 
and capital. Jt has been said that 
character means more than any other 
word in the English language. It 
certainly does among bankers who 
know their business. 

If a banker can not satisfy himself 
that an applicant for credit has an 
unquestionable character, he has no 
right to lend him money—to lend 
him other people’s money, for that 
is what a banker really lends. Hon- 
esty in respect to every detail, con- 
scientious discharge of every re- 
sponsibility, punctual fidelity to every 
obligation—these are the qualities 
that make a man rich in character; 
and unless he is rich in this respect, 
no matter how brilliant he seems in 
capacity and how wealthy he is in 
respect to money capital, he is not 
entitled to bank credit. 

The third young man was rich in 
character. He also had a fair supply 
of his own capital in his business; a 
small amount of it had come to him 
in the form of a modest legacy, an- 


whom he has faith. 
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other small amount he had accumu- 
lated through several years of thrifty 
savings out of his salary as a clerk 
in a hardware store where he had 
learned his business, and he had 
steadily increased his own investment 
after he started his own business by 
living so well within his earnings 
during the first few years that he 
had been able to create a fair surplus 
to add annually to his investment. 
Finally, he had capacity, the ability 
to visualize the kind of conveniences 
and luxuries in the home that would 
appeal to the housewife, the kind of 
plumbing fixtures that would appeal 
to the home builder, and he had kept 
well abreast of the times by broad- 
ening his line of merchandise to em- 
brace new inventions in the nature of 


All he has to do is to put himself 
frankly in the hands of a banker in 
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household and other conveniences as 
fast as they became established on a 
firm basis. He was the first in his 
territory to stock up with such things 
as electrical refrigerators and other 
similarly advanced products as soon 
as they became perfected. He had 
the vision to see that if he added 
these lines his business would grow. 
But he lacked capital to seize his 
opportunities without help. 

Early in his career he came to our 
bank and it did not take us long to 
decide that he was a welcome cus- 
tomer. He was extended a liberal 
line of credit, and with the aid of 
this working capital added to his 
own investment in his enterprise his 
business rapidly expanded. 

There is many another young man 
in every city who, if he knew how to 
enlist the aid of bank credit in his 
enterprise, could duplicate the career 
of this third young man. All he has 
to do is to place himself frankly and 
confidently in the hands of a banker 
in whom he has faith. There is no 
mystery about establishing a borrow- 
ing connection with a bank. Many 
a young man, I dare say, fails to so 
because he does not know how to go 
about it, and 
many another be- 
cause he is too 
timid and becomes 
frightened as he 
approaches the 
bank with the 
purpose in mind 
of making a loan. 
It is true that it 
is not every one 
who can open a 
bank credit, but 
it is also true that 
there is no mys- 
tery about it for 
those who are 
properly entitled 
to credit. 

Let us follow 
the process 
through. Suppose 
Richard Rowe 
conjures up 
enough imagina- 
tion to visualize how an increase 
in his working capital would per- 
mit him to expand his business, 
and then musters up enough cour- 
age to approach his neighborhood 
bank on the subject. True, when 
he sits down at the bank of- 
ficer’s desk and broaches the sub- 
ject he will be asked a great many 
questions about himself and his busi- 
ness, but nothing that he need fear to 
answer. He will be requested to 
submit a statement as to what he 
owns in the form of cash on hand 
and in the bank, notes and accounts 
receivable, merchandise, buildings, 
fixtures, real estate, stocks and bonds 
—all the information regarding his 
assets that any good business man 

(Continued on page 46) 
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“Queen City’s” 
Wonderful New 


T’S great to be alive to-day— 

especially in Cincinnati. Cin- 

cinnati is the fastest-changing 
city in the fastest-changing civiliza- 
tion that ever was. If you were 
there last year, it is time to go again. 
When a great city is experiencing 
what Cincinnati is just now experi- 
encing, each successive month makes 
a difference. Whether you are inter 
ested in the trend of business or are 
just a student of social psychology, 
you simply must watch Cincinnati 
closely. She is no more like the old 
Cincinnati than—but yes, she is, 
too. She is the same old Cincinnati 
only altogether different. 

If that sounds contradictory, re- 
member that Cincinnati is as a human 
being. Human life is full of just 
such paradoxes. Adolescence, for 
instance. The adolescent youth is 
the same person he always was, and 
the chances are that he is the dead 
image of his grandfather too. Never- 
theless, he is a new person, with new 
impulses, new motivations, new 
dreams. And Cincinnati is the same 
old “Queen City of the West,” even 
if she isn’t West any longer, and her 
imperial position has now been 
usurped by so many cities that Cin- 
cinnati has almost lost count. 


N population, at least, Cincinnati 

has lost to some rivals. In 1890, 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco out- 
grew her; in 1900, Los Angeles went 
by; in 1910, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo and Milwaukee, and in 1920, 
Washington and Newark had super- 
ceded her in the census figures. 
Since then Minneapolis, which was 
hardly more than a country town 
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Did the New Spirit Break the 
Fetters or 
Did the Break Generate Her 
Spirit 


hat rie 


when Cincinnati 
was a great 
metropolis, has 
taken rank above 
the “Queen,” while To- 
ledo, Columbus, Day- 
ton and Akron, to say 
nothing of Indianapolis 
and Louisville, are all 
expecting to pass her 
within the next ten or 
fifteen years. 

If their respective 
rates of growth keep up, 
moreover, all these cities 
will pass Cincinnati. But 
that is rather a large “if” 
for something has hap- 
pened to Cincinnati. 

She has broken down 
her wall. She has 
escaped all at once from the things 
which were holding her back. She 
is free again—free to do as she 
wishes, free to build according to her 
own desires, free to live and to work 
and to go adventuring in New Amer- 
ica—as free, in fact, as were those 
rugged pioneers who first made Cin- 
cinnati great. 

They talk about it as the new spirit 
in Cincinnati, but they recognize it 
nevetheless as the old spirit come 
hack. The old Cincinnati spirit! It 
is fuh to go into the Chamber of 
Commerce these days, or to drop in 
at almost any gathering of Cin- 
cinnati business men, and hear the 
thing discussed. Something has 
happened to Cincinnati, something 
deep and spiritual ; but not everybody 
can say just what it is. 

Positively it is not a mere cam- 
paign to boost the city. Nor is it a 
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mere drive for new industries at any 
cost. Babbitt would be utterly lost 
in one of these gatherings. No city 
worth while can be built out of bom- 
bast, and the average Cincinnatian 
is fully aware of that. He just 
couldn’t listen to Babbitt. He would 
rather listen to Dean Schneider ex- 
plaining the latest achievement of the 
University in adapting itself to the 
needs of modern life, or to someone 
who has a practical proposal to pre- 
vent unemployment. 
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Cincinnati wants to grow and she 
wants to become great, but she isn’t 
thinking of greatness merely in cen- 
sus figures. That may be sour 
grapes. Cincinnati may have become 
bored from time to time by the 
whoops of her competitors, who 
seemed to assume that a sudden ac- 
quisition of population put them im- 
mediately in Cincinnati’s class. 


OR Cincinnati, for several gen- 
kK erations now, has been a real 
city. Cincinnatians did not have to 
go to New York to hear grand opera, 
and they never had to go shopping 
around for social recognition. Cin- 
cinnati made her own music, as fine 
as any music on the American con- 
tinent, and she had built up a social 
aristocracy which none of these up- 
start communities could hope to imi- 
tate. Cincinnati was truly urban. 
Cincinnati had culture. Cincinnati, 
be it understood, was not a mere lo- 
cation for money-hunters—a place in 
which to pick up a few millions and 
then move out. Cincinnati was pre- 
eminently a city to live in, and in 
which to enjoy life in a comfortable, 
cultured, leisurely and _ respectable 
way. 

It was also a grand city to be good 
in. Being good to the poor was one 
of the first things that a wealthy Cin- 
cinnatian thought about. No city in 
America can boast of more benefac- 
tions and more generous, whole- 
souled benefactors. And there were 
also plenty of benefactees: the sup- 
ply of poor never did seem to run 
out. 

Politically, Cincinnati was—well, 
that is a delicate subject. Perhaps it 
might be put this way. It was a city 
of rich and poor, and the rich had to 
have money to give to the poor. The 
poor couldn’t make money—that was 
obvious. It was up to the rich, 
therefore, to grab what franchises 
there were, in order that the money- 
making machinery—the street rail- 
ways, the public utilities and all that 
—might be kept going. And natur- 








66f ABBITT would be 

utterly lost” in the 
Cincinnati that Mr. Wood 
describes. Those who have 
not been in the “Queen 
City of the West,” for a few 
years should know of her 
transformation. Three years 
of progress after the boss 
system was scrapped have 
fitted her for an inspiring 
role in the New Era. How 
two men helped to bring 
this about is told in this 
article. 








ally, when they went after these 
franchises, they made the best terms 
they could. 


FTEN, it seemed, someone 

stood in the way. This some- 
one was called a “political boss.” 
Almost every city had one in those 
days; and Cincinnati, being more of 
a city than most, had more of a boss 
than most. 

The boss was never poor. He was 
the man who “protected” the poor. 
He protected them from the rich 
who wanted franchises for nothing, 
and he always saw to it that they 
never got their franchises for noth- 
ing. Then he protected them from 
the police, on the one condition, of 
course, that they would vote right 
and contribute patriotically to the 
organization. 

The poor in those days did not like 
to be poor. In fact, they envied the 
rich, and although they didn’t know 
quite what could be done about it, 
they were inclined to vote for what- 
ever champion arose who could con- 
demn the rich in loudest terms. Such 
champions were likely to sell out 
when the test came, and this led to 
some disillusionment among the 
voters, but it also led to some dis- 
illusionment among the rich. 

The rich, it must be remembered, 
were generally excellent — people. 
They wanted to be good to the poor. 
They wanted to make money in a 
good, honest way, for their good, 
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honest purposes, and they did not 
like the idea of dickering with a 
crooked boss concerning every plan 
they had. But they liked it still less, 
they discovered, to dicker with a lot 
of independent careerists. Buying 
out ambitious champions of the pee- 
pul, who may or may not stay sold 
after they are bought, is much more 
expensive in the long run than deal- 
ing with one straightforward crook. 
The boss, at any rate, kept his word, 
and he usually delivered the goods. 
Rich and respectable people, there- 
fore, got in the habit after a while 
of contributing generously to the 
boss’s campaign funds. 

This part of the story, it must be 
admitted, does not refer particularly 
to Cincinnati. It is just a bit of gen- 
eral municipal history in the United 
States, twenty, thirty and forty years 
ago. But while many cities grad- 
ually passed through this phase of 
their development, Cincinnati did 
not. Cincinnati snapped out of it all 
at once, and only within the last 
four years. 

That is what makes Cincinnati so 
peculiarly interesting to-day. She is 
making the complete change within a 
year or two which other cities have 
required decades to make—and the 
very suddenness and intensity of the 
transformation has fired the imagin- 
ation of the whole city, quickened its 
spirit and let loose such a flood of 
pent-up idealism that even the casual 
visitor is impressed. 
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In Cincinnati it is customary to 
describe the change as_ political. 
Everything seems to date from the 
day when Cincinnati suddenly decid- 
ed to overthrow her old political 
system and substitute a modern com- 
mission form of government, thor- 
oughly non-partisan, with a City 
Manager. 


ITY Manager C. O. Sherill is 

Cincinnati’s hero to-day. All the 
newspapers ring with laudations of 
him. In almost every group, rich 
and poor, one can hear his praises 
sung. Cincinnati has had few op- 
portunities in many years to boast 
about her city government, and she 
is making the most of this one. 

But Cincinnati, it is remembered, 
must have had a great city govern- 
ment in the great old days. Is there 
another city in the world—certainly 
there is none in the United States— 
which ever built and financed a great 
railroad to a strategic center 133 
miles away? That is what Cincinnati 
did. She built the line to Louisville, 
just when it seemed that the great 
trunk lines were getting ready to cut 
her off from her dominant position 
as the “Gateway to the South.” 

In the pre-railroad days, Cincinnati 
held this position by virtue of her 
location on the Ohio River. When 
the railroads came, river trade fell 
off; and if Cincinnati had remained 
a mere river town, she must have 
sunk into insignificance. But she 
became an even greater railroad 
center, East and West and North. 
And by the building of this line to 
Louisville, which she has leased very 
profitably ever since, she again 
hooked up with the South. 

Cincinnati then not only thrived 
but became magnificent. Situated as 
she was on seven glorious hills, com- 
manding the trade of an empire in 
every direction, led by strong-heart- 
ed, fearless American pioneers and 
by perhaps the choicest group of 
immigrants who ever had to flee 
from Europe, Cincinnati not only 
went in. for wealth but for art and 
culture. 


The immigrants were German 





republicans. They were leaders in 
their own civilization, the most ad- 
vanced minds and the most courag- 
eous spirits in the Germany of that 
day. They did not despise trade. 
They believed in it. But they did not 
despise the culture of Europe simply 
because they had broken with 
Europe’s political traditions. Pres- 
ently Cincinnati became, not only 
rich and beautiful, but a city in 
which different racial and religious 
groups got along with one another 
in a most fraternal and delightful 
way. 

That tradition still stands. Cin- 
cinnatians have many different stand- 
ards and many different points of 
view. But it has been a city of tol- 
erance, not only of opinions but of 
practices. In fact, one of the com- 
monest indictments of Cincinnati in 
the old boss-ridden days was that her 
citizens could not get greatly worked 
up about anything. 

How did Cincinnati, with her 
great, adventurous past, ever become 
the conservative, complacent and al- 
most stagnant city of later days? 
And how has it come about, on the 
other hand, that she has so suddenly 
come out of her coma and into jubi- 
lant, joyous youth once more? 


INCINNATI was, and still is, 

dominantly a trading center. 
She is within a day’s journey by rail 
of two-thirds of the population of 
the United States. She is a city of 
great industries, but her genius has 
been not so much the genius of pro- 
duction as of distribution, and while 
the production processes of America 
have been rapidly revolutionized, the 
changes in the distributive system 
have not been quite so rapid. 

The pace of Cincinnati, for many 
years, was set by the Ohio River. 
Later it was set by the railroads. 
This was a fast pace while the river 
routes were first being marked out, 
and it was a still faster pace when 
the railroads were completed. But 
in each case there seemed to be a 
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limit beyond which Cincinnati could 
hardly hope to grow. 

They smile in Cincinnati to-day 
about the trading traditions of the 
early period. The merchant prince 
of those days, when his ships came 
in, did not see any particular reason 
why he should make a noise about 
it. The public needed these things, 
as he saw it, and it was up to the 
public to come and get them. If an 
impatient customer wanted to see the 
goods on Wednesday, he could hard- 
ly object if the merchant put him 
off until Friday. In fact, it was 
rather decent of the merchant, was it 
not, to let him see them at all. 


HEY tell the story about one old 

gentleman with an honored name 
in Cincinnati history, who was told 
that he ought to send representatives 
to Dayton and other places to drum 
up trade. His reply was that if the 
time ever came when he had to go out 
and beg any son of a gun to buy his 
merchandise, he’d shut up shop en- 
tirely. 

Trade in the railroad era was a 
somewhat speedier proposition. But 
while eight great trunk lines came 
into Cincinnati, and it would seem 
there was no limit to the trade which 
Cincinnati could carry on, neverthe- 
less there was a limit created by the 
very thing in which Cincinnati 
gloried most. Her seven hills. The 
railroads could not go over them. To 
get inside of them, it was necessary 
to follow the shorelines of the Ohio 
and the Miami Rivers—and then, 
when they did get inside, they got in 
each other’s way. 

Cincinnati’s terminal facilities were 
simply terrible. During the war 
rush, fast passenger trains might 
wait for hours to get into one of the 
stations ; and when they got in, they 
might not be able to get out. Freight 
was a still tougher problem. All 
the railroads wanted a Union Sta- 
tion and they all wanted an ade- 
quate freight terminal. But no rail- 
road wanted to give the best position 
to some other road. So year after 
year, since no agreement could be 

(Continued on page 52) 
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AMUEL UNTERMYER has 

‘accumulated so much that he can 
afford to devote his time to help 
New York to solve its transit prob- 
lem. He is well 
known as an epi- 
curean and he al- 
ways has the 
means to gratify 
his delicate taste. 

But Mr. Unter- 
myer no_ longer 
a mini- 


lunch, as a group of reporters found 
out during one of the innumerable 
investigations which he has inspired. 
After a strenuous morning in which 
Mr. Untermyer drew heavily on his 
nervous energy, noon adjournment 
was called promptly to revive the 
commissioner and the flagging wit- 
nesses. 

As the newspapermen went out 
they commented on the lawyer’s good 
fortune to have a purse that would 
buy a repast that would quickly re- 
store his vitality for the strenuous 
afternoon session. FEasily digested 
and costly delicacies were mentioned 
that might serve the purpose. None 
in the group could well have afford- 
ed such a luncheon but they. knew 
Untermyer would not even bother to 
check the cost of such a Lucullian 
feast. 

Their gastronomic speculations 
were still fresh as they entered the 
“one arm lunch” for a hasty bite. 
Turning from the counter with 
sandwiches, pie and coffee, they no- 
ticed a familiar figure standing along 
the wall, distinguished by the deli- 
cate orchid that was neatly pinned 
on the coat lapel. It was Sam Unter- 
myer eating his crackers and milk. 
His check was punched at 15 cents! 


MERIT E. BAKER, president 

of Kewanee Boiler Corporation, 
and a director of the American 
Radiator Company, has always been 
an expert marksman. Potting at 
clay pigeons has been a hobby with 
him all his life. He was one of the 
“big guns” even forty years ago, 
before the sawed-off edition of the 
shotgun became popular. He was 
expert enough to hold his own in 
most of the national tournaments in 
which eagle-eyed nimfods from over 
the country participated. 

_ The “Old Man,” as E. E. is affec- 
tionately called, thinks nothing to- 
day of shooting a flight of twenty- 
five clay pigeons without a miss. A 
few weeks ago members of the 
Baker Park Gun Club in Kewanee, 
Illinois, found him taking the money 
at the Spring meet by hitting two 
flights of twenty-five birds in succes- 


The best reading is biography because it shows 
ame ~ pow masters of life sculpture handle 
the chisel. 





sion without missing. A bystander 
offered to bet $5 that he couldn’t 
break twenty-five more without a 
miss. 

“Even money ?” asked Double E. 

“Yes” was the answer. 

“T’ll take you,” said Mr. Baker 
quietly, and proceeded to break 
twenty-five more without even miss- 
ing a cripple, which isn’t such poor 
shooting for a gentleman in the sev- 
enties. 


OHN HANSELL, Chicago man- 
ager of N. W. Ayer & Son, was 
one of the first to take a new Ford. 
A few days later he drove it from 
Detroit to Chicago. The permissible 
speed on the Bul’ Mich is about 30 
miles an hour. Mr. Hansell was 
sailing down the boulevard when he 
heard the roar of a motorcycle. A 
policeman drew up and motioned 
him to the curb. 
“You were doing 50,” said the cop. 
“I’m sorry,” said Mr. Hansell, 


“but I thought it was only 25. Climb 


in and let me show you how it runs.” 

The policeman got in and was 
whisked a half-mile up the avenue 
and back. 

“‘Never mind the ticket,” he said, 
as he got out of the car. 

At last reports, Mr. Hansell had 
repeated this demonstration a dozen 
times and so far he hasn’t had a 
ticket. 


OV. THEODORE CHRIS- 
TIANSON~ of § Minnesota 


knows the business man’s point of 
view. 


He has considerable impa- 
tience with accept- 
ed political prac- 
tice. One of the 
things he believes 
in is: “If you 
want a thing done, 
do it yourself.” 
To this he recent- 
ly added: 

“Tf you want to 
have somebody else do it, if you can- 
not do it yourself, at least hire some- 
body to do it who is close enough to 
you so that you can watch him while 
he is doing it.” 

Gov. Christianson holds we are 
not doing that at the present time, 
that we are trying to have our prob- 
lems solved for us by governmental 
bureaus at Washington and at State 
capitals by newly fledged collegians 
who are trying to tell experienced 
people how they should conduct their 
affairs and run their business. 

Increasing public expenditures and 
taxation is pyramiding the burden so 





Little Bits about Big Men 


as to threaten seriously our indus- 
trial and economic structure, he be- 
lieves. ‘ 
“Civilization,” he holds, “rests 
upon the strained backs and the 
tight muscles of the men and women 
who must work. If we continue 
our towering governmental expendi- 
tures: upon the foundation of» men 


and women, the serious question is, 


whether it will not ultimately become 
so heavy as to break down these 
foundations.” 


HARLES E. MITCHELL, 
president of the National City 
Bank and the National City Com- 
pany, is noted for his ready repartee. 
i He was walk- 

ing on 42d Street 
and at Fifth Ave- 
nue was held for 
the crossing sig- 
nal. Near him 
was a large Irish 
woman earnestly 
gazing at the po- 
liceman sitting in 





the traffic tower. 

“What’s that cop doin’ there!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Why, madam,” said Mr. Mitchell, 
“he’s there to arrest any of those 
airmen that fly too low.” 


“Is that so? I was thinkin’ he 
climbed up there to kape from git- 
tin’ run over, and ye can’t blame 
him.” 


S. CULLINAN, of Houston, 

e Texas, is one of the foremost 
figures among the men who are 
bringing Texas to the fore. He is 
an individualist. Of late years he 
has not identified himself with any 
particular corporation although his 
interests in oil, cotton, real estate, 
shipping are extensive. 

He has been president of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce and 
the local Real Estate Board and was 
instrumental in getting the $20,- 
000,000 ship channel finished that 
made his home town the world’s 
second largest cotton port. He 
spends his time between New York, 
Washington and Houston, inter- 
spersed with frequent trips to Latin- 
American countries and Spain, where 
he has business interests. He has 
just obtained the contract to supply 
Spain’s government monopoly with 
oil. 

With this as a background he 
added further to his reputation when 
his large office building was opened 
recently in Houston. From the top 
flew Old Glory, below it was the 
flag of Texas, then the banner of the 
Irish Republic and beneath that the 
Jolly Roger. 
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NE day in 1921 an 
executive of the 
Society of Amer- 


ican Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists walked into the greenhouse 
of a typical florist in a typical Middle 


West city. He explained he had 
been touring the country trying to 
raise funds for a co-operative na- 
tional advertising campaign, and after 
expatiating on its possibilities for 
30 minutes or thereabouts, urged 
the florist to make a liberal contribu- 
tion. 

“Certainly,” said the prospect, “I'll 
come in. Do you think $5 would be 
too much?” 

You are likely to hear that yarn 
to-day in any one of a thousand 
American floral shops carrying on 
their windows and literature the 
famous slogan “Say it with Flowers.” 
The florists of America tell it not 
only as a good joke on themselves, 
but chiefly to point the contrast be- 
tween their attitude toward their op- 
portunities a few years ago and 
to-day. 

This contrast is revealed when 
they tell you casually that they are 
now winding up a successful cam- 
paign to raise $2,000,000 for a sec- 
ond four-year national campaign of 
co-operative advertising and mer- 
chandising. The first campaign was 
launched in 1924 and ended last 
year. It involved an expenditure of 
$800,000, contributed on a pro rata 
basis by members of the society. 
And if you want to know how well 
it worked the florists will refer you 
to the records of the Society and of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
which show that the business of the 
industry has doubled in four years. 

If there were nothing more to this 
achievement except what I have out- 
lined here it would stand out as a 
milepost of progress on the great 
American highway of distribution. 


’ 


FRED MILLIS 


The fact is, however, that 
what has been done by and 
for the florists of the 
United States is evidently 
only the beginning of an 
economic evolution. In 
the opinion of those most 
closely identified with it, this de- 
velopment is destined to bring to 
bear a greater influence on the sta- 
bilization of selling—particularly in 
the retail field—than the growth of 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

Not all of this is in the future. 
Already it has been found that the 
idea back of the florists’ campaign 
is based on a fundamental law of re- 
tail merchandising—a law that’ oper- 
ates equally for lumber dealers and 
photographers, laundrymen and flor- 
ists. It manifests itself, this law, in 
pictures of enlarged markets, re- 
duced costs, increased sales and a lot 
of other highly important statistics, 
but in the last analysis it is a human 
story—an epic of man power. But 
judge that yourself from the facts. 

In its inception and in a great deal 
of its major application the idea is 
the creation of Fred Millis, of In- 
dianapolis, head of the advertising 
agency bearing his name. Back in 
1920 Mr. Millis was assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the India- 
napolis News. He was called in by 
the Chamber of Commerce to organ- 
ize its department of publicity and 
promotion, and did such a good job 


that Indianapolis began to compete 


with other and larger cities for na- 
tional conventions. When the great 
depression came in 1921 Mr. Millis 
simply put on a little more effort, 
and as a consequence the 1922 meet- 
ing of the Society of American Flor- 
ists and Ornamental Horticulturists 
was brought to Indianapolis. 

At that session Millis plunged 
into the problems of the florist, and 
soon got the glimmering of an idea. 
He would be the last man in the 
world to say that it came to him full 
grown and by inspiration. In reality 





Florists of America are pioneer; 

in stabilizing seasonal busines; 

by widening demand with exper; 

help—Other groups learn lesson, 
of the flowers. 


‘Teachin g 
Millions to Buy 


By William A. McGarry 


it was an accumulation of ideas and 
information. One of the elements 
was the slogan that has swept the 
world. Up to that time “Say it with 
flowers” had only been whispered. 
It had been used originally, accord- 
ing to some authorities, in Boston. 
A few men here and there had taken 
it up and used it spasmodically, 
Some had tried to improve it, but 
no attempt whatever had been made 
to give it national circulation. 

Because he was an advertising 
man with a natural instinct and train- 
ing for such things, Millis recog- 
nized the advertising value of the 
slogan. But since his thoughts ran 
deeper than mere printers’ ink, he 
knew that advertising is limited by 
the intelligence and effort put into 
the sales follow-up. Therefore he 
recognized that “Say it with Flowers” 
was of no particular use to the in- 
dustry as a whole until the average 
florist could be made to see its value, 
and put it to work in his own busi- 
ness. 

It would furnish an interesting 
study in the evolution of business to 
trace step by step the development 
of the plan finally launched by the 
society as a result of conferences 
with Mr. Millis started during the 





66 HILE more and 

more of our busi- 
ness must be handled by big 
units, the country grows so 
rapidly that individual op- 
portunity is certain to in- 
crease, so long as we keep 
pace with the modern 
tempo and with economic 
law,” is the credo of Fred 
Millis. He has shown flor- 
ists, laundrymen, photog- 
raphers and many other 
business men how to benefit 
by collective action. 
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convention and 
continued. dur- 
ing the ensuing 
year, but there 
is so much more 
to tell that space 
prohibits. Up 
to that time a 
great deal of 
money and 
brains had been 
expended in 
. the development 
Preside ran Florats” Of cO-operative 
merchandising 
plans, and some of them had worked 
fairly well. It is probably safe to 
say, however, that even in the best 
of them men had recognized the 
effects of fundamental weaknesses 
without being able to put their 
fingers on the cause. 

The story of the florist who was 
willing to be quite liberal but thought 
$5 might be too much is a case in 
point. In common with many other 
national associations, the Society of 
Florists had attempted to carry to 
the individual retail merchant the na- 
tional merchandis- 
ing point of view 
which had made the 
chain store a colossal 
success. Their prog- 
ress had been slow 
and difficult, not be- 
cause the national 
officers had failed to 
grasp the idea, but 
for the reason that 
they were or had 
been florists, too. 
They faced a wall of 
resistance to the new 
idea even though it 
was sure to work. 

Mr. Millis there- 
upon worked out a plan to cir- 
cumvent this resistance. It was 
based on some remarkably clear 
thinking with respect to the chain 
store theory. Originally this had 
been conceived as the last word 
in centralization of plan and method. 
It was the application of expert 
management to the small local store, 
and in theory its success was to be 
in inverse proportion to the amount 
of authority and responsibility it 
placed on the local manager of each 
store. In practice, however, it had 
been discovered that the ablest men 
in business operating from central 
offices could not make plans that 
would sell goods automatically. In 
the final phase of their effort they 
had to depend on the local manager 
and his assistants, and if they could 
not get the personal interest of these 
men they could not succeed. There- 
fore every chain system of any con- 
sequence in the country had modi- 
fied the original centralization theory 
to some extent, in order to command 
this personal interest. A small lib- 
rary had been written on how this 
could be accomplished—and every 





E. J. MCCARTHY 


President, 
Bottlers of 





Cc. B. CHESTERMAN 


American 
Carbon- 
ated Beverages. 


line in it was a tribute to man power. 

Fred Millis thereupon hit on the 
simple expedient—ridiculously obvi- 
ous after he had thought of it—of 
reversing the chain store structure 
and building logically and naturally 
from the bottom up. 
words, instead of bringing in vast 
quantities of capital to set up a cen- 
tral organization which would then 
go out to seek storekeepers and open 
new stores as it found the men, he 
turned to the vast reservoir of ex- 
isting independent merchants—in- 
dividually capitalized and more or 
less fully equipped—and determined 
to co-ordinate their brains and 
efforts. 

Millis was so thoroughly convinced 
of the soundness of this plan that 


‘he took what many advertising men 


thought was a fearful chance. He 
made an agreement with the society 
to accept full responsibility for sell- 
ing the idea to its individual mem- 
bers, and getting from them the 
necessary individual contributions 
to make up the national budget. This 
was fixed at $800,000 for the first 


A. M. LEWIN 


President, National 


Retail Lumber Deai- 
ers’ Association. 





four-year period only after a pro- 
longed and intensive survey in whica 
Millis talked with hundreds of small 
florists as well as with the outstand- 
ing leaders of the industry. 

It took a year of hard work to 
raise that sum, and you can see some 
of the hard work reflected in the iron 
gray of Milli? otherwise red brown 
hair. But you can tell from the way 
he chuckles over it—and what he has 
done since—that he doesn’t mind the 
work. The plan is gathering mo- 
mentum. It took a year to raise 
$800,000, but in the first three months 
of this year the florists of America 
had contributed more than $1,700,- 
000 of the $2,000,000 budget for the 
second four-year campaign. 

A book could be written about the 
detailed plan of operation. A 
periodical is written once a month, 
as a matter of fact, for every ac- 
count in the Millis agency operating 
under this plan. 
florists it is a house organ known as 
the “Say it with Flowers Advertis- 
ing News,’ Each month it carries 
news of the national advertising 
campaign, copies of advertise- 


In other: 





J. R. SNOW 


President, Photog- 
raphers’ Association 


In the case of the 
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ments to be 
used in_ local 
newspapers — 
mats being fur- 
nished by the 
society to the 
individual _re- 


tailer — boiled 
down articles 
about _ selling 


plans that have 
been used suc- 
cessfully else- 





W. G. CONOVER 


where, accounts President, ¥ Laundry 
wners’ ation 
0) f f lower Association. 


shows, reports 

of activities of the society and the na- 
tional officers, suggestions for local 
publicity and a thousand and one 
other items, designed to nationalize 
the point of view of the average re- 
tailer. 

James R. Branson, manager of 
the editorial department of the Millis 
Advertising Company, told me that in 
his opinion 50 per cent. of the value 
of any national campaign conducted 
under the Millis Plan is the effect it 
has in developing the latent abilities 
of individual store- 
keepers. 

“T should say that 
is a low estimate,” 
said Mr. Millis, 
when I asked his 
opinion. “Undoubt- 
edly, as this country 
grows, we are going 
to see a continued 
expansion of the 
chain store develop- 
ment. In my opin- 
ion, however, it 
will never be able 
to grow fast enough 
to meet the demands 
of the country, and 
a large share of the task of furnish- 
ing retail outlets for merchandise 
must be borne by individuals. The 
extent of this share will depend al- 
together on how clearly the average 
merchant recognizes his opportunity 
as part of a national group. 

“Our records show that this na- 
tional consciousness is developing 
now in all lines with extraordinary 
rapidity, and in my opinion it should 
have a tremendous influence in the 
stabilization of all commercial enter- 
prise. Already it has had the effect, 
in the experience of the florists, of 
stabilizing prices. For many years 
this business was one of peaks and 
valleys, and the fluctuations between 
the seasonal peaks and the intermedi- 
ate slumps were so sharp that the re- 
tailer was always facing a surplus 
or a shortage. For both grower and 
distributor this meant an uneven 
capital structure and led, as similar 
conditions led in other industries, to 
many bankruptcies. 

“It has been customary to trace 
failures to inadequate capital, when, 
in a great many instances, analyses 
of the conditions would show that in- 


of America. 
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Part of the 1,044,372 essays on “Why 
the Laundry Should Do My Wash- 
ing,” entered in the $50,000 prize 
competition of the Laundryowners’ 
United 


National Association of the 
States and Canada 


complete use of the capital available 
has been the fundamental cause. In 
other words, the individual failed 
adequately to develop his market. If 
we can show him how to develop it 
through association activities includ- 
ing national merchandising programs 
it is obvious that we have made an 
economic contribution to the national 
prosperity the importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated. The mod- 
ern view in the United States is that 
all business is inter-related and inter- 
dependent, and that the consumer 
pays for failures in one way or an- 
other. A prosperous business con- 
tributes far more to the national 
wealth than it takes out in profits. 

“The work of these national cam- 
paigns is significant also from the 
social and political points of view. 
It answers and disposes of the tear, 
often expressed by liberal-minded 
men, that control of our business 
structure is likely to fall into a few 
hands. This point is raised by men 
who have no antipathy to big busi- 
ness as such on the ground that it 
may destroy opportunity for in- 
dividual initiative. The fact is that 
while more and more of our busi- 
ness must be handled by big units, 
the country grows so rapidly that in- 
dividual opportunity is certain to in- 
crease, so long as it can keep pace 
with the modern tempo and with 
economic law.” 


National Drives 


Are Under Way 


The Millis company is now con- 
ducting or has in preparation a total 
of eight national campaigns for as 
many different groups with total 
appropriations of more than $40,- 
000,000 for this four-year period. 







In addition to the Florists, these are 
the Photographers’ Association of 
America, the American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages, the Laundry 
Owners’ National Association of the 
United States and Canada, the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Publicity Associa- 
tion, Engraved Stationery Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
the National Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation. 

Both the floral and photographic 
advertising campaigns are divided 
into two sections. Separate cam- 
paigns are conducted under one bud- 
get for the Florists’ Telegraph De- 
livery Association and for the So- 
ciety of American Florists, al- 
though the membership of the F. 
T. D. is largely included in that of 
the society. The photographic cam- 
paign is divided into commercial and 
portrait groups. 

One of the most interesting of 
many available illustrations of the 
fundamental nature of the idea back 
of the Millis plan is the story of how 
the commercial photographers are 
benefiting from the experience of 
the florists. Members of this group 
have just worked out a plan under 
which the local commercial photo- 
grapher will accept an order to get 
a photograph of almost anything 
anywhere. Formerly a_ business 
house in New York finding a sud- 
den need for a photograph of a fac- 
tory or office building, or some me- 
chanical process, in Portland, Ore- 
gon, for example, was compelled to 
spend a great deal of time and money 
locating a man in Portland to take 
the photograph. Now the local 
photographer accepts the order, re- 
fers to his association membership 
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list in Portland, wires or writes a 
description of what is wanted and 
gets the photograph with a marked 
saving in time and expense. 

In each instance the Millis Com- 
pany has made an intensive national 
survey before taking on a campaign, 
the purpose of which is to determine 
whether the campaign will be profit- 
able for the industry, and whether 
conditions are such that it is needed, 
from the national economic point of 
view. The determining factor here, 
it will be noted, is not solely whether 
a profit can be made, but whether a 
permanent service may be given— 
whether the effort will actually con- 
tribute to the national prosperity. 


The Campaign 
for the Laundry 


Perhaps the most compelling illus- 
tration of the progress made in the 
development of group consciousness 
in business is the story of the laun- 
dry campaign, which was officially 
launched last Fall with the announce- 
ment of a $50,000 prize competition, 
which drew in 1,044,372 letters, 
nearly four box car loads, altogether. 
As it was originally conceived this 
effort called for a budget of $4,- 
000,000 for a four-year campaign. 
Work was started last Spring in lin- 
ing up subscriptions towards this 
sum, but progress was so rapid and 
subscriptions so far ahead of antici- 
pations that the budget was revised 
by 50 per cent. The campaign 
started, therefore, with $6,000,000 to 
be expended during the next four 
years on national advertising. 

In the case of the lumber dealers 
a tentative budget of $40,000,000 was 
established—probably the largest 
campaign of its kind ever launched. 
This effort is still in the preliminary 
stage, however, and this amount 
may be reduced before the actual ad- 
vertising campaign is begun. It is 


estimated now that it will involve ex- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Huge Savings Boom 
Bond Prices 


consistently to rather definite 

factors and indications, so 
that there are no such hazards 
here as there are in the case of stock 
market forecasting. With bonds the 
strictly economic factors play a much 
larger part and the psychological fac- 
tors a much smaller part. Hence, 
by merely keeping track of the more 
important economic factors, one 
should be able to foresee the more 
important swings of bond prices 
nearly all the time with enough cor- 
rectness for practical investing pur- 
poses. 

We are naturally referring here to 
genuine bonds, meaning those which 
sell or tend to sell upon an income 
basis. The gross yield of most 
bonds is really made up of three ele- 
ments; first, the bare rental of cap- 
ital which now is not much above 3 
per cent; second, the compensation 
for risk assumed which depends up- 
on the assets and earning power be- 
hind the bond, and, third, the com- 
pensation for taxes to be paid out 
of bond interest by the investor. We 
are dealing here, however, with the 
swings of bond prices. 

Undoubtedly, bonds are ruled by 
the law of supply and demand; but 
the operation of this law is here ob- 
scured by the huge variations in de- 
mand. In other words, bond prices 
sometimes go up in spite of very 
great increases in the volume of new 
issues, and they sometimes go down, 


B OND prices respond pretty 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody's 
Investors Service 


is quite small—making it appear as 
though a large supply raised prices 
and vice versa. In most cases, how- 
ever, careful examination discloses 
the fact that a large supply of new 
bonds is usually accompanied by a 
still larger gain in demand. What 
one really needs is some statistical 
measure of the changes in the pub- 
lic demand; but any such measure 
is lacking, at least in simplified form. 

There are, however, a sufficient 
number of indirect evidences thereof 
to serve as a pretty good guide. The 
very simplest of these is to be found 
in the index numbers of commodity 
prices; for as already shown, bond 


- prices tend to move upward while 


commodities are moving downward 
and vice versa. They respond not 
to the minor changes in commodity 
prices from month to month, but 
tather to the broad swings only. 
There are several reasons for this 
relationship. For one, an upward 
movement of commodities or raw ma- 
terials often denotes higher operat- 
ing costs and falling percentages of 
profits to sales. For another, fall- 
ing raw material prices, broadly 
speaking, usually denote increasing 
productive efficiency and managerial 
skill and, therefore, increasing profits 
and savings available for investment. 


prices, however, bond prices are slow 
in changing the direction of their 
movement. After commodities have 
been swinging downward and enter 
upon a rise, it is some time before 
this rise so increases the costs of in- 
ventories and the amounts of work- 
ing capital required as to begin to 
draw funds out of the bond market. 
Likewise, when commodities and 
materials have been swinging upward 
and change to a downward direction, 
it is some time before the reduction 
of inventory costs and working cap- 
ital requirements diverts the flow of 
new funds or savings into the bond 
market. 

Corporation earnings records also 
supply us with a valuable indirect evi- 
dence of demand for bonds; for, 
while these earnings are not as a 
whole available for reinvestment, 
they accrue to the benefit of the in- 
vesting classes of our people. Cor- 
poration earnings in the United 
States decreased from 1866 to 1868; 
increased to 1882; diminished to 
1885 inclusive; expanded to 1890; 
decreased to 1894; increased to 1906; 
showed a horizontal or slightly de- 
clining trend to 1914; rose violently 
to 1916 inclusive; moved downward 
to 1921 and have since been expand- 
ing except for the slight reaction of 
1927. 

Bond prices moved generally par- 
allel in a rough way. They fell from 
July, 1864, to December, 1869; 
showed an upward trend to June, 
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HY bond prices are strong and are likely to go still higher 


is here explained by the 


ORPORATION earnings, although a little off from 

a year ago, are showing signs of improvement and 

they are likely to make steady gains after mid-Summer. 

The current savings of the investing classes of people 

have probably not fallen off as much as corporation 

earnings, because dividends have been increasing and 
costs of production have been diminishing. 

Commodity prices are rising, but the advances are 
mainly in agricultural and food products, while indus- 
trial materials which enter so largely into manufac- 
turing costs are still very close to the lowest of the 
whole post-War period. There seems little reason to 
doubt the trend of commodity prices should be down- 
ward for some years yet, because plethoric capital is 


noted statistician, Paul Clay: 


Capacity is pressing down upon the price level. 

Wages per capita are not rising rapidly; and at the 
present moment labor costs per unit of output are un- 
doubtedly falling. This means economy in operating 
expenses and the preservation of the high-saving ratio. 
Interest rates are advancing, but they are likely to begin 
declining again, and to show a downward trend into 
mid-Summer. Besides this, money is likely to be easy 
during the Autumn. Probably our national savings will 
show little or no decline from last year; and perhaps 
$9,500,000,000 is a reasonable guess as to what they 
are likely to be. 

The indications point toward a secular upward 
trend in bond prices for an indefinite period of 
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July, 1884; an advance to July, 1886; 
a decline to August, 1893; an ad- 
vance to September, 1905; a decline 
to May, 1920-and an upward trend 
since then. There was a rally from 
November, 1914, to November, 1916, 
amounting to about six points; but 
during this period stocks, on account 
of the war profits, had very strong 
attractions for the new funds of in- 
vestors. This rough parallelism, 
however, is sufficient to show the 
value of aggregate corporation earn- 
ings as an indicator of the trend of 
bond prices. These compilations of 
earnings are now readily available 
through the Federal Reserve Banks 
and other sources. 


Wages and Bond Prices 


Wages, too, when considered as a 
whole and tabulated and charted in 
index number form, throw much 
light upon the course of bond prices. 
When business conditions are such 
that labor has the upper hand, there 
is a tendency for capital to be con- 
verted or transmuted into wages, 
meaning that employers unintention- 
ally deplete their working capital and 
total capital by paying out in wages 
more than the revenues warrant. 
This, of course, tends to depress bond 
prices. On the other hand, when 
labor conditions are such that the 
employer has the whip hand, there is 
a tendency toward economy in wage 
payments and toward capital accumu- 
lation and strength in bond prices. 

From 1865 to 1872 wages rose very 
rapidly and bond prices but little. 
From the latter date to 1886 wages 
remained almost horizontal, while 
bond prices rose rapidly. Next oc- 
curred a swift rise in wages from 
1887 to 1892 inclusive with much ir- 
regularity in bond prices. From 
1893 to 1905 bond prices boomed, 
while wages per capita advanced 
very slowly. From 1905 to 1920 
wages boomed practically all the 
time, subject only to a slight reaction 
in 1908 and another one in 1914, and 


bond prices went down as fast as 
wages went up. After 1920 there 
was a sharp drop in wages to the 
Spring of 1922 and even since then 
the increase in wages has been so 
gradual that labor costs per unit of 
output have been falling. In short, 
bond prices tend to advance when 
labor costs per unit are low or mod- 
erate and to decline when labor costs 
are high enough to impair profits. 

Ratios of bank loans to deposits 
are also helpful; for, in a general 
way, these represent the ratios of the 
needs of business men to their cash 
resources—the bank loans represent- 
ing the needs of the borrowers and 
the deposits representing the cash re- 
sources. Owing to changes in our 
banking system, however, the inter- 
pretation of these ratios must be both 
flexible and careful. Any simple au- 
tomatic interpretation can hardly be 
made. 

Formerly, because of our decen- 
tralized bank reserves, a rise of five 
points in four months in these ratios 
amounted to a danger signal; and we 
here refer to those based upon the 
banks of New York. Now, how- 
ever, the ability of member banks to 
borrow from the Federal Reserve 
banks when in need renders such a 
rise often harmless. Yet, when these 
ratios are rising and when a consis- 
tent increase in “total bills dis- 
counted,” as shown in the weekly 
statements of the Federal Reserve 
system, disclose the fact that the 
member banks are borrowing more 
heavily from the Federal Reserve 
banks—then a decrease in the supply 
of funds or capital is denoted. 

Interest rates throw some light up- 
on the future of bond prices, if only 
one keeps carefully in mind the main 
relationship between the two. Inter- 
est is the rental of short-term loans 
of thirty days to six months, while 
bond yields are the rental of long- 
term loans of twenty to a hundred 
years. If the short-term rental goes 
down persistently enough, it will de- 


press the long-term rental and vice 
versa, just the same as wheat prices, 
if they go down persistently enough, 
will depress the value of wheat lands. 
However, there is no relationship of 
the slightest consequence between 
the daily, weekly and monthly move- 
ment of interest rates and those of 
bond prices. 


Interest and Bond Yields 


The quarterly averages of interest 
rates, when smoothed by the method 
of least squares, declined from the 
early part of 1871 to the first quar- 
ter of 1898; and bond prices ad- 
vanced to July, 1886, and then suf- 
fered a major decline to August, 
1893. Then this average of interest 
rates advanced into 1923, whereas 
bond prices declined to May, 1920, 
and then began rising. The quar- 
terly averages of interest rates 
reached their high peak in the third 
quarter of 1920, which was rather 
close to the time when bond prices 
reached bottom; but this was largely 
a coincidence, as shown by the fact 
that these quarterly averages make 
many wide movements in which the 
bond market does not share. In brief, 
the rates of interest have only a small 
value in forecasting bond prices 

When, however, it becomes more 
profitable to lend money than to buy 
bonds—referring to about equal risks 
—the prices of bonds are likely to 
turn heavy and vice versa. The rule 
would have a wider and more cer- 
tain application but for the fact that 
the major portions of deposits in 
banks represent the working capital 
of depositors and are not available 
for investing in bonds. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the significance 
of money rates as an index to bond 
prices is vastly over-estimated by the 
public. Indeed, the general supposi- 
tion that the two, money rates and 
bond prices, move inversely is, in ac- 
tual practice, untrue about 40 per cent. 
of the time. By seasons they usually 
move about parallel, rather than in- 
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yersely. Bond prices, upon the whole, 
tend to rise from September to Janu- 
ary inclusive, whereas money rates 
in the typical case make the greatest 
rise of the whole year from Septem- 
ber to December inclusive. The 
ereatest typical seasonal decline in 
bond prices occurs from May to 
August inclusive and so does the 
greatest seasonal decline in money 
rates. 

What, then, is the essence of the 
question which way bond prices are 
likely to move? This really amounts 
to asking how the demand for new 
capital compares with the supply 
thereof, “new capital’ here meaning 
savings out of earnings. Now, the 
great and important demand for such 
capital arises from the need of plants 
and other permanent improvements, 
or, in other words, construction out- 
lays. 

Nearly all savings or new capital 
ultimately find their way into addi- 
tional plants or permanent improve- 
ments. Thus, using the phrases in 
their broadest meaning, the savings 
of the American people constitute the 
supply of new capital and the addi- 
tional plant requirements constitute 
the demand. 


In the accompanying chart we show ~ 


the movement of national savings as 
estimated by ourselves. They in- 
creased from $3,492,000,000 in 1913 
to $8,515,000,000 in 1920; then de- 
clined to $6,683,000,000 in 1921 and 
gradually increased to $9;975,000,000 
in 1927—all the figures being esti- 
mates. Such items as income tax 
returns, corporation earnings, total 
volume of trade, wage statistics were 
used in these computations. It will 
be observed that since 1921 bond 
prices have steadily advanced with 
national savings. 


Sut it will also be observed that 
from 1915 to 1920 bond prices went 
down nearly all the time, while na- 
tional savings were increasing, al- 
though during the single year 1916 
both did go up together. Doubtless, 
this exception of the rule is more ap- 
parent than real, since during the 
whole period of 1917 to 1920 in- 
clusive savings and capital were ab- 
sorbed in financing either the War 
or the damages of war. It is reason- 
able to assume that under all ordi- 
nary circumstances bond prices should 
move in sympathy with the trend of 
national savings, except when either 
plant requirements or working capi- 
tal requirements increase more rap- 
idly than savings grow. The ratio of 
these requirements to national savings 
would undoubtedly tell the story ; and 
even the attempt to compute this 
ratio, notwithstanding the fact that 
accurate conclusions are unattainable, 
throw so much light upon the subject 
as to almost eliminate serious errors 
as to the trend of the bond market. 
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Two-Line 


Editorials 
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The stock market reveals that high- 
flying is not confined to aviators. 


* * * 
Chaos still ruies coal. 
* * * 


Remember that surprises are not 
surprising in politics. 
* ¢ ¢ 
Coolidge shows he’s still intent on 
damming extravagance. 


x * * 
“British Bonds List in New 
York.” Bonds across the sea! 
x * * 


A reminder: Time to plan vaca- 
tions for your wage earners. 
sss 
Oil shares still are cheap, rela- 
tively. 
* * x 
The “Power Trust” stands charged 
with having disseminated economic 
information, a serious crime in the 
eyes of demagogic politicians. 


* ok x 
Don’t sell rubber short. 
* * * 


Bank stocks look as high as the 
rest of them. 
x * x 
Once again Britain is demonstrat- 
ing her ability to muddle through. 
eee 
Congress hasn’t got beyond play- 
ing politics. 
a 
Aircraft States rank: New York, 
Ohio, Michigan. But the Pacific is 


awakening. 
eee 
Unemployment hasn’t ended. 


Business success today more than 
ever before calls for adaptability. 


“178,000 Firms in Russia Quit.” 
And the end is not yet. 
-. ¢ 
Artificial silk has already made 
many real millionaires. 
oe. oe 
The business man who won’t arbi- 
trate is arbitrary. 
o£ 2 
At present bonds look more at- 
tractive than boomed stocks. 
e.¢ 6 
“Profits on 17 miles needed to 
Pay Taxes on 100 Miles.” That 
stirs thought. 
x * x 
“Each Citizen Works 40 Days a 
Year for State.” That also incites 
thought. 
es 


America’s abnormal stock of gold 
will continue to melt. 


x ok x 
Spending is less free. 
‘-. «= 


So far, most proposed rail mergers 
have been derailed. 
* * * 


Dwight W. Morrow, Republican, 
and Owen D. Young, Democrat, 
woud make safe and sane Presi- 
dential candidates. 

* * * 


“A. F. L. Car Union Quits New 
York.” Company unions are making 
progress. 

.* * 

Australia has sold all her Govern- 
ment owned ships. Significant! 

os 


Before the war we had 16 ship- 


yards; now 8. What should be done 
about it? 
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OHN MARKLE, veteran phil- 

anthropic coal operator, head of 
the Jeddo-Highland Coal Company, 
one of the largest independent oper- 
ating companies in the anthracite re- 
gion, graduated from Lafayette Col- 
lege as a mining engineer. 

When discussing the value of 
young men being educated for the 
business they plan to pursue, he told 
of a friend who had a large coal 
business in Philadelphia, and who 
had a son who was taking a classical 
course at Harvard, as he was not in- 
terested in mining, coal, or determin- 
ing its British thermal units, the 
measure of its heating quality. 

However, when the young man 
graduated summa cum laude he went 
to his dad and told him he supposed 
that he should go to work, which, 


of course, greatly pleased the father. 

“Well, Charlie, the only job I have 
for you is to sell coal,” he said. 

So, believing in working along the 
lines of least resistance, Charlie 
thought it advisable to start with an 
old friend of the family who owned 
a large glass-works. He was prompt- 
ly admitted to the president’s office. 

“Well, Charlie, I am very glad to 
see you again, and congratulate you 
on your graduation with honors. 
What can I do for you?” 


“T’d like to sell you some coal.” 

“Fine! I buy lots of it. How is 
your coal in sulphur?” 

“Just full of it, just’ full of it,” 
cheerfully replied the salesman. 

“How about the B.T.U.’s?” 

“Not a d one!” 
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the dim background certain 

cities and towns of promise were 
omitted when the railway surveys 
were made and these passed slum- 
brously into decay, though their 
eminence had been great in stage- 
coach days. Their property owners, 
_ later visiting the other towns called 
“fortunate,” but usually more truly 
tc be described as “enterprising” 
(for they had worked to get the rail- 
ways) were acutely regretful. Their 
pocketbooks felt ill. 

Something comparable is happen- 
ing or is about to begin to happen 
to-day in American communities, 
which do not, but if they would 
might, get air lines. To-day, as then, 
while some citizens are hustling, 
others are pooh-poohing, neglecting 
or, with their hammers out, knocking 
the new. 

Which of course is nonsense. 


I generations not so very far in 


The 


ocean has been crossed by air in both 


directions, speed hitherto inconceiv- 
able has been achieved over land. 
Month by month the use of air trans- 
port for mail, commodities and pas- 
sengers increases. The Air Age is 
HERE. 


IME was when many a man 

and woman shuddered at 
thought of the great hazards of fast 
stage-coach. When the railway 
came, thousands honestly believed it 
to be mechanical devilishness. The 
present-day protests of the non- 





Communities Which Are 
Dead To-day Ten Years 


Hence Will Be Made 
Prosperous by Air Traffic 


By Edward Marshall 


progressive taxpayer when his alert 
brother gets up at the meeting of the 
Board of Aldermen to propose an 
appropriation for a local airport is 
evidence of a similar misapprehen- 
sion. But the secret of America’s 
success has been that the non-pro- 
gressive citizen usually has been 
over-ruled. 

Modern communities which lack 
leadership will suffer as others lack- 
ing it have suffered in the past. 

The impulse toward the develop- 
ment of aviation is becoming too 
strong to be resisted in America. 
Where panicky militarism has thrust 
European commercial flight, almost 
as fully as European military and 
naval flight, into Governmental con- 
trol, keeping it alive with the false 
food of subsidies, the American 
Government does not even fly the 
mails, some time ago having turned 
that great and splendidly successful 
job over to private enterprise—which 
is doing very well with it, as far as 


Model Airport Exhibted at the Detroit 
Air Exposition 


Ready for the Air Rush 





© German Tourist Bureau 


service goes, and before long will be 
making real money out of it. 


HIS and other indications that 

flight has come, in fact, as a 
public utility in the United States, 
should be as seriously pondered by 
the average citizen as the fact that 
the supreme feats of ocean crossings 
have been performed. Although old 
fogies still call air travel outrageous- 
ly fast, although the foolhardy who 
make it the medium of their sports 
or adventure frequently are injured 
or killed (as the similarly foolish 
are in motoring and ski-jumping) 
and although, so far, means of estab- 
lishing monopolies in air-transport 
have not been discovered, owing to 
the fact that the airship needs no 
right of way, even the big speculative 
interests are beginning to take 
thought of aviation. 

The Government has issued regu- 
lations for air-traffic on a scale which 
indicates that Mr. Hoover takes 
commercial aviation very seriously. 
People whose business is urgent are 
increasingly using the Air Mail. 
And “conservative” officials who 
decry airports (descendants of the 
men who voted “no” when free land 
for railroad building was proposed) 
are finding themselves defeated in 
one town and city after another by 
the “crazy dreamers” who are not 
afraid to demand graded, lighted, 
serviced, generally well-equipped 
landing fields as near as possible to 
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their eenters of community life. 

Twenty airways already have been 
plotted in this country, spanning the 
nation from Atlantic to Pacific, 
principally as the result of Air Mail 
operations, and the three proposed 
routes running generally from the 
Northern to the Southern boundaries 
will reach between Seattle and San 
Autonio, the Seattle line having been 
completed to Los Angeles; on the 
Winnipeg-Houston route the St. 
Paul to Dallas link has been com- 
pleted; between Mt. Clemens, Michi- 
gan, and New Orleans, something 
has been done; and between Boston 
and West Palm Beach, the Boston- 
New York Atlanta-West Palm Beach 
links are mapped and _ lighted. 

Along the finished sections of 
these routes developed airports al- 
ready are strung like beads and many 
others have been laid out; some have 
been built and fully equipped quite 
off the main mail airways. 


HESE airports mark the wise 

cities which have begun while 
the beginning is good. Those who 
wait may find it difficult to secure 
vacant areas large enough and near 
enough to their population centers 
to be effective and as a consequence 
may find expensive demolition neces- 
sary. They 
are certain to 
suffer from 
increased 
prices, besides 
missing al 1 
the early ben- 
efits of our 
national air 
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development. They will be like coast- 
al cities without handy maritime 
harbors. Their later generations will 
curse the short-sighted stupidity of 
this one. 

Communities without airports will 
be, literally, off the nation’s rapid 
transit lines and so their citizens’ 
goods and persons must be denied 
swift transport. Even those which 
have airports at inconvenient dis- 
tunces from the heart of things will 
suffer. 

A Government expert calls the 
“recreation value of an airport for 
the citizens of its towns as great as 
that of a park, a golf course, or a 
public bathing beach.” If it is near 
the center of its town its open area 
will make of it a valuable “lung,” or 
breathing place. Even gasoline fumes 
will be fewer in its area than in any 
similar area of a casually used street- 
space with its motor-cars. 

Airports benefit adjoining prop- 
erty, for they quickly become at 
least minor business centers, even 
though their dedication has been de- 
layed until commerce has permanent- 
ly solidified about other transporta- 
tion terminii. Hangers, repair shops, 
gasoline supply stations and eating- 
houses are sure to spring up around 
an airport. A hot-dog merchant 
near Roosevelt Field, New York, has 
made a fortune out of five cent 
“weenies.” A nearby high-priced 
hotel has been rescued from the 
depths. Small restaurants and the 
like always flourish, even now, near 
landing fields. When _passenger- 
carrying begins in earnest on our air- 
ways, which will be sooner than most 
people dream, large, high-class res- 
taurants will fringe the airports, as 
they already fringe those of Europe. 


N airport is a very simple mat- 

ter, its chief requisite being 
open, level space, well drained. 
Though near to its town’s center as 
cheap land may be found, it still 
should be in a region free from tall 
buildings, tall trees or telegraph 
poles and it should have good trans- 
portation to the population center, 
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D OES your city have an 
airport? If it does, is 
yours adequate? Has it the 
essentials that will make 
future citizens credit your 
generation with the wisdom 
of having anticipated a 
transportation development 
as significant as that of the 
railroads. Land for air 
terminals must be secured 
now near centers of com- 
munity activity. Here are 


some of the requirements 
for the Air Age. 








as, for instance, transit lines and 
hard roads for motor-cars. 


OON we shall far outstrip Europe 

in commercial aviation. Then air- 
ports will cover large areas just as 
air-transport has over there. Planes 
must have plenty of room for man- 
ceuvering on the ground and close 
to the ground and there must be 
space for hangars, at the start at 
least. 

The importance of municipal air- 
port ownership is emphasized. The 
Government has. declared itself 
against Federal ownership of any 
except military landing fields, unless, 
as I understand is to be done in Chi- 
cago, Air Mail landing platforms can 
be constructed on the roofs of post- 
offices. How general this may be- 
come, in instances where large new 
postoffice buildings are to be con- 
structed, probably will depend upon 
the success of this Chicago experi- 
ment. So far as I have heard roof 
landing-fields have not been tried. 

Delays in this matter are particu- 
larly dangerous. Airports must be 
roomy and eat space, although the 
aggregate of all the port space needed 
by an airway across the continent is 
not a thousandth of the aggregate of 
space taken by a railway covering a 
similar distance. 

It therefore would seem to be 
good judgment for municipalities 
which establish fields to buy as much 
additional adjoining acreage as can 
be obtained at reasonable prices. If 
never used as an addition to the field 
the purchased surplus will increase in 
value as the field develops so that 
later it can be sold at a profit suffi- 
cient to materially reduce the field’s 
cost. And if municipally owned, it 
can be kept free of structures which 
might hamper planes using the field. 

With regard to surrounding ob- 
stacles an easy formula has been 
worked out. The available size of 
the field is reduced by seven times 
the height of the highest obstruction 
on its edge. 

The airport in the city will be 
a place merely for the discharge 
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and reception of passengers, mail, 
express or freight, and American 
genius will make it highly efficient, 
recognizing its space to be too pre- 
cious to be used for storage. 

Government experts already have 
issued a warning regarding this, ad- 
vising municipalities to arrange for 
storage space on cheap planes in the 
outskirts because space adjoining or 
close to airports will be too valuable 
for this purpose. Planes will fly 
from the municipal ports to these 
cheaper localities to be laid up after 
discharging freight and passengers. 
Locomotive engines rarely are stored 
in the neighborhood of railway sta- 
tions. Round houses are _ built 
where land is cheap; similarly, tem- 
porary as well as permanent storage 
hangars, repair shops and the like 
probably in the end will be generally 
well beyond all city limits. Personnel 
will get its transport to them in its 
planes and away from them, if the 
planes are there laid up, by conven- 
ient trolley or bus lines. 


HE airport always is a local show 
place and one of its influences as 
such invariably is to give the public 
confidence in aviation. Learning 
from watching the operations of 
ships that aerial transport is practical, 
business men in increasing numbers 
will accept flying as a public utility 
and youngsters will glimpse its im- 
portance as an activity offering ca- 
reers and employment for experts. 
We have communities which are 
dead to-day which within ten years 
will be made into prosperous centers 
by air traffic. 
Sites for airports may be of var- 
ious shapes, the 





isted at Clover Field, Los Angeles, 
is inexcusable. While the square 
field is desirable, good ones can be 
even L or T shapes. 

Not fewer than two _landing- 
strips (runways with perpared or 
at least solid surfaces unlikely to 
become muddy) fully 100 feet wide 
may be considered necessary for the 
reception of ships coming from 
various directions. They may cross 
each other, forming any variety of 
X on the field, but this crossing 
should be at an angle of not less than 
45 degrees. In large square fields 
there may be four landing strips, two 
crossing at right angles and two 
between them. 

In laying out landing fields the 
direction of the prevailing winds 
should be considered, for planes land 
most easily when headed directly 
into the wind. Cross landings are 
not hard with small planes, but it 
requires expert pilotage to land a 
heavy plane in a cross wind. It is 
risky. Field construction should dis- 
courage it. 

Deep depressions, such as gullies 
or cut-in roads, will ruin a site for 
landing-field purposes, but mild ine- 
qualities of surface can be leveled. 
No road or street must cross a land- 
ing field. If two localities are avail- 
able the higher should be chosen. It 
will be freer from fog. Twenty-five 
feet of altitude make a great differ- 
ence in this regard. Land planes are 
at something of a disadvantage when 
landing or taking off across water, as 
rivers, canals, or lakes, but the pres- 
ence of good, clear water near an in- 
land landing field will offer landing 
space for seaplanes which have been 
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fiying overland. Bordering marshes 
are perhaps even more dangerous 
than rivers. If the take-off is to be 
across water or marsh the field 
should be a large one. 

Towns in high altitudes find it 
necessary to build landing fields 
larger than are required in lowlands, 
for the thinner the air, as the result 
of altitude, the more run a plane 
needs in taking off. 


HE nearer to the population 

center an airport is the better. 
This should be emphasized. The 
business man seeking the advantages 
of fast travel, or transport for goods, 
quickly will perceive that enough 
time may be lost in getting to an in- 
convenient airport to more than make 
up for all time saved later by rapid 
transit on the trip itself. 

Croydon, London’s chief airport, 
is reached from central London by 
such devious and crooked thorough- 
fares that some of the time saved in 
making the London-Paris trip by air 
is thus absorbed and a great advan- 
tage partly lost. New York’s recent- 
ly selected airport on Barren Island 
has the same disadvantage. Though 
land near to the heart of things may 
be expensive, the increasd taxation 
value of adjoining property which 
will result from an airport’s construc- 
tion will offset that to some extent. 

Most of the problems connected 
with the lighting of airports for 
night flying now have been worked 
out fully and apparently the most 
effective possible plans have been de- 
veloped. The cost of lighting a 
square field is less than that of light- 
ing a landing area of eccentric shape, 

as, for instance, 
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LIFE <7 BUSINESS 

















OCIETY is indebted to the work- 
._) men whose trade has ceased to 
be demanded because of the introduc- 
tion of new machinery in industry 
and should establish trade schools in 
which these unfortunate persons may 
learn new skills that will make their 
services desired. Even though the 
workmen are along in years, accord- 
ing to Professor Thorndike of Co- 
lumbia University, a man 42 years 
of age can learn a new skill almost 
as quickly and well as a young man 
of 21. He claims that it is easier for 
a man of 42 to learn than for a bov 
of 15.—The Rev. Dr. C. Everett. 


x * Ox 


Thinking is so painful that most 
of us can think only when we have 
to. A disturbing fact is that much 
of the world’s best work has been 
done on an empty stomach.—William 
Feather. 

. +s 
HERE are always those who are 
willing to surrender local self- 
government and turn over their affairs 
to some national authority in ex- 
change for a payment of money out 
of the Federal Treasury. Whenever 
they find that some abuse needs cor- 
rection in their neighborhood, instead 
of applying a remedy themselves, 
they seek to have a tribunal sent on 
from Washington to discharge their 
duties for them, regardless of the 
fact that in accepting such supervision 
they are bartering away their free- 
dom.—President Coolidge. 
. & © 


Deliberate with caution, but act with 
decision; and yield with graciousness 
or, oppose with firmness.—Charles 
Hole. 

From C. C. Voyle, Gainesville, Fla. 
ox tc.. 

If we can picture what is right 
and correct we shall be in a better 
position to discover and know what 
is wrong.—Plato. 

es 

Do your work—not just your work 
and no more, but a little more for 
the lavishing’s sake; that little more 
which is worth all the rest. And if 
you suffer as you must, and if you 
doubt as you must, do your work. 
Put your heart into it and the sky 
will clear. Then out of your very 
doubt and suffering will be born the 
supreme joy of life—Dean Briggs. 


A good thing to remember, 
And a better thing to do, 
Is work with the construction gang 
And not the wrecking crew. 
—Exchange. 
a 
For ten years Mussolini has not 
taken a drop of alcohol, and he does 
not smoke. He regards alcohol and 
tobacco as entirely unsuitable for 
people who have hard mental work 
to do. This opinion of his confirms 
my Own experience and practice.— 
Lord Rothermere. 


* * * 


God be thanked for books. They 
are the voices of the distant and the 
dead, and make us heirs of the spirit- 
ual life of past ages——William E. 
Channing. 








A Cext 


S TUDY to be quiet and to do 
your own business.—I Thes- 
salonians 4:11. 


Sent in by N. E. Gustafson, 
New Castle, Pa. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 




















If industrial strife is ever to be 
brought down to sane limits it must 
be done by enforcing responsibility. 
No single class must be permitted to 
run wild beyond the reach of the 
law. If there must be collective ac- 
tion, then let us so frame our laws 
that there will be collective responsi- 
bility —Charles Piez. 


+ 2 





A blemish may be removed from a 
diamond by careful polishing, but 
evil words once spoken cannot be 
effaced.—Con fucius. 

+ +2 


A man without mirth is like a 
wagon without springs, in which one 
is caused disagreeably to jolt by every 
pebble over which it runs.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


* * x 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 


OME of the daily papers are at- 

tacking a scheme which would 
give a better supply of electricity to 
thirteen of the southern counties of 
England. 

They assert that Chicago capital is 
behind the scheme—that it will be 
‘an American monopoly,” and so on. 
This is the wrong attitude to take. 
If Chicago capitalists will invest 
money in our electric service, they 
should be cheered on, not vilified. It 
is a foolish policy to erect any bar- 
riers against capital. The more that 
comes in, the better.—Efficiency 
Magazine (London). 

* * * 


Square thyself for use; a stone that 
may fit in the wall is not left in the 
way.—A Persian Proverb. 

From F. H. Dalrymple, Bedford, O. 
ie 


We are beginning to transcend the 
material. We are beginning to go 
beyond it even in science. The ex- 
tension of the means of communica- 
tion was due to the utilization of 
something else than matter. We do 
not live by matter alone. Children 
kept in merely material surroundings 
develop rickets and many diseases.— 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 


* * * 


EACTIONARIES, who would 

overthrow the revolution, are not 
our only enemies. They have powerful 
allies in alcohol and gambling. Reac- 
tion is our principal enemy and alco- 
hol is its most formidable ally. Cards 
are the ally of all the enemies of 
morality —General Obregon of Mex- 
ico. 

* * * 

The salesman preceded by adver- 
tising is an ambassador ; the one who 
must introduce himself is a peddler. 
—The Eaglet. 


* * 


Make no little plans—they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and prob- 
ably themselves will not be realized. 
Make big plans. Aim high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble, 
logical diagram, once recorded, will 
never die, but long after we are gone, 
will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever-growing insistency. Re- 
member that our sons and grandsons 
are going to do things that would 
stagger us.—Daniel H. Burnham. 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding’’ 


Fact and 


C aia 


By B. C. Forbes 


Can economic law be tamed? Its uncurbed functioning 
is working hardship to various industries and a large 
number of workers in the United States. Broadly and 
briefly, improved machinery, made freely available by the 
availability of an abundance of capital, 


ANXIOUS : ‘ 
TO TAME has created excessive productive fa- 
— cilities on a scale never before known. 


Unrestricted competition has brought 
prices in numbers of industries to such a low level that 
reasonable profit can be made only when plants are 
running at full capacity. 

“The only sare solution would be for manufacturers 
to agree among themselves to limit production to con- 
sumptive demand,” emphasized one influential manufac- 
turer who has been trying to achieve some such end in 
his industry. “But the laws now on the Federal statute 
books make any such action dangerous. These laws 
should be modified. The only alternative I foresee is ruth- 
less competition, very heavy losses all round, and the 
killing off of all but the strongest companies in each 
line. How fair prices can be established without either 
co-operative action or a period of cruel competition and 
the extinction of many concerns, I cannot see. The need 
for sensible action is urgent.” 

It cannot be gainsaid that excess productive facilities 
exist in such industries as steel, oil, woolens, cotton goods, 
silks, shoes, glass, lumber, radio, copper, rubber, coal, 
packing products, railway equipment, tanning, sugar, 
paper-making. Which is to be? Co-operation under legal 
sanction or competition to the death? 


* * * 


An early crown of thorns often leads to a crown of life. 


* * * 


Wall Street will be execrated should the stock market 
fall badly. The truth, however, is that Wall Street has 
not been solely responsible for recent stock speculation. 
Nor have Wall Street banks been mainly responsible for 
the expansion in brokers’ loans to 


ph well above four billion dollars. New 
TAKES UP York banks have not been lending any 
SPECULATION 


abnormal amounts; the abnormal in- 
crease has come from out-of-town institutions and cor- 
porations. Many banks in other cities and towns, unable 
to find employment for all their funds at home, haye re- 
sorted freely to lending on call. So also have numbers 
of industrial and other corporations in possession of large 
surpluses. A visit to New York brokerage offices is suf- 
ficient to convince one that speculation is being indulged 
in by unprecedented numbers of local individuals. Yet 
this increase probably is proportionately less than the in- 
crease in speculation by outsiders. But New York alone 
will be upbraided should disaster occur. 


“How are things going?” a friend greeted a veteran 
worker in a large establishment. “Not so good,” came 
the reply, in a dejected tone. “Why, what’s the matter?” 





“Well, .’ There was hesitation. Then the work- 
LONGED man went on: “T’ll tell you. I fin- 
FOR SLAP ished my twenty-fifth year working 
——” with this house last Wednesday and, 


do you know, the boss nor anybody 
else even as much as gave me a slap on the back on my 
anniversary? It seems as if nobody gives a d 
long you’ve been here or whether you stay or go. 
kind of feel a bit blue about it.” 


how 
I just 





The friend knew his boss well. He related the inci- 
dent. The boss immediately evinced interest. “That 
gives me an idea,” he exclaimed. Forthwith he induced 
all the veteran employees to get together and form an 
association. Next he announced a “party” for them. The 
veterans were guests of honor and, in the presence of 
all the other workers, they were presented with watches. 
That was only a little while ago, but the effect has already 
become pronounced. Not only is more work turned out, 
but there has been a very notable decrease in “rejects.” 
Now a record is kept of the day and date each worker 
was engaged, so that hereafter no veteran will lack a 
slap on the back, but will receive considerable recognition. 

a ae. 


From talks with newspaper publishers attending their 
annual convention in New York City one gathers that 
Vice-President Dawes is still regarded in many quarters 
as the Republican dark horse, this notwithstanding the 
mounting list of Hoover delegates. 
Hoover’s personality apparently has 
failed to impress many editors and 
publishers, whereas Charlie Dawes ap- 
pears to be unusually well liked. The gossip still persists 
that ex-Governor Lowden will be pitted against Hoover 
in the early ballots at Kansas City and that if the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is not promptly nominated, the Lowden 
support will be demonstratively switched to Dawes and 
a well-drilled effort made to stampede the convention. 


DAWES 

IS STILL 
VIEWED AS 
DARK HORSE 


Without going below the surface, it looks as if Gover- 
nor Smith and Secretary Hoover were practically certain 
of nomination. Even Southern opponents of New York’s 
popular Governor admit that they see little likelihood of 
being able to corral effective support for anyone else. 
One Southern publisher remarked somewhat facetiously, 
“The best we can hope for is a dry Protestant as Smith’s 
running mate.” A surprise is more possible at Kansas 
City than at Houston. The outcome of a campaign be- 
tween Smith and Hoover is widely regarded as by no 
means a foregone conclusion. So far, financial New 
York professes confidence in a Republican victory. 
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CHARLES F. MEYER L. F. LOREE 


Elected President of Stand- President, Delaware & 
ard Oil Company of Hudson Company 
New York 


When the announcement was first made that L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, was launch- 
ing plans looking to the creation of a transcontinental 
railroad, the writer made the very definite prediction that 
he would not succeed. This predic- 


eed tion was based mainly on Loree’s own 
WAS make-up. After you have had years 
FORESEEN 


of experience in sizing up men of af- 
fairs, you begin to be able to distinguish between those 
possessing dynamic personalities and those not possessing 
the stuff that means victory.. Loree is essentially of the 
old school, stand-pat type of railway operator. He has 
scant sympathy with modern ideas regarding the handling 
of workers, for example. He is entirely out of tune 
with modern industrial psychology. Railway men call 
him able, but he has the reputation of perpetually nursing 
erudges against regulation by the authorities, against ad- 
vances in wages, etc. He lacks the faculty of winning 
others over to his views, his wishes, his plans. Admit- 
tedly, he made a stern fight to fulfil his dreams. But 
events proved: that he had more opponents than friends. 
And so, as expected, the crowning ambition of his life 
has crumbled. Ability without personality is not enough. 
x * x 


Grouchiness towards others often comes from dissatis- 


faction with self. 
x ok x 


In our April 15th issue appeared an article, “The Cure 
for Coal.” Now comes President John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers of America with a plan along 
similar lines, although he does not outline how it could 


LEWIS or should be carried out. Briefly, he 
ENDORSES advocates the “squeezing out” of all 
“THE CURE but enough of the lowest-cost mines 
FOR COAL” 

to supply the actual demands of the 
country. He admits such a process would be painful. 


But he is convinced it has become necessary if the soft 
coal industry is to be placed on a sound, profitable footing 
for miners as well as mine-owners. Should his followers 
become reconciled to such a course, action by the property 
Owners, in co-operation with the authorities, might be 
feasible. Certain it is that our coal industry, like our ship- 
ping industry, is crying aloud for drastic constructive 
action, 
+ ae 
Neither look for nor run away from troubles. 
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K. R. KINGSBURY 
President, Standard Oil 
Company of California 


GEORGE W. MASON 
New president Copeland 
Products Company, Inc. 


Oil drilling usually is a continuous, twenty-four-hours- 
a-day process. The universal practice used to be two 
twelve-hour shifts. More than a decade ago Kenneth R. 
Kingsbury, president of the Standard Oil Company of 
California, introduced the eight-hour 


KINGSBURY ‘ . . 
ABOLISHES day for all employees, including oil 
——- drillers. But the seven-day week has 

continued throughout the industry. 


Now comes Mr. Kingsbury with another innovation, the 
six-day week for oil drillers. How can it be done? On 
exactly the same principle that newspapers practice. An 
additional crew will work twenty-four hours a week on 
each well, thus relieving the reguiar crews one day a 
week. 

This news should be proclaimed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The excuse given by railway 
managers and by others guilty of the seven-day week 
evil is that they must maintain continuous operations and 
that, therefore, the men must work every day. Kings- 
bury now demonstrates how to overcome this obstacle. 
He has proved himself an exceptionally successful execu- 
tive. He began at the very bottom of the oil industry, 
shoveling coal into a rapacious stationary engine. He 
has won his way up step by step. His company is uni- 
versally regarded as among the strongest of the whole 
Standard Oil group. Hence, his lead may be confidently 
followed by other executives. 

His humane handling of workers has proved mutually 
profitable. In addition to being a pioneer in granting 
the eight-hour day, he long ago put all workers of one 
year’s service on a monthly salary and gave a day off 
weekly, without reduction in the monthly pay, to all except 
drilling crews. The eight-hour day for drillers, the com- 
pany declares, “proved quite successful. Human effi- 
ciency increased. Drilling went along quite as successfully 
and practically as economically as before. It is believed 
the shorter week will also prove beneficial. Like previous 
steps, the new policy is a radical departure from custom. 
It will be made without reduction in pay per month.” 

Will other employers who still work men seven days 
a week, please mend their ways—and give this publica- 
tion the pleasure of spreading the news to other employ- 
ers? Humane treatment of workers pays, as Kingsbury 
has demonstrated. 

_ e. 


Study when to hold out and when to hold in. 
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ATS off to the Ameri- 
H can business man, the 

most abused of all our 
citizens. 

He is constantly maligned 
by politicians. He is belittled 
by the self-styled intelligentsia. 
He. is berated by labor radi- 





Should We Scoff at 


Our Business Men? 


The science of telephony 
was cradled here and has been 
developed here to a degree not 
even approached in any other 
land. 

American motion pictures 
are imported into every coun- 














try on the globe and are prac- 





cals. He is more often con- 
demned than commended by the press. The stage fre- 
quently holds him up to ridicule. Authors of best-sellers 
caricature him. Juries often take delight in deciding cases 
against his interests. Cartoonists portray him with the 


face of a pugilist and cover him with dollar signs. The 
pulpit is fonder of denouncing than defending him. 
He is represented as an ogre. As a taskmaster. As a 


money-grabber. Very often he is pictured as possessing 
abnormal brute strength but sub-normal brains. 

Well, let’s see how he compares with other types. 

In what fields does America lead the world? 

How do our politicians, our lawmakers, our statesmen 
compare with those of leading European countries? Is 
it not commonly declared that, when they match their 
wits against European statesmen and diplomats, they are 
as little children, or as raw clay in the hands of skilful 
potters? 

Do not the speeches and the conduct of our solons at 
Washington often excite criticism and condemnation? Is 
it not widely agreed that Congress—and the Congres- 
sional Record—frequently provide sorry spectacles? 

Were American business enterprises run as America’s 
courts are run, bankruptcy would chronically strew the 
land. 

Are our educational institutions recognized as leading 
the world? Or is it not the sobering truth that, after 
our universities have done their best, there are institutions 
of learning in Britain and on the Continent which are cap- 
able of taking our graduates and carrying them farther 
along? 

Are our literati head and shoulders ahead of the best 
in other countries? Hardy, Kipling, Barrie, Galsworthy, 
Shaw—can we match them as artists of the English 
language? 

How many native-born Americans are filling stel- 
lar roles in the Metropolitan Opera? Can we put a 
pianist against Paderewski, a violinist against Fritz 
Kreisler ? 

In the realm of pure science we trail rather than lead, 
but in modern applied science we now make a creditable 
showing—thanks to the American business man and cor- 
poration. 

When dazzling prices are paid for paintings, who are 
the painters? Since the passing of Sargent they almost 
all are foreigners. 

What has America contributed to the music of the 
world? Jazz! 

In the field of architecture, we are developing origin- 
ality and genuine merit—thanks, again, mainly to the in- 
spiration and the calls of business. 

A word now about the American business man. 

In every one of the newer industries, America has out- 
distanced the rest of the world—except, perhaps, in air- 
craft, and even here we promise to attain leadership. 

American automobiles dominate the earth. 


tically without competition in 
the international field. 

Radio research is conducted here on a scale and with 
a skill not equalled abroad, and the industry here has at- 
tained proportions unknown elsewhere. 

Our hydro-electric companies have set the pace for the 
rest of the world. 

American electric interests have lavished money on re- 
search with results that have won them leadership in 
foreign countries. 

We have taken hold of rayon, mastered its production 
and developed for it here a vogue not surpassed any- 
where. 

The American-born kodak is known wherever photo- 
graphs are taken. 

American advertising is setting standards for the rest 
of the world. The flattery of imitation increases daily. 

Our latest merchandising methods are being studiously 
studied—and sometimes copied—by the more alert 
foreigners. Our chain-store leaders have demonstrated 
their ability to invade European countries and build up 
vast, profitable chains there. 

It is an American merchant, H. Gordon Selfridge, who 
is setting the pace for department store merchandising in 
the largest of all foreign cities, London. 

American office appliances and methods have won their 
way into progressive business establishments on every 
continent. 

Mass production, rapidly becoming the goal of every 
industrial nation—is it not the child of the brain of the 
American business man? 

America creates and perfects more labor-saving devices 
ranging from combined harvesting and threshing ma- 
chinery to fountain pens—than all the rest of the world. 

In older industries our progress compares favorably, 
not unfavorably. Our steel masters are second to none. 
We are no longer novices in cotton manufacturing. 
American shoes are everywhere in demand. America 
leads the world in modern methods for extracting the 
greatest values out of crude oil. Our railroading has at- 
tained an efficiency here which amazes foreigners who 
come to study it. Our progress in the many-sided chemi- 
cal industry has been extraordinarily rapid in the last 
decade. 

In what nation are the relations between employers and 
employed as satisfactory, as harmonious, as they are in 
the United States. Tribute to what the American busi- 
ness man has achieved in this direction has been abun- 
dantly paid during recent years by pilgrimages of em- 
ployers, labor leaders and artisans from other countries. 
In this vastly important realm of human relations, the 
American business man has been more progressive, more 
forward-looking, more successful than the industrialists 
of any other country. 

It is an oft-repeated commonplace that the rank-and-file 
of the American people enjoy a standard of living not 
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even approximated elsewhere. To whom belongs the chief 
credit if not to the American business man, acting in 
intelligent co-operation with his workers? 

So, it comes to this: The critics of the American busi- 
ness man belongs almost without exception to groups that 
have not surpassed other like groups in Europe, whereas 
the indisputable fact is that the American business man 
has clearly out-distanced his fellows abroad and has been 
the mainspring of our many and unmatched blessings 
which flow from the creation and development of our 
unparalleled prosperity. 


* * * 

Without faith, failure. 
.* 

Resist becoming mob-minded. 
+ 

The alternative: Research, or retrogression. 
* * * 

In the end, we are all self-made—or unmade. 
. £4 


Where to go to employ young comers is now revealed. 
Arrange with college authorities to be put into touch 
with prospective graduates who have ranked high through- 
out their studies. President W. S. Gifford, of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, 


rel ” has conducted a study covering the 
YOUNG record of 3,806 college graduates in 
COMERS 


the Bell System, of whom 1,662 were 
less than five years out of college, and 2,144 from five 
to thirty years out. These illuminating points are brought 
out by Mr. Gifford in Harper’s: 


‘ 

Of the 3,806 men studied, 498 had graduated in the first tenth 
of their respective classes. By about the fifth year of their em- 
ployment this group began to earn more than the other college 
men. They continued to increase their advantage little by little 
until they were twenty-five years out of college. Then they began 
to go ahead still more rapidly. 

Next to the men who graduated in the first tenth of their classes 
come those who were in the first third of their classes—including 
the first tenth, 1,554 men. Their average earnings are lower than 
the earnings of the men in the first tenth of their classes, but 
better than any other group. 

Of the 3,806 men, 1,468 graduated in the middle third of their 
classes, and the median man’s earnings in this group by the time 
they were thirty years out of college is somewhat less than 
two-thirds that of the median man among those in the first tenth 
of their classes. 

The 784 men who graduated in the lowest third of their classes 
have earned the least. 

The man in the highest tenth in scholarship at college has not 
one chance in ten, but nearly two chances in ten of standing in 
the highest tenth in salary. The man in the lowest third in salary, 
on the other hand, has instead of ore chance in ten, only one in 
twenty-two of standing in the first tenth in salary. 

If studies by others corroborate the results of this study in 
the Bell System, and it becomes clear that the mind well trained 
in youth has the best chance to succeed in any business it may 
choose, then scholarship as a measure of mental equipment is of 
Importance both to business and to business men. 


x ok * 
Tune into the Infinite. 
se * 
Self-pity slays self-respect. 
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When magazine and newspaper writers visit Florida 
they interest themselves only in real estate and such like 
projects, and neglect other matters of more vital im- 
portance, Floridians complain. The article about Florida 
in our issue of April 1 has attracted 


pe oty we extraordinary interest because it pre- 
FROM Florida in an entirely new 
FLORIDA sented y 


light. Peter O. Knight, of Tampa, one 
of the State’s doughtiest champions and a successful man 
of large affairs, sends these impressive facts: Bank de- 
posits to-day are nearly twice those of 1924. Florida 
has had more tourists this Winter than ever before. 
Motor passengers from other States passing South 
through the Jacksonville-St. Johns River bridge in Febru- 
ary totaled 30,207, an increase of 29 per cent. over a 
year ago, 30 per cent. over two years ago and 98 per 
cent. over February of three years ago. The existence 
of surplus hotel and apartment accommodations resulted 
in tourists this Winter receiving such value for their 
money that they were astonished. “They expected to 
find a wreck, soup houses and bread lines; instead, they 
found more general prosperity than exists to-day in the 
North. Citrus growers have received splendid prices for 
their fruit. So have vegetable growers. All in all, it is 
really the best Winter Florida has had.” 

My opinion is that Florida will go steadily forward, 
avoiding the insane speculative excesses which proved so 
disastrous. I would sooner buy well-selected, unboomed 
Florida real estate to-day than overboomed stocks fea- 
turing New York Stock Exchange dealings. 

* * * 


’ ad 
The sun will rise again to-morrow. ss: 


* @ 4 

A veteran barber located between Wall Street and up- 
town New York was complaining that business was ter- 
ribly dull. When asked the reason, he delivered him- 
self of this philosophy: “Don’t you know that a great 


ma busi i 
< oe ny usiness men are spending 
DISCUSSES their time down in brokers’ offices in 
BUSINESS Wall Street? Their o busi 
oy ei wn siness 


was kind of quiet, so when the stock 
market began to go up and went on going up a lot of 
them decided it was easier to make money by buying 
stocks than by sticking to their own business and trying 
to push it ahead. And I want to tell you that they’ve 
made money, too, nearly all of them. They are now 
neglecting their own business more than ever. The fools 
don’t know that they are just gambling and that they 
are pretty sure to lose before Wall Street gets through 
with them. I have been barbering for fifty years and 
I have seen a lot of fellows get it into their heads that 
they were smarter than Wall Street. But they learned 
different. You just wait and see what happens again 
this time. They’ll be back attending to their own busi- 
ness all right. Then trade here will get better.” 

Submitted without comment. 
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ensions and Scrap Piles 





HERE came to our door an old 

man of sixty-five. His clothes 

were shabby and his shoes 
were unfit for sloppy streets. He was 
clean and quite erect for one of his 
years. An open countenance and eyes 
that inspired confidence, with a voice 
altogether well modulated for one 
who had worked since boyhood in 
an industrial plant. . 

He was selling some small house- 
hold article, and there was not a 
doubt but that he felt under necessity 
of making some apology or explana- 
tion. 

It came voluntarily, almost anx- 
iously, in response to the question that 
was unspoken but put almost as for- 
cibly by the blank something in my 
wife’s face. 

More often than once a week for 
several weeks back she has remarked 
in the evening, “There was a 
good-looking old man at the door to- 
day; he was selling shoe laces. I 
hated to turn him away.” Usually 
she buys something she does not need. 
Some of them are men whom we 
know. Some have held honorable 
leadership in local churches—they 
were plant men of small incomes, but 
men of ideals and character. 

This is the story that has come to 
her. “I have been employed by 
for 50 years. I reached the pension 
age last year. For many years I have 
looked with hope at the approach of 
the time when I must be retired. I be- 
lieved that on the basis of the aver- 
age of my last ten years in company 
service multiplied by the number of 
years I would have enough for the 
Mrs. and myself to live by economiz- 
ing as long as we need it.” 








Can Such 
Things Be! 


By Milton J. Phillips 


Then follows an account of loss 
of position and appointment to an- 
other of lower salary or wage rate; 
after a time another shift downward, 
and so on, until by the time the pen- 
sion is to be figured, the weekly in- 
come has dwindled or shrunken to a 
mere $8 or $12. In some instances 
it may be more. The total pension 
rarely runs above $15 and they are 
old people. The man is too far be- 
yond the medium of life to ob- 
tain permanent employment unless 
through the interest of some friend 
he is given a school janitorship or 
similar position in a church. 

The cold desolating fact is that 
good people whose incomes have al- 
ways been small, by dint of raising 
families, are left stranded when the 
frosts of life’s winter are heavy. The 


HE writer of this article 
lives in a great industrial 
city. He knows the conditions 
of these veterans of industry 
for he sees it at first hand. He 
has written this article for 
FORBES to arouse the atten- 
tion of the leaders of indus- 
try. It may be only a local in- 
dictment; we wonder if such 
things can be true elsewhere. 
—The Editors 


expectation of a life time gone with 
the gesture of the soft thumb of a 
young official in a swivel chair of a 
mahogany-lined office suite in a dis- 
tant city. 

It is a fact that men at or near the 
beginning of the last ten years of 
company service are informed that— 
“Tomorrow you will be transferred,” 
without explanation or opportunity 
to put in a plea that the wife is an in- 
valid or that there is a bed-ridden 
daughter or son at home. “Orders,” 
is the only reply, and this process is 
repeated steadily, brutally, until the 
final call and announcement that, “At 
5:30 to-day the company will not 
need your services longer.” 

Words cannot do full justice in 
describing the chilly hopelessness that 
overwhelms, nay prostrates, the hon- 
est old employee, cut off in this man- 
ner, with a pension utterly inade- 
quate. He is out of a job, except 
for temporary employment here and 
there, a day or two at a time, at mere 
nominal sums. Of course, the com- 
pany is cutting down overhead—effi- 
ciency, doubtless—the edict of some 
new specialist in How to Cut Over- 
head in a Factory. And the army of 
old folks grows, suffering acutely all 
the time. 

This matter is a subject of frequent 
comment among employees who have 
observed that the process is steadily 
grinding on and on—that there 1s 
method to it; that it is undoubtedly 
a fixed company policy that “beats 
the pension,” in the language of the 
street. This, too, in a period when 
mutuality of interest between pert- 
sonnel and employer seems to be 
crystallizing nicely, if one reads the 
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what a fra of a cent 
per nile means in savings 
to business usé@ of automobiles 


When business operates automo- 
biles, it requires only the slightest 
| margin of saving per mile to aggre- 

: gate a substantial total in a year’s 
time. Take for example, a com- 
pany using 100 cars, averaging 20,000 
miles each per year—a total of 2,000,000 
car miles. A reduction in the cost of 
operating these cars of only half a cent 


) 4 


materials and workmanship— its 
scores of advanced engineering 
features—all contribute to the re- 
markable economy of this General 
Motors six and are the reasons for 
organizations in practically all lines of 
business turning to the Pontiac Six. 


And in addition, Oakland offers its 








per mile means a $10,000 saving yearly. 
Certainly an appreciable amount. 


The New Series Pontiac Six is designed 


“Fleet User’s Plan.” If youare interested 
in automobiles for business purposes, 
write our Commercial Division for 
complete information. Learn how you 


and built to effect a saving, for business 


can effect appreciable savings regard- 
users. Its basic design—its quality of 


less of the mumber of cars you own. 


From some of the largest corporations in the world and from many smaller firms, letters have come 


in by the hundreds, asking for copies of the book, “Experiences of Various Companies in Han- This Book sent upon 
dling Automobiles with Salesmen”’. . . The book includes three general sections: ‘‘Who Buys the request— 
Car—the Company or the Salesmen?”; ‘‘How are Operating Expenses Handled?”; and “Develop- Mail the Coupon 
ing a Plan of Operation” ... If you are interested in this book, or in Oakland’s plan for cooperating 


with fleet users to reduce sales cost, send in the coupon below. 










OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAN PD-PONTIAC 


PRODUCTS OF 4Xxe GENERAL MOTORS 


















: Oakland Motor Car Company; Dept. L, 
f Pontiac, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the book: “Experiences of Various Companies in Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen.” Tell us more about your fleet user’s plan. 


PIN aba cases ccascsnitnsasbabuanskaniacthcoonectarretisoseee I cna sas. ss kansasnadndnconsamcene cansaehes 
PINs icassssinsvapsadccovdaecboucactincs eae eT Dy ee A (State) 
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official utterances that appear now 
and again. 

One such official only recently de- 
plored the “Distressing discourage- 
ments of our scrap piles.” 

True, there were damaged tools 
that might easily have been saved; 
there were actually unopened pack- 
ages of new goods, unused bars of 
soap, office stationery, articles of 
company -manufacture with the 
merest noticeable scratches or other 
minor defects—undeniably thousands 
of dollars worth of salvable stock, 
needless waste that had the appear- 
ance of sheer carelessness, wanton 
recklessness, or even worse, inten- 
tional destruction. 

Vexatious, in the™heated declara- 
tion of the official, certainly, and put 
exceedingly mildly at that. 





Employees are as bitter in their 
judgment of a policy that deprives 
them of a living at the time they and 
their wives will be practically help- 
less. They could withstand privation 
more bravely at their present time of 
life than at the time they and their 
friends from the shops are becoming 
objects of charity—the kind of per- 
sons, too, that have given repeatedly 
to charity, never thinking that they, 
too, would possibly some day be in 
need of similar help. 

The old men now stranded are the 
100 per cent. up-headed, square 
American types, without a vestige 
of old world-ism. They are being 
forced to think contrary to the im- 
pulses of a half-century. Their knees 
are wobbly—their hearts and sense of 
justice are being cut to the quick, 
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and they see no extenuating condi. 
tions that might justify the policy of 
cutting off their pensions. 

May the scrap pile and the pension 
both be festering sores. It is likely 
that in the minds of some operatives, 
it is a case of “You kil my dog; | 
kill your cat.” Surely short-sighted is 
the policy that deprives the old man 
and his old wife of the confident ex- 
pectation of a half-century. As sure- 
ly short-sighted is waste of material 
by workers who have employment. 
Is the man in the mahogany-lined of- 
fice in a distant city not chargeable 
with a cruel defiance of every prin- 
ciple of right in the matter of old- 
age pensions? Is he likewise not to 
blame in a measure for the deep- 
seated enmity engendered in the 
minds of indignant employees? 





Get Ready for the Air Rush 
(Continued from page 30) 


signaling is not absolutely free from 
interference by fog, rain, sleet and 
snow as yet, but it is believed by 
radio experts that much may be ac- 
complished in this direction. 

The name of the airport, paint- 
ed in great white letters on the 
dark colored roofs of buildings, and 
marked on the surface of the field 
itself, usually by stones arranged in 
gigantic letters and kept white- 
washed, should be kept illumined at 
night whenever flyers are likely to 
pass over the field, with or without 
the intention of landing, and, of 
course, when landings are to be made 
upon a field, flood-lighting, that is, 
the illumination of the whole surface 
of the field, is an absolute necessity 
of safety. In addition to this it 
should be arranged by airport plan- 
ners that all surrounding obstacles, 
as high buildings, trees and poles 
shall be topped by red danger signals 
at points sufficiently above their high- 
est protuberances to give aviators 
good warning of the perils which they 
offer. 

The presence of a landing field is 
indicated by a regulation beacon, 
installed at that particular point at 
which it can be made most conspicu- 
ous without obstructing the landing 
area. Airport beacons soon will be 
as important a part of the nation’s 
transport machinery as ocean and 
lake coastal lighthouses now are. 


Federal instructions call for the 
installation of beacons upon structural 
steel towers, each provided with a 
platform surrounding the light for 
the convenience of the attendant, and 
bearing the lights at a height suffi- 
cient so that they will be considerably 
above all surrounding obstructions. 
The present “standard” beacon is a 
twenty-four inch revolving light; 


fitted with a parabolic mirror and a 
100 Watt T-20 airway incandescent 
lamp (developed by the United 
States Bureau of Standards) show- 
ing a light of well over two million 
candlepower. 

The light is thrown by means of a 
searchlight drum fitted in a yoke on 
a base containing a motor which 
drives the ray of the beacon the full 
circle of the horizon at the rate of 
either six or nine revolutions per 
minute as may be desired. 

Such inland lighthouses will be as 
significant to our future interior 
travel and commerce as those of the 
coasts have been in the past to the 
maritime traffic. 

The beam of the beacon ordin- 
arily is elevated at an angle equal 
to half of the beam spread, a pro- 
cedure which permits it to pro- 
ject the greatest possible amount of 
light into the sector essential to ap- 
proaching aircraft. Commercial cur- 
rent usually will be available for the 
operation of these beacons, but air- 
port planners should not consider any 
scheme providing for the delivery of 
that current, or other “juice” used 
on a field, by means of feed wires 
elevated upon poles. If commercial 
current be not available a gasoline- 
engine-driven generator can be in- 
stalled at a reasonable expense. 
Other types of beacons may be just 
as good and perfectly acceptable, but 
this happens to have been denomin- 
ated “standard.” 

A wind-indicator is an inexpensive 
essential of a field. It consists, in its 
simplest form, of a cloth cone of con- 
siderable length, which, being blown 
from a pole, will extend in the di- 
rection to which the wind forces it 
without puzzling fluttering. 

“Boundary lights” form a very im- 
portant part of an airport’s equip- 
ment. They should be white and 
when seen from above should clearly 
indicate the field’s outline and limits. 


Not more than 250 feet apart on the 
largest fields, they should be closer 
than that on small ones. 

For lighting the surface of the 
field for landing purposes, or, when 
planes reasonably may he expected, 
at all hours of a night, flood-lights 
are necessary. Naturally the same 
connections may serve both boundary 
and flood-lights. The flood-lighting 
of fields has been very carefully 
worked out by Government and other 
experts in connection, especially, with 
the Air Mail. 

Variously shaped fields require 
various forms of flood-lighting. A 
large square field can be flooded 
with light by six high candle- 
power lamps on each side. Fields 
of irregular shape and _ especially 
of the L or T shapes, require 
more complicated arrangements for 
flood-lighting. In flood-lighting, as 
in every possible way, care must be 
taken to see to it that everything 
unusual about a field is fully revealed 
to the arriving airman. In one in- 
stance, for example, wherein a land- 
ing-field has been devised upon a 
sports ground, the stadium is flood- 
lighted every night so that no flyer, 
approaching, may fail to see it as an 
obstruction. 

_ Figures as to the cost of existing 
airports will give something of an 
idea of the measure of expense to 
which municipalities along American 
airways may be expected to be put if 
they wish to march (or fly) with the 
times. These details are official and 
may be accepted as accurate, al- 
though, of course, airport costs will 
differ in every instance with differ- 
ing requirements due to location, cost 
of labor, cost of electric current and 
especiallv cost of land. The eighteen 
landing-fields here specified have 


been so acquired, constructed and 
equipped under widely divergent cir- 
cumstances, and this adds to the 
value of the figures. 


FOR! 
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“Relieves our executives... 


greater protection... 


greater speed... 


a monetary saving.” 


The Boston and Maine Railroad about 


the ‘Todd Check Signer 


SucH endorsements as that of 
the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road follow the installation 
and use of the Todd Check 
Signer everywhere. This re- 
markable machine releases 
business executives from the 
old method of signing checks 
by hand. 

The Todd Check Signer 
takes checks in sheets of four, 
five or six, puts on them a re- 
production of genuine signa- 
ture and a photograph (or 
other symbol) and has them 
ready for distribution at the 
astonishing rate of 7500 to 9000 
an hour! The signature is more 
nearly non-counterfeitable 
than any other known method 
of signing. The machine, dou- 
ble-locked, requires the pres- 
ence of the operator and an 
executive in order to be opened. 
The executive merely super- 
vises the operation 
of the machine. 










A meter registers every check 
issued. Here is the safest, fast- 
est known method of signing 


checks—a modern method—a 
method in keeping with pres- 
ent-day business ideals of speed 
and economy. 

A Todd representative will 
tell you of the remarkable rec- 
ords of the Todd Check Signer 
and of the endorsements that 
have been given it by such users 
as the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, the 
cities of Toledo and Detroit, 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 





TODD SYSTEM 


OF CHECK PROTECTION 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Todd Check 
Signer. 7500), 
checks hour! Fi 





of Chicago, the Reo Motor 
Company, the Rochester Tele- 
phone Company, and many 
others. Get in touch with him at 
the nearest Todd office or write 
to us. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further informa- 
tion about the 


(_] Todd Check Signer 
(J Super-Speed Protectograph 


5-15-28 


Name 





Business 





Address. 
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Remington {23° % site 


and _ supplies 
are favorably known everywhere. 
Over five million Standard, Port- 
able, Noiseless, and Electric Rem- 
ington typewriters have been built 
and sold. Remington Bookeeping 
machines are unsurpassed. The 
name yg om truly means “A 
Machine for Every Purpose.” 


Kardex Visible record-keep- 


ing systems bring 
buried facts to light, constantly 
ready for profitable use. Kardex 
Sales records, Stock records, Cre- 
dit records, Purchase records can 
be found wherever business is con- 
ducted. Time saving, profit as- 
suring Kardex systems have been 


a 


E plan, and you profit from our plan- 

ning, because ‘Remington Rand products 
and plans help you to increase sales, to speed 
up production, to buy properly and sell right. 
Remington Rand plans help you to cut costs and re- 
duce overhead, in fact, to do at all times the things 
that bring added profit. .. . Profit follows the proper 
planning of office and administrative routine. Yet 
many do not realize the vital part that equipment and 
plans for its use play in every business. Whether you 
operate a small business from which you take all the 
profit, or whether you are a responsible officer in a 
large corporation, this consolidation of office appli- 
ance leaders can mean much to you and your profits. 
. . - Telephone your local Remington Rand office or 
write to us direct. Tell us where your present routine 
is unsatisfactory or where the information regarding 
certain phases of your business is incomplete or too 
costly. Tell us where present equipment is not meet- 
ing today’s needs and giving you full return on your 
investment, or let us survey and report our findings. 
We will produce for you the plan you need. . . . Rem- 
ington Rand Business Service Inc., 374 Broadway, New 
York City. Branches in all principal cities. 


“wen eredcacrcernce 


Twrerewererreecete = 
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developed for every business pur- speed, for touch method operaticn. filing cabinets have been the stand- 
They are famous for their depend- ard for almost three generations. 
ability. And Dalton service is For the furnishing of a simple 
- 7 ace ti everywhere. alphabet set of guides, or for the 
Safe-Cabinets ped <4 installation of a complete filing 
secure protection for more of the ” punched card account- . 
vital records of business. Safe- Pow ers ing and tabula ting seaceil ss taceees 


Safe-Desks, Safe-Cabinet equipment handles statistical work 


Vault Doors, and the famous Safe- and numerical tabulations with un- 
Cabinets themselves are thorough- believable speed and accuracy. For Baker-Vawter 
ly tested, and their standards of Pay Roll Records, for Sales An- 


performance are demonstrated be- alyses, Powers prepares a printed Kalamazoo 
fore they are sold. 


sheet complete in every detail as 


t "systems are available for every 
_— Every problem of general account, ¥P¢ of, record, whether intensely 
Dalton ~~ — ing can now be handled by Powers. active in the daily business rou- 
machines are made for every fig- 
ure problem, from the simplest 
addition to the most complicated 
bookeeping. Daltons are built for filing equipment, filing supplies, ducts. 
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department Library bureau is at 


tine or bound as a finished history 
of business activities. Quality, Dur- 


° filin ability, Beauty are the outstanding 
Library Bureau idm reig attributes of these loose-leaf pro- 
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Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


REMINGTON - KARDEX >: SAFE-CABINET> DALTON +» POWERS 
KALAMAZOO - BAKER-VAWTER » LINE-A-TIME » LIBRARY BUREAU 
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Glorious Playgrounds 


Round the World ~ the one finest trip of a lifetime 


Japan casts her spell upon’ you from 
the moment your ship enters Yoko- 
hama harbor. For behind this great 
City, rising to the sky is mighty Fuji- 
yama, sacred mountain. 

Then you enter the life of this gay 
and joyous people. Japan is a land of 
festivals and a land of progressive- 
ness as well. 


The lure of China is the lure of the 
ancient East. See her temples, her 
people. Shop here in quaint bazars 
for ivories, laces and jade; for silks, 
batiks and rare embroideries. 


On we go to Manila, reminiscent 
of Old Spain. Malaya, Ceylon and 
India beckon to new adventures, as 
interesting as those behind us, but 
wholly different. 


Round the World to Egypt, to Italy 
and France. 


Palatial President Liners to take you 
in complete comfort. All rooms are 
outside. Beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. Public 
rooms large and luxuriously appoint- 
ed. A dining service unexcelled, 
world travelers tell us. Optional stop- 
overs. 


An American Mail Liner sails every 
fourteen days from Seattle and Vic- 
toria to Japan, China and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient via Honolulu and 
Round the World. Fortnightly sail- 
ings from Boston and New York for 
the Orient via Havana, Panama and 
California. See the Pacific Coast. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 


Genoa and Marseilles for New York : 


and Boston. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 
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Stenographers Pick Model 
Employer 


W. LEONARD, president of 
A. the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company has been picked as a 
model. Bosses, thought the stenog- 
raphers, are always laying down 
rules for them, some even going so 
far as to decide what they should 
wear, whether they may smoke or if 
they should use lipsticks. 

So the Pacific Northwest Stenog- 
raphers’ Association, on the theory 
that turn-about would be fair play, 
decided to pick a model employer to 
rival the model stenographer. These 
are the attributes which resulted in 
the selection of Mr. Leonard as a 
good boss: 

He is always on time, but doesn’t 
complain if his stenographer is late. 

He gets his own telephone calls 
and answers them personally. 

He dresses well and doesn’t chew 
dead cigars. 

He doesn’t swear. 

He doesn’t ask his stenographer to 
lie by telling visitors he is not in. 

He doesn’t discover at quitting 
time that he has a lot of dictation. 

He doesn’t mind an alteration in a 
letter. 

He never complains that he’s mis- 
understood. 





The Key to a Man’s Mind 


There are times when the gate 
leading to a man’s mind is closed and 
locked. You may have ever so many 
skeleton keys, but none of them will 
unlock the gate. Try to make an- 
other appointment. Impress him 
with the thought that the business 
you have is of great importance to 
him and that the time you will re- 
quire in explaining your business to 
him will be well spent. Don’t enter 
into an argument. Gain his confi- 
dence ; impress him with your sincer- 
ity; convey the truth that you are 
advancing a cause of mutual interest ; 
plain dignified business-sense always 
commands attention. A man’s mind 
is like a safe with a time lock. It 
is useless to work the combination at 
the wrong time or place. Always 
use discretion, and if you work the 
combination properly you will open 
the treasure.—Punch. 

* *« Xx 


The future life will be one of 
toil. As Jesus said, “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” The 
creative activity of man and God are 
both found on earth. Shall not the 
same continue in different ways 
adapted to the new conditions of the 
life? There will probably be differ- 
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Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1206 CONTINENTAL TR, BLDG., BALTIMORE 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


ent kinds of work and different kinds 
of workmen, and the most far-reach- 
ing labor will be along the line that 
we think of God, toiling to improve 
the souls of men—The Rev. C. 
Everett Wagner. 


514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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‘Mundum abrasive for polishing 


MQ sw 
Polishing, as well as grinding, is an im- SSN > 

portant operation in the metal working aS 
industries. Tools and parts of machines 
and vehicles are polished with that prod- 


uct of the electric furnace known by the 
trade mark Alundum. 











Hundreds of tons of this electric furnace 
abrasive are employed in the manufac- 
ture of various brands of abrasive paper 
and cloth. 





Thousands of tons of Alundum Abrasive 
are used in the manufacture of grinding 
wheels—indispensable tools of indiistry. Ses 
NORTON COMPANY os -. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Teaching Millions 
to Buy 
(Continued from page 24) 


penditures over the four-year period 
of $16,000,000 to $25,000,000. The 
campaign of the furniture dealers is 
in the survey stage at this writing 
and the amount of the budget to be 
sought has not been determined. 

It probably goes without saying 
that the relatively new theory of 
competition between industries, rather 
than between individual units of an 
industry, is one of the factors which 
has had a great deal to do with the 
rapid development of group con- 
sciousness in the industries operating 
under the Millis plan. The idea on 
which the campaigns are based, how- 
ever, is far more constructive than 
any plan of mere competition. In 
every case where it has been tried it 
has had the effect of establishing new 
high standards of service by reduc- 
ing costs, and in many instances this 
has reached the point where it has 
been possible to extend the benefits to 
the public in the form of reduced 
prices. 

According to records of the Flor- 
ists’ Society, for example, their cam- 
paign has so stimulated the produc- 
tion of glass—which is the trade 
term for greenhouses—that shortages 
during special seasonal rushes such 
as Christmas and Easter are being 
gradually but surely eliminated. The 
result has been that the American 
public is getting more and better 
flowers at less cost per plant or 
bunch, since there is no longer so 
much tendency toward the skyrocket- 
ing of prices. This also has bene- 
fited the florist by the gradual elim- 
ination of the dull seasons, since the 
public is becoming more and more 
flower conscious and sales as a regu- 
lar habit are growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

“The business men of this coun- 
try are learning,” says Mr. Millis, 
“that the value of advertising can- 
not be measured merely by the effect 
it has on the public. A man begins 
by advertising a product, and as his 
program grows he has to study it to 
discover its advantages. Before long 
he discovers, inevitably, its disadvan- 
tages—the shortcomings of quality 
or service subconsciously noted by 
the consumer—and in order to get 
the business he improves the product. 
This is after all the final field of 
competition—the constant effort to 
improve product and service and to 
lower cost—which has made the 
United States the economic wonder 
of the world. It is an ideal competi- 
tion in that it does not bring profit 
to one at the expense of another, ex- 
cept as the other may fall behind 
the times. In the long run the de- 
termining factor in success is value— 
what the seller gets depending on 
what he gives.” 
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The World’s Best School 
has Worst Students 


By Donald A. Laird 


OR the past two weeks I have 

been trying to pick an assis- 

tant. I have learned a great 
deal in that time and so have some 
applicants. Some of them, I am 
afraid, have gone away with funny 
ideas about a psychologist, but I 
think they have also gone away better 
students in the World’s greatest uni- 
versity—the School of Experience. 

The first man wrote me from Long 
Island saying that he had had a great 
deal of experience. Back to him 
went a letter requesting that he tell 
me what experiences he had that 
were worth having; and had he 
learned anything out of these proud 
experiences of his. I am beginning 
to suspect that most people who talk 
about their experience have seldom 
been through any that are worth 
while or that they have profited by 
them. Their “experience” is a catch- 
penny phrase to cover up their own 
weakness. 

Then there was another letter from 
Chicago. This from a fellow who 
had been through so many experi- 
ences in such a short time that they 
gave away his inability to get along 
with others. He thought his wide 
experience was an asset, and al- 
though he had been attending a good 
school he had been a dunce as a 
pupil. 

“T have had eight years straight 
experience in the work,” came in a 
letter from Troy. And why was he 
still getting experience in the same 
work? I wanted someone who could 
profit with two years’ experience and 


step into a more responsible job, 

Business houses are as poor pupils 
as some human beings. “If Ford 
can do it, we can,” said one trying 
to profit by the experiences of an- 
other—but their cash reserves were 
not adequate while Ford’s were. 
They are now analyzing that rueful 
experience post mortem. 

“We'll put on more nickel plate, 
raise the price, and sell it on install- 
ments,” another decided. They had 
neglected to survey others’ experi- 
ence and had not discovered that 
nickel plate and instalments would 
not compensate for their attempt to 
displace electricity in the home. They 
took the way out that required least 
thinking about experience. I think 
they will recover under the new 
board. 

Thank providence university stud- 
ents are not so loath to learn as are 
the students in the University of 
Hard Knocks. I’d have quit long 
ago if they were! 

A friend who is now superintend- 
ent in a pottery works and with no 
education except in the school of ex- 
perience has risen like an Alger hero 
largely because he has the habit of 
asking himself very seriously every 
Sunday afternoon: “What damn fool 
experience am I repeating?” They 
will not be able to keep him for 
eight years of experience; he learns 
more out of eight months’ experience 
than many do in eight years. 

What damn fool experience am I 
repeating ? 

I wonder. 





One Banker to Another 


DWARD D. DECKER, as 
banker and life insurance direc- 
tor, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 
seen the ups and downs of that farm 
and grain belt repeated again and 
again. In 1907, when the banks had 
their reserves in central reserve 
cities, the smaller towns carried their 
liquid assets in Minneapolis. When, 
on October 28, the “lid” was put on 
and no currency was to be paid out 
anywhere in the United States, a 
great panic ensued. Northwest banks 
had very large balances in Minne- 
apolis, and if they wanted a little 
currency they were refused it. Min- 
neapolis had a very large balance in 
New York and they were also refused 
the cash. 
One banked in St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, Mr. Decker relates, called a 


Minneapolis banker, who had a very 
comfortable balance from the small 
town bank in his vaults, and asked 
him to ship in $5,000 in currency. 

“Well,” said the city banker, “I 
would like to do that. You certainly 
deserve it, for you have kept a nice 
account with us, but I cannot do it 
without the approval of the Clearing 
House. No currency may be shipped 
out without their approval.” 

He reminded the country banker 
that conditions were such that every 
bank had to look out for itself until 
the scare passed. “In other words, 
each bank will have to stand on its 
own bottom.” 


“Well,” said the gentleman in St. 
Cloud, “that’s all right, but the 
trouble is you have got my bottom.” 
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Tr Because “Metered Mail” is the fast- branch offices, and others who have 
Ss est and most modern postal mailing been waiting to install “Metered Mail” 
€ system available today, it has been the with lower priced equipment. 

, choice of the largest and best known The new Model “F” is a smaller mail- You Can Have 


business institutions of the country. 
“Metered Mail” is expedited in 
postal despatch ...it eliminates the old- 
fashioned adhesive stamp ... it safe- 
guards the postage account ... it saves 
time and labor in preparation of mail 


ing machine produced by the same 
engineers who developed the high 
speed, heavy duty cancelling machines 
in use by the Post Offices of our Govern- 
ment and many foreign countries and 
the larger Postage Meter mailing ma- 


a Demonstration 


Our offices in twenty- 
one leading business 
centers now have the 
new Model “‘F”’ mail- 
ing machine for dem- 


...it has become a mark of progressive- chines that have spread the world- onstration. We will 
y ness and a symbol of integrity. Letters wide use of “Metered Mail.” a to have 
I bearing it command a high degree of The new Model “F” automatically yo = adeanenies 
1 attention. imprints the “Metered Mail” indicia, convenience. Or, if 





Now the great demand for “Metered 
Mail” has made it possible to develop 
a less expensive machine and these 
advantages are available to business 
houses, stores, banks, departments, 


seals the envelopes and counts the 
mail—and sells for $385.00. Never 
before has there been offered an auto- 
matic mailing machine at such a low 
price. 


you prefer, we will 
send you a folder out- 
lining the features of 
this low priced ma- 
chine and explaining 
its operation. 


THe Postrace METER COMPANY 





Sole Distributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing Equipment 
712 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


OFFICES IN TWENTY:ONE AMERICAN CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
‘ @ 2596 
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This Tire 
Steers Easily 


The Fisk Heavy Duty “Rugged 
Tread” Tire insures full balloon 
comfort with easy steering, punc- 
ture and bruise resistance and 


plus mileage. 


Known to hundreds of thousands of mo- 
torists, the Fisk Balloon Cord is factory 
equipment on many popular cars, widely ac- 
cepted for standard service. Every tire bear- 
ing the Fisk name is backed by an Institution 
of National Prominence, one of the world’s 
largest and oldest makers of tires. All Fisk 
Tires are made of Fisk “ Fillerless Cord”. 

Fisk “Time To Re-Tire” Boys broadcast from coast 


to coast over 36 of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and associated stations, every Monday evening. 














FISK 
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How to Borrow From a 
Bank 
(Continued from page 17) 


will have readily available and no 
hesitancy in tell. He will also be 
asked to state all of his debts and 
contingent liabilities. Any good 
business man will be willing to make 
a complete and frank statement of 
these facts in confidence. 

These facts and figures will be 
carefully checked up and analyzed 
by the banker and if he is satisfied 
that the applicant has character and 
capacity in himself, and a proper 
amount of his own capital in his 
busintéss, there will be no difficulty in 
consummating the loan. 

The method in which the loan will 
be made will be determined by the 
circumstances of the case as revealed 
by the bank’s analysis of the facts in 
respect to the borrower and his busi- 
ness. If the conditions presented 
are unusually favorable, the bank 
will probably be willing to make the 
loan on the basis of a promissory 
note without security. That is, it 
will accept from the borrower a 
straight note, which consists of his 
unconditional promise to repay on 
demand or at a fixed or determinable 
future time the given sum of money. 

A bank in extending credit in this 
manner pays an unequivocal compli- 
ment to the character of the borrow- 
er and the condition and prospects 
of his business. It manifests unre- 
served confidence in both. Upon his 
signing the note the amount stated 
on its face will be credited to his ac- 
count at the bank and will become at 
once available to him to _ check 
against in connection with the re- 
quirements of his business, such as 
payments for materials, labor, goods 
or other productive expenditures 
which the banker believes will create 
sufficient income for him to pay back 
the loan in due course. If, at matur- 
ity, his obligation is duly met he will 
have no difficulty in borrowing again 
and again from the bank as often as 
conditions in his trade and his own 
conduct warrant. 

Frequently the bank, while willing 
to go along with a man, does not feel 
that the particular set of conditions 
presented by his business justify it in 
making the loan on the basis of a 
straight promissory note. It is an- 
xious to co-operate with him but 
may feel that certain factors require 
that more security be furnished for 
the loan than his mere written prom- 
ise to pay. It may feel that his own 
business experience is not quite so 
seasoned as it should be or that the 
prospects in the trade in which he is 
engaged are not so unclouded as it 
would like them to appear. At the 
same time it neither wishes to lose 
his business through ultra-conserv- 
atism nor to withhold its aid from a 
man in whom it has confidence. 
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However, the banker can never lose 
sight of the fact that he is lending 
other people’s money, that is, the 
money of his depositors, and that he 
must take every precaution to pro- 
tect them. 

Additional security for the bor- 
rower’s note, therefore, may be 
called for. It may be arranged in 
yarious ways. One is to require that 
he have some other financially re- 
sponsible person indorse his note so 
that, in case unforeseen exigencies 
arise which render him unable to 
meet his obligations himself, the 
bank can call upon the indorser to 


make good. 
Note on Collateral 


Again, if it is impossible for him 
to give an indorsed note, the loan 
can be negotiated on the basis of a 
collateral promissory note. Collateral 
security for this purpose may be 
supplied in various ways. If the 
borrower desires money to buy a 
supply of goods—to seize an advan- 
tageous opportunity, perhaps—and 
does not need to put them immediate- 
ly into stock in his store but intends 
to keep them in a warehouse for a 
given period, the warehouse receipt 
can be deposited with the bank as 
additional security for his note. 

On the other hand, if he wants to 
place his goods immediately in stock 
he may secure the loan by depositing 
stocks or bonds as collateral if he has 
them available. Various other forms 
of collateral under certain conditions 
may be used, such as bills receivable 
when they are in the form of notes 
from a merchant’s own customers 
who are financially responsible, or a 
mortgage on real property. Or 
again, satisfactory collateral may be 
in the form of trade acceptances or 
bankers’ acceptances. 

The cost of such business loans is 
ordinarily moderate in consideration 
of the normal profits which the bor- 
rower should expect to earn on the 
turnover of the goods purchased with 
them. The exact rate will vary with 
circumstances, such as the general 
level of interest rates, the current 
supply of loanable funds in the par- 
ticular place and at the particular 
time the loan is made, and also the 
standing of the borrower himself and 
the nature of his business. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that 
almost any business man who is con- 
ducting a successful business without 
bank credit could very likely conduct 

a much more successful business 

with the aid of bank credit. This is 

not to imply that every business man 
or every business needs or is entitled 
to bank credit, but many a man be- 
cause he lacks vision or courage is 
overlooking an opportunity to broad- 
en the success of his business simply 
because he has not gone to his neigh- 
boring banker and discussed his 





affairs with him. 


.000 Classes 


of Users contribute 
to this man’s knowledge 











_— experiences of 
many thousands of 
Addressograph users, in 
over 3,000 lines of activi- 
ties, are at the command 
of the Addressograph 
representative. 

Back of him there is also the 
Addressograph Research Bureau, 
combing the nation for detailed in- 


formation regarding profitable ways 
of using Addressograph equipment. 


He is a specialist in the huge work 








PROFIT ANALYSIS SHEET 
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Check the following uses to determine how 
you can use Addressograph Profitably | 


SALES PROMOTION 


Speeds out: Announcemen: Boo 
Circalae Envelopes, Notices, tote, 


Letters, Follow-up notices, A 
lists, House organs, Cataloes “ 
ulletins, Price-lists, Post-cards. 
*RECORD-Keeping 


Heads up: Bank statement Cost ing record: 
Inventory records, Invoices,’ Job iene “ 


records, Producti tool repair 
Stock ledger et orders, Store issues, R 


5 Stock isiti 
Tabulating machine cards, Time ahae 








*IMPRI NTING 
Imprints: Booklets, Blotters, Mailer strips, 


on s, 
Folders, on P 


*SHIPPING FORMS 


Addresses: Bills of ladin, oute shee 

: Bill ,R 

Labels, Shipping pcan ¥ Way bills, > 
Tags, singly or in gangs. ; 





*COLLECTIONS 


Fills in: Bills, Collection Le 
3 » tt 
UP notices, Installment collectica fom, | 


eter-reading forms. remium noti 


ic service bills, Receipts, Statements. 


*DISBURSEMENTS 
Imprints: Dividend checks Pay-checks, 


Pay-roll sheets, Pa: ; 

n y-envelopes. 

receipts, Stock i Ih Fee 
Voucher checks. 


*PRODUCTION 


Writes: Machine and tool repair 


Time cards, Time ti : 

rds, ickets, Sho; : 

Production orders, Stock requisitions 
Stores issues. : 





*IDENTIFYING 


Pincosses or Indents: Metal Direct: 








Metal Labei 








Machine Name P1 —~4 
Name Plates, Em; = Bad a 
» pl 
Shrubbery Tags, Cream on Tags,’ ‘Metal [J 
iS. 




















of increasing net profits by reducing costs of imprinting, listing and addressing 
modern business forms as outlined on the Profit Analysis Sheet. 


He is qualified by reason of his own years of training in an organization built dur- 
ing the past 35 years to render a service that helps business make more money. 
It will be to your advantage to have the Profit Analysis Sheet checked in every 


department of your business. Keep in mind that thousands upon thousands of 
users imprint, list and address 165 distinct business forms with Addressograph 


equipment 10 to 50 times faster than with 


m or typewriter. Our repre- 


sentative will explain the methods adaptable to your particular business. 
A request from you will receive the prompt attention of our Research Bureau. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 


Copyright 1928 Addressograph Co. 
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PRINTS FROM TYPE 


>K More than an 
Addressing Machine 

















automatic 


models 










Electric 
models 












Machines for every 
size and kind of business 
Prices from $20 to $4400. 
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Practical—But He Watches 


the ‘Theory Too 


NE thing is certain, I am con- 
() vinced—the career of every 

man who builds a highly suc- 
cessful business is tuned to a keynote ; 
a keynote which, usually, was struck 
early in life. It may be the willing- 
ness to work hard and long, learned 
on the farm as a boy. It may be the 
habit of thrift taught in childhood, 
or the conviction that success gen- 
erally follows the ability to think 
farther ahead than the other fellow. 
But whatever other qualities the suc- 
cessful business man has, you will 
always find him dominated by that 
keynote. 

The keynote in the life of H. W. 
Young was struck, years ago, when 
he was a mechanic working at the 
-bench in a small New Hampshire 
electrical factory. Without it he 
would have been far less likely to 
have built in sixteen years the larg- 
est electrical company exclusively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of stand- 
ardized high voltage switching and 
outdoor substation equipment. 

In the experimental room, of the 
little factory, he had been groping 
for several days trying to build an 
electro-magnet which would exert a 
certain pull. He had tried various 
windings without success but was 
prepared, if necessary, to continue 
groping indefinitely until he struck 
the right one. 

“That Summer,” Young said, “we 
had in the shop a fresh graduate 
from an engineering school. The 
boys in the shop called him the ‘col- 
lege dude’ and I fear we sometimes 
went out of our way to make life 
unpleasant for him. 
It was a sort of class 
feeling, I suppose, not 
uncommon on the part 
of so-called practical 
men for the theorists. 


Boy Had the Idea 


“One day, while 
struggling with my 
magnet problem, the 
. boy stopped, watched 
me for a few moments 
and then ventured the 
question, ‘May I ask 
what you are trying to 
accomplish ?” 

“IT told him some- 
what shortly, I fear. 
‘Perhaps I can help 
you,’ he said and took 
a slide rule from his 
pocket. After a little 


By Johnson Heywood 





HERBERT W. YOUNG 
President Delta-Star Electric Company 


NTEREST, almost fanatical in 
its concentration and _single- 
purposeness, is one of the secrets of 
running his complicated: but highly 
successful business. 


manipulation, he said, ‘If you will 
use sO many turns of such a size 
wire, you will get the pull you want.’ 

“Tt was somewhat mysterious to 
me and I probably evidenced little 
faith in his advice, but it stuck, and 
that evening found me back at the 
bench trying out his plan. I’d tried 
out about every other combination 





Night illumination of the large Cahokia 66,000 volt sub-station 


near St. Louis 


so had nothing to lose—but to my 
surprise it worked. 

“His success with a slide rule and 
a formula set me to thinking. Form- 
ulas were things I had never dreamed 
of as being of any practical good. 
But here was a theoretical boy who 
solved a problem in seconds, that I, 
a practical man, hadn’t mastered in 
days. : 

“Forthwith, I engaged him to 
tutor me nights and kept at it with 
him and several others for seven 
years. Ji is conservative to estimate 
that every dollar then spent on books 
and tutoring has been worth thou- 
sands to me since. 

“Realization of the place of theory 
in business, combined of course, with 
practicalities, is the keynote of the 
business in which I am now engaged. 
I now know, that theory offers not 
only a short cut in solving practical 
problems but also if a business is not 
theoretically sound, it won’t work 
out in practice.” 

Radical Change Needed 

You can get an idea of what 
Young’s company makes from the 
illustration. It is a modern outdoor 
substation used to step-up the voltage 
for transmission purposes or step it 
down for commercial use. 

“Years ago,” Young explains, 
“you may have noticed near a trans- 
mission line a wood-pole structure 
supporting a transformer, some mis- 
cellaneous switching, fusing and 
lightning protective devices. What 
you saw was a forerunner of the 
modern substation ; the pioneer ; rap- 
idly passing in this scientific age. 

“But before modern 
high capacity substa- 
tions could be success- 
fully built, some radi- 
cally new ideas had to 
be created. Simply in- 
creasing the size of 
the older equipment 
would not solve the 
problem. The need 
was a Standardization 
of certain fundamental 
units which could be 
assembled or grouped 
together so that the 
completed installation 
would be moderate in 
cost, give maximum 
service and have a 
workmanlike appear- 
ance. 


“One of the first 
of many obstacles en- 
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..§0000 ecards 


... that should have 
been good for a lifetime 


A PROMINENT life insurance company kept what 
was known as a “permanent record” of its policy- 
holders. Each of the 80,000 cards that made up 
the record bore from one to forty or fifty entries, 
showing policies in force, premiums paid, loans, 
examinations—all information of vital importance. 
And they might be needed for as long as 85 years. 


When the cards were originally ordered, the 
purchasing department specified an index bristol 
of a certain weight . . . a good white color ...a 
smooth writing surface .. . and, of course, a price 
as low as was compatible with these qualities. They 
got just what they asked for. 


In making a survey of this firm’s business forms 
and records a short time ago, the Paper Users’ 
Standardization Bureau found that the 80,000 cards 
were rapidly going to pieces under the severe han- 
dling to which they were subjected. Analysis of the 
index bristol used showed it to be sulphite and wood 
pulp, with a “life expectancy” of about five years 
—using the insurance man’s own words. 


Every five years or less, these cards were being 
reprinted and recopied, with labor and expense, 
besides a serious danger of possible omissions. 

The report of the Bureau recommended for this 
purpose a high quality rag index bristol, strong 
enough to withstand all the hard usage of a life- 
time. The cost was about $2 a thousand higher 
than that of the original cards—$160 for the entire 
80,000. But today the company has a record which 
is truly permanent by using cards that do 
not have to be replaced. 


EAGL 
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It would not be fair to hold the purchasing 
department responsible in this case. The stand- 
ardization of papers is a matter for expert technical 
judgment, never before available to the average 
business house. Today, however, for an increasing 
number of firms, the possibility of costly errors in 
paper-buying has been eliminated. The Paper 
Users’ Standardization Bureau has given them a 
sound basis for all their purchases of paper. 


> ¢ This confidential service 


is yours on request 


You can have the broad experience and unusual 
laboratory facilities of the Paper Users’ Standard- 
ization Bureau applied directly to your own firm’s 
business papers. 


The complete service covers the standardization 
of paper for all letterheads, forms, ledger sheets 
and card files which you employ. It includes a 
thorough analysis of your individual paper prob- 
lems and provides you with a comprehensive report 
which establishes quality standards, fixes price 
limitations and simplifies buying procedure. 


Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corporations 
this year. 


It is made without charge or obligation of any 
sort. American Writing Paper Company, Inc., 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 
Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 





Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 
Eagle-A Index Bristols 


Agawam. Acceptance. Massasoit. Darien. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Mimeograph 
and Manifold Papers. 
LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN 
PAPER YOU USE 


THE 
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From Canada to Mexico 


— a glorious playground 


F* away from murky city, beyond the majestic Rocky Moun- 
tains, is a country beautiful beyond description—a land of in- 
dustry which, using oil and electricity in place of coal, knows noth- 
ing of soot and little of smoke; a land where freight cars and deep- 
water ships exchange cargoes at the edge of the Pacific; a land 


famous for the products of its soil, and a land of rare scenic at- 
tractions. 


From Puget Sound to San Diego Bay stretches the Pacific Coast 
Empire, a domain richly blessed by Nature and being wonderfully 
developed by man. Here great cities have been built within a gen- 
eration; here is trade and commerce; here is rest and recreation. 

Visit this empire of the West where scent of apple blossoms is 
wafted to workmen through the open windows of busy factories; 
where trim yachts dance across the bows of lumbering cargo boats; 
where the odor of pine and fir lingers in a city’s streets, and great 
enterprises are conducted within sight of orange groves. Here are 
trade centers in the midst of one glorious playground, with scenic 
attractions rivaling the finest the world has to offer, with roads of 
solid concrete extending without a break from Canada to Mexico. 
To understand and appreciate this Pacific Coast Empire means you 
must see the full length of it. Whether you are interested in its 
business life, its Pacific export trade, its manufacturing, or only 
wish to enjoy the pleasures of its outdoor life by mountain lake and 
stream, or at the seaside—arrange to see it all. 


For either general information on the Pacific Coast or a definitely 
planned Coast trip, write 


‘Pacific Coast Empire Department 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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countered in establishing these stand- 
ards was the desire of many engi- 
neers for expressing their individual- 
ism which found a fascinating out- 
let in designing substation equip- 
ment. As result, many utilities had 
their individual tailoring establish- 
ments cutting their own equipment 
clothes; and frequently the result 
presented anything but a custom- 
made appearance although it usually 
totaled a tailor-made cost. 

“A great impetus was then given 
the standardized idea by the discov- 
ery that, after all, the high tension 
equipment was only a 1 per cent. 
item. That is, the total cost of the 
necessary outdoor substation and 
switching equipment was but 1 per 
cent. of the total cost of the pro- 
ject on which it was used. For ex- 
ample: if a utility planned to spend 
$10,000,000 on a system the high 
voltage material needed would only 
cost $100,000. 

“Aside from the fact that utilities 
found it did not pay to spend time 
in designing special equipment for a 
1 per cent. expenditure, another con- 
dition soon arose to force standard- 
ization. The electrical industry’s un- 
precedented growth began to place 
upon utility engineers so great a 
burden in keeping pace with neces- 
sary expansion that relief from the 
detail of individual equipment design- 
ing was welcomed; and this could 
only be accomplished by standard- 
ization. 

“After the industry became con- 
vinced that the specialist could do 
this 1 per cent. job better than it 
could be done by utility engineers 
concerned with more important 
duties, the next problem was to de- 
velop a manufacturing organization 
that could take care of the demand. 


Keep Records for Years 


“Fortunately, I had for years kept 
records of customers’ monthly equip- 
ment demands in the form of graphs. 
By combining and charting a large 
number of these curves it was then 
possible to arrive at composite graphs 
showing the total demands to be ex- 
pected and when they would occur. 
One very important result of this 
system is that factory production 
can be kept on an even keel and 
close to maximum. In the electri- 
cal industry this is termed operating 
at a high load factor. 

“Another use of these graphs is 
to impress upon customers the ad- 
vantages of spreading orders out 
more smoothly when possible to the 
end that material can be deiivered at 
the exact time needed. By super- 
imposing similar charts for all cus- 
tomers it also permits forecasting the 
demands that will come on the fac- 
tory at any time. As a result, work 
can be scheduled ahead when incom- 
ing business is light, and standard- 
ized stock parts accumulated for the 
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business ahead as evidenced by the 
charts. 

“T am often asked ‘What thrill do 
you get out of running a 1 per cent. 
demand business?’ 

“My answer is, ‘Interest—in fact, 
almost fanatical in its concentration 
and single-purposeness.’ A consider- 
able part of the interest has been in 
doing something constructive, some- 
thing useful, something more than 
merely duplicating the thing that 
some one else has done. It sounds 
stilted and trite when it is spoken, 
and even more so when it is written, 
but, nevertheless, it is true that the 
only return from business effort that 
is imperishable and worth the worry 
and sweat we put into it, is the knowl- 
edge of a needed service honestly, 
helpfully and profitably rendered. 

“T say, ‘profitably’ because I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. No 
business man who wishes to build a 
successful, stable, commercial insti- 
tution can afford to underestimate or 
subordinate the money-getting neces- 
sities. It’s a 50-50 proposition. The 
business man’s attitude must be a 
sensible appreciation and valuation of 
both commercialism and idealism. 


Publicity Essential 


“One of the commercial necessi- 
ties was that of telling the story of 
standardized equipment to utilities 
by advertising and the creation of a 
distinctive trade-mark. The public- 
ity program was carried out in well 
known business publications and the 
expenditures made have been justi- 
fied by results. 

“The trade-mark problem was also 
successfully solved by taking the two 
fundamental diagrams, so familiar to 
electrical men, namely; the DELTA 
and the STAR. These two funda- 
mentals were then encircled with a 
complete plan and a fundamental 
company, with this distinctive trade- 
mark, was created. 

“To tie together what I have said 
in an attempt to leave with the 
reader at least one clear-cut idea: I 
believe my experience has proven 
that any field is large enough and 
opportunity is present everywhere if 
one puts one’s heart into the daily 
chore, building for the general good, 
confident that out of the industry’s 
progress he will find his fair share 
of the total gain.” 


A Valuable Book 
The Editor: 


Assuring Business Profits’ by 
Rand is about the most valuable book 
that has come to the writer’s atten- 
tion in this field. It is so entirely 
different from the general run of 
books written by college professors 
and theorists. 


F. D. COURTENAY, President, 
Embosograf Corporation, 
New York City. 
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Cincinnati’s New Age 
(Continued from page 20) 


reached among them, the problem 
was settled as far as the railroads 
were concerned by building better 
terminals in other cities. 

Cincinnati never lost her trade vol- 
ume. But she did not gain any to 
speak of. She never lost in popula- 
tion from census to census, but her 
rate of growth was inconsequential. 
That this had a smothered effect 
upon the spirits of her citizens is 
altogether likely. It did not make 
them personally morose or gloomy, 
for Cincinnati was a beautiful city to 
live in and her people, as Cincin- 
natians saw one another, were about 
the finest company, socially, that one 
would care to have. But the situa- 
tion did discourage these very fine 
peopie trom working together hope- 
fully on great municipal projects. 

But times changed in America. 
Times changed, in the years imme- 
diately following the war, more rap- 
idly than times had ever changed be- 
fore. It was not, noticeably at least, 
a political change. The change 
seemed to be industrial. It seemed 
to have much to do with new theories 
of industry and trade. 


N the old days there was a more 

or less prevalent notion that the 
way to get rich was to out-smart the 
other fellow and to take something 
away from him. Now it began to be 
noticed that the way to get rich was 
to find out what the other fellow 
really needed and to give him some 
of it. The word “Service” began 
to be spoken in strange places. 

In the old days the “interests” 
were in a constant struggle with the 
people to obtain certain rights. When 
it was discovered that the funda- 
mental purpose of corporations was 
to serve the public, and one corpora- 
tion after another really acted as if 
it had made the discovery, a good 
many of the old tensions suddenly 
gave way. In some cities, the people 
rose in their might and slew their 
political machine. In some, the ma- 
chine just eased itself out of the pic- 
ture and nobody noticed what be- 
came of it. In Cincinnati—in con- 
servative, complacent, smug Cincin- 
nati—the people went quietly to the 
polls one day and adopted about the 
most radical city charter ever adopt- 
ed in America: 


A city manager, for instance, to 
do away with politics in all the city’s 
business affairs. And proportional 
representation! Ten years before, 
anyone who proposed proportional 
representation in Cincinnati would 
have been looked upon as an anar- 
chist. 


But the new city government came 
and everybody liked it. With it 


came a new age in Cincinnati, and 
naturally enough, many Cincinnatians 


assume that the new government was 
responsible. But Cincinnati will have 
to argue that out: the point is that 
the new age arrived, and with the 
new age, a number of perfectly im- 
possible things occurred. 


The supposedly greedy power 
interests, for instance, in the person 
of the Columbia Gas and Electric 
Company, has started to build a $14,- 
000,000 building in Cincinnati and 
is developing an industrial district in 
which power can be distributed to 
the greatest advantage and at the 
lowest possible cost. There is no 
more bargaining with politicians for 
a chance to make profits. Great 
profits are now known to flow only 
from great service, and everybody 
in Cincinnati seems willing to have 
its public utility give them that. 


ND the railroads have got to- 

gether, so that Cincinnati is 
presently to have not only a Union 
Station but an adequate freight 
terminal. 

This is no small achievement. In 
fact, in Cincinnati, it seems like a 
miracle. Especially they can not 
understand how the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was induced to make the 
sacrifice it did. But all the railroads 
have consented to the co-ordination 
now and the plans are being worked 
out by terminal authorities. In a city 
organized as a distributing center, 
but which had been told for a genera- 
tion that any great expansion of its 
facilities could not be expected, one 
may imagine what this news means. 


How it came about is a personal 
story. Committees had been laboring 
with the railroads for years, com- 
mittees representing the Chamber of 
Commerce and all sorts of civic or- 
ganizations. These committees had 
worked hard. They had given all 
the time they could spare. They had 
met the railroad officials. They had 
stated their case. They had argued 
and pleaded and begged, always with 
the answer, however, that the rail- 
roads would see what they could do. 

Three years ago, however, the agi- 
tation took a different turn. George 
B. Crabbs, president of the Carey 
Roofing Company, volunteered to 
take the chairmanship of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee. Mr. 
Crabbs is one of Cincinnati’s first 
citizens. If the railroads were to 
listen to anyone, it was felt, they 
would surely listen to him. But Mr. 
Crabbs knew better. He knew that 
the railroad officials had always list- 
ened to these committees. It was 
action he wanted, not mere listening, 
and getting united action from eight 
or nine competing railroads was not 
likely to result from any number of 
formal committee hearings. 

Many leading citizens of Cincin- 
nati have given their fortunes to the 
community, for education, hospitals, 
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charity or other social purposes. 
Few, if any, were ever known to 
make the sort of gift which Mr. 
Crabbs now made. He gave himself 
at the very height of his powers. 
He gave his whole time and atten- 
tion, for a whole year, to the job of 
getting action from those railroads. 
He worked hard and fast. He saw 
everybody — presidents, _ directors, 
financiers, as well as line officials. 
Crabbs was the sort of man who 
could see everybody. But he had 
nothing to sell them, no cut-and- 
dried scheme, no mere plan to bene- 
fit Cincinnati. He sold them their 
own job instead. He convinced the 
railroads that they could all do bet- 
ter if they would not get in each 
other’s way. He was there, he made 
it plain, not to dictate but to help, 
and he promised the help of all Cin- 
cinnati in a better railroad program. 

That was told me. by a dozen 
leading citizens. They all said that 
I must see George Crabbs. But 
I did not see him. It seemed to the 
writer that the story of such a gift 
to his city, on the part of one of her 
biggest business men, should be pub- 
lished for the benefit of other com- 
munities—and Mr. Crabbs, I heard, 
was such a modest man that -he 
would not permit himself to be given 
all this credit. 


T any rate, Cincinnati has broken 

through her greatest barrier. 
There is no reason any longer why 
she cannot hope to expand apace 
with other cities. But she will not ex- 
pand like other cities. The peculiar 
character of Cincinnati makes that 
certain. Cincinnati, it happens, is a 
community which has been preoccu- 
pied much more than others with the 
artistic and aesthetic values; and 
during the years when she _ has 
seemed so stagnant, the art of hous- 
ing and the art of city-building has 
been developed in America. 

Had Cincinnati expanded like 
other cities twenty years ago, she 
must have built up many ugly sub- 
urbs. Now, she is determined that 
she will not. She has a city plan and 
is determined to follow it. Her 
seven hills will not only be populous 
but they will be imperial. She will 
be the “Queen City” once again. 

And to add to it all, not only Cin- 
cinnati but the Ohio River has come 
back. The railroads superceded the 
old Ohio, but the new Ohio is an- 
other matter, for the Government 
this year completes the great series 
of dams which opens up the Ohio 
and several thousand miles of con- 
tributary current to larger craft. Al- 
ready traffic on the Ohio is jumping, 
and Cincinnati’s new River-Rail Ter- 
minal is prepared for the breaking 
of records. 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce presents a most striking re- 
flection of the New Era. The build- 
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ing itself helps for the C. of C. 
Building is a new and beautiful sky- 
scraper and the floors devoted to the 
Chamber’s work were designed in 
every detail to bring everybody face 
to face with everybody. The archi- 
tects were so subtle in their arrange- 
ment that the timid business man 
who enters does not suspect the trap. 
Nevertheless, whether in the business 
offices, the lobby or the dining-room, 
he does not slink into an isolated 
corner, There are no_ isolated 
corners. Everything is cozy and in- 
viting, and he may sit down where 
he thinks he will not be noticed; but 
in the end he will find that he has 
been noticed, and he can not help 
noticing the other fellow. The C. of 
C. is a poor place for cliques to 
clique, but it is a wonderful place in 
which to get in touch with Cincinnati. 

In July, 1924, the Chamber organ- 
ized a three-year “Program of 
Progress” under the leadership of 
J. Stacy Hill. Some seemingly 
utopian ideas, such as the co-ordina- 
tion of the railroad terminals, were 
on the program, but there were a 
sufficient number of attainable objec- 
tives so that a fund of $300,000 was 
raised to put the program through. 
To-day the whole program, attain- 
able and utopian, has been accomp- 
lished. The total advantage to the 
city is beyond estimate; but the 
Chamber has figures to prove that 
Cincinnati has already received $23,- 
000,000 in cash upon that $300,000 
investment. 











GREAT factory with the ma- 
A chinery all working and revolv- 
ing with absolute rhythmic regularity 
and with the men ali actuated by one 
impulse and moving in unison as 
though a constituent part of the 
mighty machine is one of the most 
inspiring examples of directed force 
that the world shows. I have rarely 
seen the face of a mechanic in the act 
of creation which was not fine, never 
one which was not earnest and im- 
pressive-—Thomas Nelson Page. 

* * * 


The more you expect from your- 
self, the more you will accomplish ; 
and the more you expect from your 
opportunities the more you will 
realize from these opportunities. 
And the reason is that expectation 
invariably brings out an increase of 
power from your own talents, and 
causes the mind to penetrate more 
deeply into the real life of every 
condition, circumstance or opportun- 
ity that you met — ae. 

=. 


The man of love is the man of 
power. He has the spirit of the 
Master. You can test it for your- 
self. Where is your influence most 
secure? It is always where you are 
in sympathetic co-operation with your 
fellow men—The Rev. Dr. Minot 
Simons. 













Radiograms demand action! 
That is why leading banks 





and exporters use this service. 


Speed, accuracy—and more . . . . Radiograms go direct 
to twenty- five countries, entirely without relay. They 
are the swift, accurate carriers of news, quotations, ac- 
ceptances between the United States and practically 
every point on the face of the globe. 


That is why this new-day communication service is grow- 
ing more and more popular with banks, exporters and all 
types of business that use international communication. 


Be sure of speed and accuracy. Always send your messages 


"Via RCA’ 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa and the Near East at an 
RCA or Postal Telegraph office; to transpacific countries at any RCA o 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIOGRAMS GO DIRECT TO: 








Belgium . . . France . . . Great Britain... Germany ... Holland . . . Italy 
Norway - .. Poland . . . Portugal . . . Sweden . . . Turkey . . . Liberia 
Argentina - » + Brazil . . . Colombia . . . Dutch Guiana . . . Porto Rico 
St. Martin . . . Venezuela . . . Hawaii . . . Japan . . . Dutch East Indies 


the Philippines . . . HongKong . . . Shanghai . . 


and to ships at sea 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


OFFICES: NEW YORK CITY 


- French Indo-China 
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‘THE GEM of THE ROCKIES 


ISIT JASPER NATIONAL PARK, the 
Alpine paradise of the Canadian 
Rockies. 5300 square miles of scenic grandeur, including 
many of the highest peaks of this famous mountain region. 


Here, you can enjoy many and varied recreations. Moun- 
tain climbing with Swiss guides. Golf on an 18-hole course, 
and in a most magnificent setting. Glorious hours of trail 
riding or hiking through scented forests, past lake and 
roaring torrent. Motoring on the finest of mountain roads, 
including the scenic Athabaska Valley drive to Mount 
Edith Cavell. Unsurpassed bathing in outdoor heated 
pool, and boating on beautiful Lac Beauvert. 


At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in a pleasing relaxation of 
formality. Accommodation for 500 guests. Rates $7.50 a 
day up, American Plan. Open May 21st to September 
30th. Jasper Golf Week, September 8th to September 15th. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 
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Shall Our Merchant Marine 
Perish? 
(Continued from page 14) 


bales of cotton, over 12,956,000 
bushels of grain, and over 814,000 
tons of tobacco and general cargo. 
And it was able to move them at a 
freight price that preserved the 
American cotton grower, grain and 
tobacco farmer and manufacturer 
from disaster. 


If these vessels had not been avail- 
able, a small amount of tonnage 
might have carried a small’ portion 
of this cotton and grain—but at an 
excessive freight rate which would 
have been but a few degrees under 
disaster for a comparatively few 
lucky shippers. The cotton industries 
would have been burning cotton to 
save warehouse and _ insurance 
charges, while the farmers of grain 
and tobacco would have been in quite 
as bad a plight. 

Think what this loss would have 
meant in purchasing power through- 
out our nation. Assuming slightly 
better than one-half bale of cotton 
to the acre, it would have meant. that 
approximately 3,000,000 acres of 
cotton growing land and the farmers 
who planted and grew the cotton, 
would have had their purchasing 
power destroyed, the farmer could 
not have bought goods in the coun- 
try stores; the country store keeper 
could not have made his purchases 
from manufacturing industries ; they 
in turn would have been compelled 
to lay off numbers of their workers, 
and these workers would have had 
their purchasing power diminished 
and a vicious circle of hard times 
throughout numerous industries and 
vast areas would have followed. This 
illustration applies not only to cotton, 
not only to the grain growers, but to 
the tobacco growers and to the vari- 
ous manufacturers represented in 
that 814,000 tons of general cargo. 


HIS is what the United States 

Shipping Board, as trustee for 
the American people, has meant to 
the American business man and the 
American farmer in only one single 
year of critical emergency. 

We frequently hear advice ex- 
pressed through foreign maritime 
publications that the United States 
should keep off the seas—except 
possibly in some minor degree; that 
we are not a maritime nation; that 
it takes years of maritime develop- 
ment before the people can function 
efficiently in this great field of ocean 
transportation. It should not be for- 
gotten that the United States has 
one of the great maritime traditions 
of history, interrupted—it is true, by 
the Civil War, but before that a 
maritime existence that was the 
envy of the world. No faster or 
better ships—in those days of clip- 
per ships—were ever built than those 
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turned out of American shipyards. 
Great Britain, great as she was as a 
shipping and maritime nation, was an 
eager customer for any of our clipper 
ships that occasionally were offered 
for sale. 

This country has over 5,000 miles 
of coast line and one of the greatest 
coastwise river and lake fleets of the 
world. There is no nation with a 
finer maritime tradition or a superior 
maritime ability. But following the 
Civil War with our ocean fleets de- 
stroyed and with the great West 
awaiting the development of railroad 
transportation, we turned temporarily 
to our interior railroad transporta- 
tion development. To-day we have 
a network of railroad systems which 
cover the country, and we are ready 
with the nucleus of the merchant 
marine fleet that is our sole asset 
from the Great War to turn once 
more to the transport on the oceans. 


EA transportation is nothing in 

the world, after all, but trans- 
portation. Our railroads and our 
previous maritime history prove 
that we are, as a whole people, 
transportation-minded, and once the 
American business mind grasps the 
fact that an American merchant 
marine fleet is as essential to our bus- 
iness development, as our railroads 
are on land, there should arise an 
emphatic and powerful demand for 
new construction of ships and for 
the upkeep and extension of our 
existing fleet. 

Why has there been opposition to 
new construction and upkeep and 
development? Because, it has been 
argued, we should not build until and 
unless these vessels are built for 
private ship operators. The answer 
to this lies in the law that specifically 
provides that these vessels shall not 
be sacrificed, but shall pass into the 
hands of private operators, when 
such operators can give suitable guar- 
antees for continued operation. 

We are going through a transition 
period. The major and fundamental 
question involves the construction of 
new ships before our present fleet is 
outworn through obsolesence and 
breakdown. New construction can- 
not wait. 

If Congress hesitates to make it 
possible for private owners to build 
ships for the foreign trade, it should 
provide that ships may be built to 
supplement the Government fleet and 
thus maintain its efficiency which 
will be an asset when the time comes 
for private owners to take it over. 





Where you are is of no moment, 
but only what you are doing there. 
It is not the place that ennobles you, 
but you the place; and this only by 
doing that which is great and noble. 
—Petrarch. 

















There is @ Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose at a Price You Want fo Pay 





























Mills Metal Commer-: 
cial Partitions in large 
automobile plant. 


























the Idea of Rep artitioning 


OW offices and factory departments can be arranged in 
accordance with your needs today and when you want them 
re-arranged the job is done without costly interruptions 


and delays. 


That is the idea of Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions. And 
the idea is spreading to every class of building—the largest office 
building to the smallest factory. Economy, dignity, efficiency, all 
are features inherent in Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions. 


Made in standard interchangeable units. ‘Every piece fits tight. 
Stays that way. No hammering, sawing and fitting. No dirt. No 
mess. And there is a Mills Metal Partition for your purpose. Note 
brief descriptions below and send for particulars. 


Six Great Lines of Mills Metal Partitions. 


FOR FINE OFFICES. Mills Metal Executive 
Office Partitions. Refined design. Insu- 
lated panels. Beautifully finished in 
harmonizing plain colors or grained. 


FOR AVERAGE OFFICES. Mills Metal 
General Office Partitions. Same general 
designed finished in standard olive green. 


FOR FACTORY AND OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS. Mills Metal Commercial Parti- 
tions. Especially desizaed for Factory 
offices and departments. 


FOR GENERAL UTILITY. Mills Metal 


Economy Partitions. 
without extreme 
extremely low. 


FOR TOILETS. Mills Metal Toilet Parti- 
tions. Special design. Sanitation built in. 
Most widely used toilet partitions on the 
market. 


A sturdy partition 
refinements, priced 


FOR FINE TOILETS. Marblmetal. A 
combination of. metal and_ insulating 
material for toilet partitions that give the 
qualities of marble without possibility of 
scaling or becoming discolored. 


THE MILLS COMPANY, 911 Wayside Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives In Principal Cities 


NEW YORK 
7 West 42nd St. 
Phone Longacre 10263 


Interchangeabl\\ 


CHICAGO 
1218 First National Bldg. 
Phone Dearbo 






DETROIT 
2231 Park Ave. 


rn 6100 Phone Randolph 3000 


Partitions 
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Forbes Time-Savin 


A Digest 
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News 








FTER nearly three 
months of almost 
steady and, in some 


fields, rapid expansion, the 
business situation begins to 
give indications of having 
about reached its peak, at 
least temporarily. The in- 
dustrial career of 1928 has 
worked out much closer to the 
usual seasonal lines this year 
than last. . Beginning soon 
after the first of the year 
business in most of the more 
important lines began a strong 
recovery and from that time 
on we have been in the midst 
of a fairly general “Spring 
rise” in most sections of the 
country. 

Still continuing its seasonal 
trend 1928 may now be ex- 
pected to have reached the 
crest of that business gain 
and that is, in fact, just about 
what appears to have taken 








The News Summary 


Business Curve Flattening Out..... 
Congress Racing to the Stables..... 
Nation Greets Bremen Flyers...... 
Cost of Nicaraguan Campaign...... 
Interest Rates Highest in 5 Years.. 58 


Pullman Porters Threaten Strike... 66 
Grain Prices at New High.......... 
Rail Profits Improve.............. 


industry is operating at a 
comparatively high rate and 
not far from the best levels 
not only for this year, but 


56 since the latter part of 1927. 
There are dark spots remain- 
ing in the picture, as usual, but 

60 conditions are good in the key 

67 industries. 


The motor field, for in- 
stance, continues to operate 


Loree’s Trunk Line Recedes....... 57 whe vq teing Production 
. : | schedules have been going up 
Cigarette Price War Threatens..... 57 so rapidly that the fact that 
Bank Rate Advance Spreads....... 58 they have “flattened out” 
Poincare Wins French Elections. ... 67 their upward curve is in some 
x 4 quarters mistaken for an ac- 

em BeeGeetion BM... ..........53. 66 tual downturn. No such de- 
Curtailment Begun in Winkler cline appears to have taken 
County, Texas, Field............ 64 place as yet but the fact that 


activity has stopped increas- 
ing, together with the seasonal 


63 indications, may be taken as a 
56 possible sign af some recession 


in the field within the next 
month. 














place. 


EACHING such a peak of the spring boom has not 
R in past years meant an immediate or drastic decline 
and it does not appear that we need expect such in 1928. 
All that has happened thus far in May is that the previous 
rather rapid gains in business during the spring months 
have given way to a flattening out of the general curve, 
with here and there a little recession. 

In a general way, however, it may still be said that 

















Net Shows Only Small Decline from 
Last Year and General Picture 
Improves. Loree Sells to 
Pennsy 


W ITH only a small percentage of 
individual reports for March at 
hand it is too early to give final figures on 
net operating railway income for all of the 
Class I railways but it is not too early 
to enthuse over the showing which it now 
appears will be made for that month. 

From the early individual returns it 
seems quite likely that the March profits 
for the railroads will trail by a small 
margin the same month of last year, and 
the significance of such a final showing is 
that it would place March of 1928 at a 
better comparative standing than for many 
months past. 


The steel industry has given 
the most definite signs of 


easing off in all of the large groups. Even here there is 
no sign of acute weakness but rather a gradual losing of 
headway. Plants have been operating at a comparatively 
high rate for over three months and it is not surprising 
that they are beginning to catch up on advance orders. 
Bank clearings are still close to their high levels. Chain 


store and mail order sales continue to show their usual 


gains. 


Total March income may be expected 
to reach a figure of about $93,000,000, com- 
pared with around $95,000,000 for March 
of last year and with $94,700,000 in the 
same month of 1926. 

The increase over February of this year 
should be large, that month turning in only 
$70,000,000 net profits. The decline from 
the corresponding month of last year will 
probably be small, perhaps only a fraction 
of a full per cent., though at current writ- 
ing some poor individual reports make it 
around 3 per cent. The larger roads have 
generally turned in good reports, however. 


Picture Changes 


HE record, though not setting up 

a new high, is particularly strik- 

ing since total revenue freight loadings 
during March of this year fell considerably 
short of the corresponding weeks in 1927 
and for the most of the month were run- 
ning at least 5 per cent. off. The fact that, 
in spite of the lower freight traffic, the 
best of the roads have been able to save 


a higher net than they did last year, is 
another of the long list of tributes to the 
operating efficiencies and economies of our 
present era in railway management. 

As usual during the early part of April 
freight car loadings fell off rather sharply 
but have once more begun their recovery 
from the seasonal slump. 

Latest reports show car loadings hover- 
ing around 950,000 cars a week, compared 
with 912,000 in early April, and back near 
the best thus far in 1928. The record 
week still stands for March 3rd, how- 
ever, when the total loadings for a single 
week amounted to just under 960,000 cars. 

While staging a satisfactory come-back 
the more recent loading figures are still 
moderately behind those of the correspond- 
ing period last year though the lag is not 
nearly so great as has been familiar read- 
ing for nearly a full year past. 


A Ss was suggested in this section last 
issue it grows clearer that Mr. Loree 
has lost his battle for a fifth Eastern 
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trunk line, and the matter is now almost i ery cotton market has also been strong 
definitely admitted in official announce- on reports of unfavorable weather 
ments. The latest indication is the news conditions for the domestic crop as well 
that Delaware & Hudson has sold its in- as a considerable measure of abandonment. 
terests in Lehigh Valley and Wabash to Prices are currently not far from the high- 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. est for the present season following an 

It appears that most of these holdings easy crossing of the 20 cent level late 
were in voting stocks of the roads which last month. Latest quotations show an 
Mr. Loree has been using as a threat in advance of about $7 per bale inside of a 
his long battle. The price paid by Penn- couple of weeks and most of the gains 
sylvania for the Loree holdings is said to have been fairly well held. 


have been $63,000,000. ut. Domestic Commodity Prices 
There are logical grounds for believing 

















} 2 Wks. Year 
that the sale marks a genuine retreat of we, Latest Ago Ago 
Loree in efforts at his fifth trunk line. But A sto Os al [2 —— “= 
it is a gentlemanly retreat—and a profit- Oats, September ..... 48% 51% 45 
ble one een, Mid. December 20.50 19.30 14.90 
a . Flou 7.85 7.35 
oy 15 15% 
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Cutting War The rubber market has continued its 


general decline though not as rapidly as 
during most of April. After reporting new 
low levels below 17 cents there was fair 
buying by the trade which has brought 
about at least temporary recovery. 


HE strong upward movement in com- 

modity prices has not only continued 
in recent weeks but has apparently gained 
momentum as it advanced and the condi- 
tion of practically all of the more im- 
portant markets thus far in the present 
month can only be characterized as strong. 
There have been some reactions from the 
highest prices but general quotations are 
still not far from the best seen thus far 
in the year. 


Cigarette Price War? 

NNOUNCEMENT of material and 
general reduction in the wholesale 
price of cigarettes came as a shock to all 
but the inside authorities. This movement 
was started by one of the large producers 
in the popular price group and quickly 
spread to the other three or four members 

in this section in the industry. 

The reductions have not been more than 
ten per cent. but the move is significant 
as perhaps indicative of the growing com- 
petition in the popular price field and the 
possible development of a price war among 
the four or five largest companies. 


Prices Advance Further 


The general advance in commodity levels 
has now been in progress for over two 
months and has been the largest and most 
rapid seen in this country for about three 
years past. Likewise the recent quotations 
for many of the most important staples 
are the highest since about 1925. 


Month Year e 2 c 
" si Latest Pree. Prev. Steel and iron prices are somewhat ir- 
1000'S RE nace 41 193. 183. . $ 
Bradstreet’s .-.-.- 13.4161 133409 © 12.5309 ©«TeSular. Officially posted prices for steel 
Bureau of Labor 96.0 96.4 96.6 scrap have shown further advance of 50 


Practically all of the commodity indexes cents with heavy melting grades quoted 


reflect the rapid advance in prices during 





57 
from $15.50 to $16.50 per ton. Meanwhile 
there are reports of a softening in the 
general price situation on finished grades 
of steel with some of the more important 
producers shading posted prices for large 
orders. 

The miscellaneous metals have been com- 
paratively quiet and show practically no 
changes though zinc prices have advanced 
moderately. 




















Firmer Credit Continues as More 
Banks Raise Discount Rates. 
Brokers’ Loans at New Record 

High. Bank Clearings Up 


T HE firmer tendency in credit condi- 
tions has continued to manifest it- 
self in recent weeks and the tightening 
movement has now been in progress for 
two months during which time interest 
rates have moved strongly upward in the 
most important movement of this character 
witnessed in the past two or three years. 
The firmer conditions in the money market 
are more notable because they have taken 
place at a time when the seasonal tendency 
in money rates is supposed to be down- 
ward instead of upward. 


2 Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

Cee GARRET 50sicnscdcace 5% 5% 4% 

60 to 90 day time ...... 5 4% 4% 

Commercial paper ...... 4% 4% 4% 
New York rediscount .. 4 7 4 


Practically all types of credit instru- 
ment have joined in the firmer movement 
though the underlying situation has been 
more important in the long-term class. 

Commercial paper has firmed up to the 
highest in over a year at 4% per cent. 
while rates on other than best names are 
quoted as high as 434 per cent. Time 
money has advanced to 5 per cent. or an 
increase of % per cent. in only a little 
more than a single month. Bankers’ ac- 
ceptances are quoted at 4 per cent. for 
ninety day maturities and have also ad- 
vanced with the general money market. 





the past month and the Irving Fisher 








pete ae. 


Industrial Production 


a 


wholesale price index of two hundred rep- 
resentative commodities has advanced at a 
record rate to the highest levels seen in 
the last two years. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100 the 
Fisher Index has advanced from around 
97 at the beginning of April to the latest 
figures at around 100, a gain of three 
full points in a little over a month and 
comparing with a January average of 95.5. 


nae 
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Wheat Strong 


A* usual the grain market has been the 
principal performer in the commodity 
group and the grain section has also in 
turn been led higher by the almost spec- 
tacular strength in wheat prices. The 
advance in wheat has been in progress for 
over six weeks and during the past couple 
of weeks has been almost spectacular, in- 
cluding the most rapid gains in this im- 
portant commodity which the Chicago Pit 
has witnessed in several years. 

Active buying around the beginning of 
the month again put wheat quotations up 
not far from $1.65 per bushel or a gain 
of more than 20 cents per bushel in about 
two weeks. Prices have reacted moderately 
since the high point was reached but are 
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quotations two months ago. 
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maintenance facilities. 


BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. 








New “Straight Line” Plant 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


Fostoria, Ohio 


This new industrial plant of the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., at Fostoria, Ohio, was designed and 
built complete by Stone & Webster, Inc. The arrange- 
ments of the following buildings insure a straight line 
flow from raw materials to finished products: 

Calcine Milling Building 

Milling and Mixing Building 

Forcing Building 

Furnace Building 

Finishing Building 


There is also a Sagger Building, Boiler Plant, Pump House, 
Machine Shop and Storage Building, Office Building, Em- 


ployees’ Service Building with the necessary service and 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
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The strength in call money has not been 
quite so steady and 6 per cent. has been 
the highest to date. Such rates have been 
shortlived, however, and the ruling figure 
is around 5 per cent. but is still the high. 
est for the current period of any year 
since 1923. 

Brokers’ loans have continued to rise 
steadily and the latest weekly figures, while 
showing only a moderate advance of $15,- 
000,000, place the total at another new 
high record for all time. The latest total 
to be reported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank stands at $4,144,000,000 or consid- 
erably more than a billion above the same 
period of last year. 


Banks Advance Rate 


ONTRIBUTING to ‘the firmness in 

general credit conditions, or the result 
of such firmness, has been the beginning 
of what will probably prove to be a gen- 
eral advance in the rediscount rates of the 
regional banks of the Federal Reserve 
system. 

Since the early part of this year the 
banks have been on a 4 per cent. basis 
compared with 3% per cent. at the close 
of 1927. The latest move to advance rates 
has been a raise from 4 per cent. to 4% 
per cent. The movement was begun late 
in April by the banks in Boston and Chi- 
cago and has subsequently been followed 
by Richmond, St. Louis and: Minneapolis. 
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The ggld export movement continues 
fairly heavy though it has subsided mod- 
erately from the rapid rate apparent dur- 
ing March and the early part of April. 
Final figures for the loss of gold in April 
are not yet available but they will probably 
run around $60,000,000 of which the 
greater portion has been shipped to France 
as part of its ear-marked holdings in this 
country. 

Gold Movement 


A shipment of $3,400,000 in gold to this 
country from Greece late last month has 
been important more because it is the first 
substantial import shipment the United 
States has received thus far in 1928 
rather than because it will off-set our ex- 
ports to any large degree. 

Tabulation on individual shipments in 
March show that France, Germany and 
Argentina drew the major share of the 
nearly $100,000,000 in gold exported from 
the United States in that month. France 
received about $35,000,000, Germany, $21,- 
000,000 and Argentina about $20,000,000. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1928 1927 
Ow TOE occcccciase $11,282,415,000 $6,772,615,000 

NE ok caskasncasccuue 834, 7 36, 
Philadelphia ........... 718,806,000 536,421,000 
eee 850,756,000 739,249,000 
OS eee 336,022,600 311,764,000 
SE Hisesiconstens nina 314,731,000 _ 310,312,000 
it conk naa ches 1,756,111,000  1,443,663,000 
ee Sr 356,350,000 300,913,000 
Minneapolis ............ 196,756,000 164,552,000 
Kansas City ........... 329,167,000 290,889,000 
| RIRSSOS RS ee 177,786,000 168,221,000 
San Francisco ........ 1,009,491,000 = 781,098,000 
Totals ..........00. $18,163,257,000 $12,482,433,000 
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New plant of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Los Angeles 
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George C. Nimmons 
and Compdny, 
Architects, Chicago 


Scofield 
Engineering-Construction 
Company, 
Builders, Los Angeles 


























‘Built as a Monolith 


NDURING beauty of line, with rich ar- 
E chitectural treatment, in a structure 
of purely utilitarian purpose, has been 
achieved in this new concrete building. 
Of especial interest is the fact that it is 
truly a monolith. Story by story, the con- 
crete for the frame, floor systems, wall 
panels, and exterior decoration, was 
placed in a continuous operation. Speed 


of construction (180 days) was attained, 
largely because the materials were all 
available from stock and the contractor's 
regular force could erect them, with am- 
ple time for the complicated interior and 
mechanical equipment. The building ex- 
emplifies the manifold possibilities of 
reinforced concrete for modern, fire-safe 
structures of utility and beauty. 


PORTLAND CEMENT C/ssociation— 


Concrete for Permanence 





CHICAGO 
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PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
McKnight Building 
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NATURAL GAS means Heat 
to 3,700,000 customers 


The average customer of natural gas com- 
panies uses 352,000 cubic feet in a year. 
This amount of gas is 8’ times the average 
annual consumption per customer of arti- 
ficial gas. 


The reason is that natural gas, because of 
its cheapness and efficiency, is freely used 
wherever heat is used —for heating homes, 
cooking, firing furnaces in manufacturing 
processes and for generating power. Many 
of these are uses for which artificial gas, 
costing four times as much per heat unit, 
could not be considered. 


Natural gas companies thus conduct a public 
utility business having not only diversified 
customers, but customers who buy in large 
volume and for essential purposes. 


Write for descriptive data on the securities 
of one of the leading natural gas systems. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


«INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
30 Federal St. 231 South La Salle St. 
TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 


Spitzer Building 425 E. Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES 
548 South Spring St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Russ Building 
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Debits to individual banking accounts 
again show a further large increase and 
are currently nearing the highest levels 
on record as well as showing the largest 
increase over the previous year on record. 
The latest figures show a gain of nearly 
six billions over the corresponding week 
of 1927 though most of the gain appears 
in the New York district and can probably 
be attributed chiefly to speculative opera- 
tions. 

















Nation Greets Bremen Flyers But 
Mourns Sacrifice of Bennett. 
Dirigible Fare Across Atlantic 
Will Be $1000 


A MERICA has finally received the 
heroic crew of the Bremen, the first 
airplane to negotiate a non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic Ocean from East to 
West, after the successful aviators had 
been marooned in the wilds of frigid Nova 
Scotia for just two weeks, with only occa- 
sional and sparse messages of how it had 
been done and when the heroes would 
arrive in the United States. 


Westward Fliers Feted 


Despite the necessity of completing their 
fight without the Bremen, which was dam- 
aged in the blind landing at Greenely 
Island, the American welcomes have been 
worthy of the further splendid accomp- 
lishment in the history of aviation. 

Among the myriad of spectacular side- 
lights to the Bremen history the death of 
Floyd Bennett casts its shadow of noble 
tragedy across the general elation. Ben- 
nett definitely sacrificed himself in an at- 
tempt to bring rapid succor to the stranded 
Bremen crew and the heroism and nobility 
of his sacrifices, no less than his previous 
heroic exploits in the air, have combined 
to elicit the mourning of the world at his 
untimely but inspiring death. 

New Speed Record 

EANWHILE, Captain H. S. Broad, 

British pilot, has established a new 
world record for flying speed over a 100 
kilometer course, with a load of 1,000 
kilograms, or 2,210 pounds. He covered 
the distance at an average speed of 160.8 
miles per hour and wrested the previous 
record from the French at 153 miles per 
hour. His machine was a De Haviland 
Hound model fitted with a 500-horsepower 
Napier-Lion engine. 

The U. S. Navy has called for bids on 
construction of one or two dirigibles of 
approximately 6,000,000 cubic feet capacity 
or about three times the size of the Los 
Angeles. The bids will be opened on July 
26. 

The first conference for the determining 
of most suitable and uniform designs of 
airports and airport arrangements is be- 
ing held at Wichita, Kansas, and is at- 
tracting considerable attention. Specific 
problems to be discussed include strategic 
situation for such airports, their design, 
capacity and methods of marking and 
lighting. 


EW YORK CITY has taken another 
step forward in plans for develop- 
ment of its airport, the site for which was 
recently decided upon as Barren Island. 
An appropriation of $500,000 has been 
voted to begin work on the development of 
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Firestone 


Deale 


One of the outstanding features of the 
Firestone economy program for motorists 
is the service of Firestone Dealers. 


This nation-wide dealer organization is 
composed largely of tire men who have 
been trained at the Firestone Factories and 
know that giving motorists complete 
service is essential to advanced tire mer- 
chandising. They know tire construction, 
how to care for and repair your tires to 
secure maximum mileage. They have the 
most modern service station equipment, 
enabling them to give you the best, quick- 
est and most economical service. They sell 
and service the complete line of Firestone- 

Built Tires, with a clean, fresh stock 
always on hand. 
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are trained and equipped to serve motorists better 


The Firestone plants are of the most mod- 
ern type, equipped with special machinery 
designed and built by Firestone. This 
makes possible production of the most 
uniform quality, resulting in the saving 
of millions of dollars annually to car 
owners. 


The name Firestone has, for the past 28 
years, been closely identified with almost 
every important step in the advancement 
of highway transportation. To tire users 
it stands as a guarantee of a tire scientifi- 
cally designed for safety, comfort and 
long, economical mileage. 

Firestone Dealers can save you money 
and serve you better. There is one in your 
neighborhood. Call on him today. 






Thousands of Firestone Dealers have erected or 
remodeled service stations during the past year, 
providing convenient, drive-in service to car owners 
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tire organization. Holds all records for 


: iL contennnnn eed eeliation, cially protected sidewalls. 


FIRESTO OLDFIELD COURIER AIRWAY 

NE TIRES A rugged tire warranted by Backed by Standard Tire Man-__ For the light car. Safety Tread. 

The fi - f th id’ Firestone. Scientific tread de- ufacturers’ Warranty; anti-skid The Firestone-built tire for mo- 
¢ finest product of the world's greatest gion; reinforced carcass; spe- tread with protecting ribs to _torists seeking a good tire at 


sidewalls; low price. 


avery low price. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . Horm Siirwton$, 
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Retail stores 
of oe Service 














EVERAL hundred thousand 
S coin box pay stations are in use 
daily by the public throughout the 
country. These are the retail 
stores of the telephone. Within 
everyone’s reach, always ready for 
use—they are constantly adding 
their contribution to the revenues 














Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has paid dividends regularly for 
forty-seven years. Its stock is held 
by more than 420,000 investors. It 
is constantly seeking to bring the 
nation’s telephone service nearer 
to perfection. It owns more than 
93% of the combined common 


of the Bell System. stocks of the operating companies 
of the Bell System which furnishes 
an indispensable service to the 
nation. Write for booklet “Some 


Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


Basic facts on American Telephone 
and Telegraph as an investment 


With its predecessors, the American 


195 Broadway New York City 

















cee 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 























How Many of Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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the site and supervision by an aeronauti- 
cal engineer is provided at not to exceed 
$15,000. 

Announcement has been made of the 
tariff for trans-Atlantic passengers on the 
R-100, the huge new British dirigible 
which is scheduled to begin regular service 
between New York and London scme time 
this coming summer. 

Atlantic Air Fares 

Management has stated that the passen- 
ger rates for a single one-way crossing 
will probably be at least $5,000 for the 
first few trips and that such sums and 
higher have already been offered for the 
maiden voyage. If the service proves suc- 
cessful, however, it is planned to reduce 
rates subsequently to only $1,000 or less. 

















Cotton Advances Further on Too Much 

Rain While Wheat Touches New 

High on Drought Conditions 

in Winter Belt 

EATHER conditions have been defi- 

nitely unfavorable toward planting 
and developing of the new cotton crop 
during the past few weeks and reports from 
nearly all of the important growing states 
indicate slow progress and not a little aban- 
donment of acreage. 

Texas has had a full week of almost 
wintry weather extending from the Pan- 
handle to the Gulf of Mexico and early 
cotton and corn over large areas has been 
so seriously damaged as to necessitate re- 
planting. 
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While. the «grain states further north 
have been praying for more moisture the 
cotton states have had to contend with 
almost heavy rains and unseasonably cold 
weather. The result has been renewal of 
the old crop scare and an urgent demand 
for future contracts that has brought in 
the largest volume of business since late 
last summer. 

Foreign buyers have joined the demand 
of speculators and the trade in this country 
and the result has been an almost steady 
advance in future quotations for the past 
six weeks with the most rapid advances 
taking place since the latter part of April 
and resulting in net gains of about $5 
per bale since then. 


Wheat Weather Unfavorable 
TRENGTH in the wheat market has 
been more notable than in any of the 

commodity classes and has been the spec- 
tacular movement of the past three or four 
weeks. The entire winter has been de- 
ficient in moisture so far as the large wheat 
growing states are concerned and condi- 
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tions have been accentuated by continued 
drought thus far this Spring instead of 
being relieved by the usual rains at this 
season. 

The result has been continued loss in the 
condition of winter wheat to say nothing 
of acreage abandonment. The crop scare 
has been aided by new reports that a 
good portion of winter wheat in some ter- 
ritories has been winter-killed and will 
have to be abandoned. 

Crop Scare 

The result of such contributions in the 
daily news has been the development of 
an old fashioned crop scare and active buy- 
ing for future delivery which has sent 
wheat to the highest prices for the season 
and not far from the highest quotations 
seen in several years. 

Foreign markets for grain have also been 
strong despite a falling off in the export 
movements from the United States. 

Corn and rye have followed wheat into 
new high territory for the current season 
and oats is the only important grain which 
has not participated willingly in the old 
fashioned bull market. 














Oil Output Has Relapse to Higher 
Levels But Winkler County Plans 
Curtailment. Coal Produc- 
tion Declines 

ETROLEUM—After a- long and 

steady decline in crude oil production 
in the United States the weekly figures 
have suffered an upward relapse for the 
first time in many weeks but the move- 
ment does not give any definite indication 
of being a reversal of the trend. 

The latest weekly report of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute places domestic 
crude oil production at an average of 2,- 
394,000 barrels per day or an _ increase 
of about 11,000 barrels per day over the 
previous week. 
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Stocks as Speculations 


ITH the stock market at 

its. current high levels, 
not so far from the highest on 
record, it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to find satisfactory me- 
diums for semi-speculative 
funds. 

On page 82 of this issue, Ed- 
ward L. Barnes presents a 
group of four stocks which ap- 
pear to be in good position for 
market advances during the re- 
mainder of this year. 


R. BARNES is editor of 
a stock market service 
for one of the largest and most 
important statistical organiza- 
tions in the country and his ex- 
perience as well as his oppor- 
tunities for information make 
his regular articles in Forses 
well worth reading. 
Turn to page 82 for de- 
scriptions of the four stocks. 




























. And their continual re-orders from 








Concentrated Ads 


that reach the man that does 
the buying—that reminds 


him of you WHILE 
he’s ordering 








FREE OFFER TO 


See coupon 





Lo peel Big Business Men 


call this the most concentrated 
advertising they know. For it sells 
those you select to sell. And it 
sells them constantly—continuously 
—over a period of years. 


Today, thousands of national 
advertisers consider it a most im- 
portant adjunct to their other ad- 
vertising. They consider it a“closer.” 


COM PANY 


DELATONE C 


us prove that they must be getting 
the results they seek. 


Now advertising waste is largely 
ended. “Souvenirs” are supplanted. 
Results are all that count. And re- 
sults you get. 


What this new way is 


“THE 


This new way is Autopoint, the 
better pencil, made of Bakelite. The 


3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”— protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 


Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


weight material. 


3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 


Better Pencil” 
Made of Bakelite 



























EXECUTIVES 


below 





most attractive pencil you ever saw— 
mechanically the simplest. Light, tire- 
less and sturdy. Its charm wins its 
way jmto your customers’ pockets— 
with your ad right on its barrel as a 
constant reminder. It stays there 
from then on. 


Print your selling message—your 
slogan—anything you wish, on the 
barrel. Then when orders go out, 
your pencil writes them. You get 
your share of the business. Your 
salesman cannot be everywhere at 
once. But your ad can. 


Learn the interesting sales- 
building Autopoint proposition. 
Send the coupon now for illus- 
trated booklet, specimen adver- 
tising Autopoint, and full partic- 
ulars of sales opportunities. Do 
it today. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


For Executives 
\Unty 


Without obligation, please send sam- 
ple Autopoint, booklet, sales-building 


proposition, prices, etc. 
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The Invisible Balance Sheet 


Every public utility has an invisible 









balance sheet—a master sheet which 
deals in human values rather than in 


dollars and cents. 


The good will of customers gained 



















by service well rendered, the loyalty and 
cooperation of employes, the good name 
acquired by honorable dealing — these 
give true service value to the physical 
property, and they are no less important 
because they are intangible and cannot 
be set within the frame of any corporate 
Balance Sheet. 


No enterprise can long prosper unless 
these which 


expressed in money nor bought with 


assets, can neither be 


money, abundantly appear in the Invis- 
ible Balance Sheet. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





© 1928 
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These figures still show a reduction of 
about 85,000 barrels per day from the 
estimate of 2,478,000 barrels per day in 
the corresponding week of 1927. The 
record high point was reached for the week 
ended July 30th of last year at an estj- 
mated daily production of 2,586,000 barrels 
per day. 
F OLLOWING successful curtailment 
programs in the Mid-Continent and 
California fields the latest move in this di- 
rection, and perhaps the most important 
of all, has been made in Texas. The 
Texas Railroad Commission has issued an 
order curtailing crude oil production in 
Winkler County, West Texas, to a maxi- 
mum flow of 150,000 barrels per day com- 
pared with recent production of around 
227,000 barrels per day. 
Provisions of the order are that only 
one well may be drilled to about ten acres. 
H. N. Parde, formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, has been selected as umpire to 
carry out details of the pro-rating policy 
in that district which is part of the cur- 
tailment program. 


hang ee bituminous producers of 
the Pittsburgh district report that 
operations were carried on at a loss dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present year. 
It has now been just about a year since the 
national bituminous coal strike of the union 
fields was begun and that strike is still 
officially in progress. Thus far practically ° 
none of the union mines have attempted 
to reopen because the non-union operators 
have been able to supply the country’s 
needs. 

Output has been declining not so much 
because the union operators are shut down 
as because the market will not stand the 
full capacity output of the mines that are 
currently operating. Production has de- 
clined to around seven million tons per 
week compared with well over eight mil- 
lion tons at the close of last year. The 
price situation continues unsatisfactory 
and it is decidedly a buying market. 
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New Strikes in New England Follow 
Textile Wage Reductions. Pull- 
man Porters Strike Threat Grows 


T HE New York State Department of 
Labor has just announced that for 
the first quarter of 1928 total weekly 
payrolls in factories of that state were 
approximately $2,000,000 lower than in the 
same period of the previous year and were 
the smallest recorded for that period 
since 1923. The report also states, how- 
ever, that in general weekly payrolls have 


past five years than has actual employment. 





(Continued on page 66) 


declined a good deal slower during the . 
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FREIGHT SERVICES 
hich quudle 
THE GLOBE 


AILING under the American flag, freight services 

qperated for the United States Shipping Board, 
comprising 23 lines and 275 ships, leaving from 
Atlantic Coast and Gulf Ports for ports in the United 
Kingdom, Irish Free State, Continental Europe, South 
America, the Orient, Dutch East Indies, Australasia, 
India and Africa, have aided materially in opening up 
new markets for merchandise and giving added impetus 
to the foreign trade of hundreds of progressive Ameri- 









Passenger Service. Included in the 
services are the speedy passenger vessels 
of the United States Lines sailing from 
New York to principal European ports, 
also the American Merchant Lines 
ships which sail weekly between New 
York and London offering passenger 
accommodations at remarkably rea- 


can shippers. 


— 


sonable rates. 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Inc. 


42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to Fr. Atlantic ports 


*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
Colombian Steamship Co., Inc. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Monthly sailings from Philadelphia, 
New York, Savannah and Jackson- 
ville to ports in Northern Brazil 


* AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 


Black Diamond S. S. Corp. 


67 Exchange Place, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Rotterdam, 
Holland, and Antwerp, Belgium 


DIXIE UK LINE 


Dixie Steamship Co. 


Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
ew leans, La 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


*AMER. WEST AFRICAN’ LINE 


A. H. Bull & Co., Inc. 
40 West Street, New York City 
North Atlantic and Gulf ports to 
_ westcoastofAfrica,includingAzores, 
Canary and Madeira Islands 











For complete information on either freight or passenger services 
as to rates, ships, dates of sailing, etc., write to 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 


Merchant Fleet. 
Corporation. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 









AMER. MERCHANT LINES 
J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Passenger and freight services to 
United Kingdom ports 


*AMERICAN INDIA LINE 
Roosevelt S. S. Co., Inc. 


Al Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Indian ports 


*ATL. AUSTRALIAN LINE 
Roosevelt S. $. Co., Inc. 

11 Broadway. New York City 
New York to Australian ports 
Periodically the above two lines 
combine on an uround the worta 
service via the Suez Canal 
DIXIE MEDIT. LINE 
Dixie Steamship Co. 
Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 

ew cans, . 
New Orleans to Mediterrarfean ports 


LF BRAZIL 
RIVER PLATE LINE 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg, 
New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Brazif and River Plate 
ports, east coast of South America 
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GULF WEST MEDIT. LINE 
Tampa Interocean S. S. Co. 


917 Whitney Building 
New eans, La. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to 
Portuguese, Spanish, and North Afri- 
can ports (west of Bizerta) 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EUROPEAN LINE 
Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc. 
Hibernia Bank Building 

New Orleans 


New Orleans to French Atlantic and 
Belgian Ports 


MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Waterman S. S. Corp. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf ports to 
United Kingdom and Continental 
European ports 


AMERICAN PALMETTO LINE 
South Atlantic Steamship Line 


Bay Street, East Savannah, Ga. 
South Atlantic to|United Kingdom 
and continental European ports 


AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
Atlantic Division 
Roosevelt S. S. Co., Inc. 
11 Broadway, New York City 


North Atlantic ports to Orient 
and Dutch East Indies 


AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
Gulf Division 
Tampa Interocean S. S. Co. 


614 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


If ports eo Orient and 
Dutch East Indies 


YANKEE LINE 
Rogers & Webb 


110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic to German Ports 


TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Texas Oceanic S. S. Co., Inc. 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas to United Kingdom ports 


TEXAS MEDIT. LINE 
Texas Oceanic S. S. Co., Inc. 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Galveston, Tex. 

Texas to Mediterranean Ports 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
C. H. Sprague & Son, Inc. 
33 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


North and South Atlantic Ports to 
Brazil and River Plate ports, east 
coast of South America 


ORIOLE LINES 
Consolidated Navigation Co. 


Citizens National Bank Building 
altimore, 


North Atlantic ports to west coast 
of United Kingdom and Irish ports 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
Lykes Bros.-Ripley S. S. Co., Inc. 
925 Whitney Central Building 


New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans and Texas Ports to 
German and Holland ports 


TEXAS STAR LINE 
Lykes Bros.-Ripley'S, S. Co., Inc. 


925 Whitney Central Building 
New Orleans, La. 


Texas to French and Belgian Ports 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway, New York City 


Passenger, mail, freight services to 
England, Ireland, France and 
Germany 





*Accommodations available for a limited number of passengers on theselines. 
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Books 


- 


We Recommend 


Published by B. C. FORBES Publishing Company 


ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS 


How to Run Any Business on a Big 
Business Basis 
By James H. Rand, Jr. 
President, Remington, Rand, Inc. 


PROFITABLE INVESTING 


By John Moody 
President, Moody’s Investors’ Service $2.00 


$2.50 





BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 
By Roger W. Babson 
$2.00 


President, Babson’s Statistical 
Organization 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


How to Develop Your Personal Ability 


By B. C. Forbes 
Editor, Forbes Magazine $2.00 


FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 


By B. C. Xorbes 
Editor, Forbes Magazine $2.00 





HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY 
AND MAKE IT EARN MORE 


Twelve Tips on Finance 


By Herbert N. Casson,. Editor 
Efficiency Magazine 


$2.00 


MAKING MONEY HAPPILY 


Twelve Tips to Successful Money Making 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Editor, Efficiency Magazine $2.00 





AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF 
AMERICA 
Biographies of 20 Automotive Leaders 


By B. C. Forbes 
Editor, Forbes Magazine $2.50 


THE SILVER LINING 


Sunshine on the Business Trail 
By Thomas Dreier 


$2.00 





TIPS ON LEADERSHIP 
Principles of Leadership and Biographies 
of 25 Leaders 

By Herbert N. Casson 


Editor, Efficiency Magazine $2.00 





TIPS FOR TRAVELING 
SALESMEN 


The first book ever written for the veteran 
salesman on the firing line. 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Editor, Efficiency Magazine 


$2.00 





TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT 
OF BUSINESS 
By William R. Basset 


Chairman of Board, Miller, Franklin, 
Bassett & Co. 


$2.00 





HOW TO GET THE JOB 


YOU WANT 


By William L. Fletcher 
President, William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


$2.50 





THE SCIENCE OF MARKETING 


BY MAIL 


By Homer J. Buckley 
President, Buckley, Dement & Co. 


$2.00 





ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
KNOWLEDGE 


What Every Executive Should Know 
About Business 

By Joseph French Johnson 

Late President, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 


$2.00 


Sent Prepaid Anywhere in the United States 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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$20,000,000 
Mortgage Bank of Chile 


(Caja de Crédito Hipotecario, Chile) 
Guaranteed Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds of 1928 
Due April 30, 1961. 





UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED AS TO~PRINCIPAL, INTEREST AND SINKING FUND, BY 
ENDORSEMENT, BY THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE. 





Coupon bearer bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500 each. Principal and interest will be payable at the option of the holders, 
in New York City at the office of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. or of Guaranty Trust Company of New York, in United States gold coin 
of or equal to the standard of weight and fineness existing April 30, 1928, or in Santiago, Chile, at the office of the 
Caja, by sight draft on New York- City, without deduction for any taxes, imposts, levies or duties of any nature 
now or at any time hereafter imposed by the Republic of Chile, or by any state, province, municipality 
or other taxing authority thereof or therein and will be paid in time of war as well as in time of 
peace and whether the holder be a citizen or a resident of a friendly or a hostile state. 


Interest payable April 30 and October 31. 





His Excellency, the Honorable Carlos G. Davila, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Chile to the United States, summarizes his letter of April 30, 1928, copies of which may be obtained from the under. 
signed, as follows: - 

“The Bonds are to be unconditionally guaranteed as to principal, interest and sinking fund, by endorse- 

ment by the Republic of Chile, and are to be issued in.accordance with the Law of the Republic of Chile, 

dated August 29, 1855, establishing the Caja, as amended by Decree Law, dated December 15, 1925, 

which was duly approved by .the Commission appointed for that oe by both Houses of Congress, 

and with the Decree Law No. 308 of March 9, 1925, and with the Decree of the President of the Republic 

of Chile, dated January 31, 1928. 

Beginning October 31, 1928, the Bonds will be redee mable through a cumulative, sinking fund calculated 

to retire the whole issue by April 30, 1961, to be app lied on each semi-annual interest date to the redemp- 

tion by lot of Bonds at par. Notice of redemption is to be given by advertisement, the first advertisement 

to appear at least thirty days before each redemption date. The Caja will have the right to’increase the 

amount of any sinking fund instalment for the rede mption of additional Bonds on any interest date, and 

in any such case appropriate reductions will be made in subsequent sinking fund instalments. This right 

is reserved because repayments on the mortgage loans to be made by the Caja, against which these 

Bonds are to be issued, can be made by the borrowers either in cash or in bonds of the Caja in excess of 

the fixed minimum amortization payments and the Caja is not permitted by law to have its bonds out- 

standing in excess of the mortgage loans against which they are issued. 


The Caja de Crédito Hipotecario was created for the purpose ment, were made in Europe, at prices from 964% to 99%4%. 
of making available credit facilities on reasonable terms for the These issues are listed on the Stock Exchanges of Paris and 
ines, atid ang gw - real og? _——— an Berlin. 

oard of Directors, the President of the Board, the Chie The bonds and notes of the Caja are legal investments f 
Counsel; the Cashier, the Controller and the Secretary are : anks aa a oe 
appointed by the President: of the Republic. aoe 3 ae ns lig ve we ibis tetanus 

sie a : pr : epublic o e ng 

—_— ae ane ape pg _— oreied, years, the Caja has = and all other obligations guaranteed by it, aggregates about 
pag = -_, i. fae ainatiten tegen ny its — $35,000,000 at gold par of exchange. The proceeds of the Govern- 
The I tay ne She the Geis os 0 —~ ane = 4 ment loans have been largely used for the construction or 


b “ improvement of railways, harbors and othér public works. 
an eae see not exceeded $40,000 in the aggregate for The Government owns 3,390 miles of railroads, telegraph lines 


and other property, of an estimated value of approximately 
The Caja has no capital stock and is not operated for profit. $650,000,000 at gold par of exchange. 


It has power to charge a commission to provide for its ex- te 3 +3 : : 
penses and for a reserve fund, as additional security for its wale one a ne cen. Deals yg fa 
bonds and notes, but having accumulated a sufficient reserve; consist chiefly of nitrates, by-products of the nitrate industr 
the Caja has now discontinued charging such commission. copper, borax, wool and 4 Vimited amount .of-- pate ed 
On December 31, 1927, the Caja had outstanding. various products. The largest known copper deposits in the world are 
issues of bonds aggregating $126,846,150 at gold par of ex- in Chile. They oceur near the surface and are of exceptionally 
change and an issue of $10,000;000 of ‘notes. The Caja issues high quality, resulting in the lowest cost production of any 
its bonds only against first mortgages registered in its name. large scale copper producing area in the world. These deposits 
On Deven a, ser, the Col het ante against its oat. are being extensively developed, mainly by American capital. 
standing bonds 11,754. mortgage loans, being an average o a s1 3 . 
less than $11,000 per loan, and these loans aggregated less ba jot balance of Chile is favorable. The total foreign 
than 25% of the aggregate appraised improved can’ ot the pe of = a ena at the present -gold 
properties mortgaged as security therefor. Against its notes ate ah $75,000,000 Si aT01S i exports over imports 
the Caja had on that date made 2,572 loans, being an average nae % aad a ow imports :have exceeded 
of less than $5,000 per loan. All its loans are made on a CHGS Th GE. NG FORE. ; 
conservative basis and the risk is greatly. diversified. As fur- Chile #s on a gold basis. Its..currency is-the Peso, equiva- 
ther security for its bonds and notes the Caja has accumulated lent to U. S. $0.12166. Currency notes are issued by the Cen- 
a bmn fund of approximately $5,028,450 at gold par of — Bw Among similar to the Federal Reserve Banks of 
exchange. e Unite es. 


Prior to the war, in 1911 and 1912, three issues of 5% Bonds Application will be made in due course to list these bonds 
of the Caja, not endorsed with the guaranty of the Govern- on the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE’ ABOVE BONDS,: SUBJECT ..TO 
ALLOTMENT,. AT 9534% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, 
TO YIELD OVER 6.30% TO MATURITY. 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot 
a smaller amount than applied for, and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 1 

The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the unmdersigmed, and subject to the approval of counsel. 
In the first instance, interim certificates of Guaranty Trust Company of New York will be delivered against payment in New York 
funds for bonds allotted, which interim certificates will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Guaranty Company of New York 
The National City Company 


Subscriptions for the above Bonds having been received from Investors.and Dealers in excess of the amount offered, the 
~ subscription list’has been closed and this advertisement appears as 2 matter of record only. 


New York, May 1, 1928. 
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Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW : 














These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice a 
month, on the first and fifteenth of each 
month : 


—time-saving business in- 
formation 


—a review, briefly, of all 
salient business devel- 
opments 


—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 


—methods and policies of 
big business men and 
businesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 
—B. C. Forbes, Editor 


The subscription rate is 
$5 per year—$9 for two years— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $5.00 (add 50c for Canadian Postage; §1.00 for For- 
eign Postage). Send me FORBES Magazine for one year—24 issues— 
twice a month. 


Name 
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Government Acts Against 
Film Distributors 


i Manes long investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice into the motion pic- 
ture industry was ended recently when 
United States Attorney Tuttle filed a com- 
plaint in equity in the Federal court charg- 
ing the ten leading film distributing cor- 
porations in the country and thirty-two 
film boards of trade with conspiring to 
violate the Sherman Anti-Trust law. Two 
actions were begun. 

The first is against the Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky Corporation and others, and 
is for the purpose of testing the legality 
of an agreement between the distributors 
and exhibitors for the arbitration of all 
disputes and the rules which have been es- 
tablished for enforcing awards. 

The second is against the First National 
Pictures, Inc., and others, to test the legal- 
ity of the operations of credit committees, 
which compels all lessees of moving pic- 
ture theatres to carry out the contracts of 
previous owners or operators. 

The ten defendant distributing cor- 
porations, it is recorded, distribute ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. of all the films 
in the United States, and that the film 
boards of trade represent the distribu- 
tion of about 98 per cent. of all motion 
picture films. 





Small Issues Corp. 


MALL ISSUES CORP., which will 

extend credit to small corporations 
operating on a sound basis, is being or- 
ganized. 

Original paid-in capital will be $1,- 
000,000, derived from sale of 40 units 
of $25,000 each. Each unit consists of 
prefered and common shares. Subscrip- 
tions for several times the offering of 
units were received, and officials believe 
additional capital may be necessary be- 
fore long. 

Directors follow: Oliver W. Birck- 
head, president of Murray Hill Trust 
Co.; Robert Cassatt of Cassatt & Co.; 
Brice P. Disque, vice president of Small 
Issues Corp.; H. Elbert Foster, Jr., of 
Foster, McConnell & Co.; George Haan 
of Oliver Estate, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Clifford 
Hemphill of Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; 
Rodney Hitt of Hitt, Farwell & Co.; 
Robert Law, Jr. 


William Dewey Loucks, president of: 


Small Issues Corp.; Clarence V. Palitz, 
president of Credit Alliance Corp.; J. 
W. Prentice of Hornblower & Weeks; 
R. S. Reynolds of Reynolds & Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; George B. Green of E. 
H. Rollins & Sons; Eugene W. Stetson, 
vice president of Guaranty Trust Co.; 
E. W. Sweezy, president of Suburban 
Power & Light Co., Alliance, Ohio,; G. 
H. Walker, president of W. A. Harriman 
& Co.; Alexander White, vice president 
of City Financial Corp.; F. L. Yeager of 
Loew & Co. 





EHMAN BROTHERS have pur- 

chased the 11-story banking building 
at Nos. 1-3 South William Street and 1-9 
William Street, New York City. The build- 
ing directly faces William Street and is 
immediately opposite their present quarters 
in The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Compan) 
Building. The building is one of the 
limited number of structures in the finan- 
cial district to be owned by a private 
banking firm. 
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Because Louden Monorail keeps valuable floor space open and en- 
ables fewer men to move more materials easier and faster, it has 
proved itself to be the most efficient and economical lifting and 
carrying system for plants large and small. No matter what your 
moving or handling needs may be, there’s a Louden System espe- 
cially fitted to serve you best. A new book, illustrated with 56 pages 
of blue print drawings, tells how Louden Monorail Systems are speeding 
up production, reducing overhead costs and increasing profits in 
more than seventy industries—yours among them. This book will 
be sent you on request—no cost or obligation. 


The LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 1705 West Ave., Fairfield, lowa 


Executives! Superin- 
tendents! ‘‘Moving is 
90% of the making. 


Engineering service on ma- 
terial epee veri: is 





available at these offices \ for this new book which 
without charge: points out new ways to 
Boston Philadelphia conserve time, space and 
w York Buffalo man-power. Your letter- 
ittsburgh Cincinnati —- ox the memorandum 
Cleveland Chicago a re 
etroit St. Louis 
: Angeles Sanfrancisco INDUSTRIAL MONORAIL SYSTEMS 


-——— (for Overhead Lifting and Carrying)—————-= 
Hand this to your secretary to attach to your letterhead. 

THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 1705 West Ave., Fairfield, lowa 

Send a copy of the new book on material handling to Mr. 

Title 











Name of Company 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


When a Louden Monorail System Goes Up 


—Production Costs Come Down: 








—_ 
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How these and 
many other prom- 
inent manufactur- 
ing plants are con- 
serving time, space 
and man-power is 
told in the new book: 
American Chain Co. 
York, Pa. 
Continental Baking 
New York City 
Continental Motors 
Corp.,Muskegon, Mich. 
E.I.duPontdeNemours 
&Co., Wilmington,Del. 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Homer Laughlin China 
Co., E. Liverpool, Ohio 
Marmon Motor CarCo. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
.» Houston, Texas 
Western Harvester Co. 
Stockton, Calif. 


1 








7” 
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Jacksonville Leads | 


in the Production and 
Distribution of 


Phosphate 
Fertilizer 





Fioripa possesses the greatest deposits «, 
commercially available phosphate rock in 
the United States. More than 84 per cent 
of all phosphate minedcomes from this one 
state. Most of it goes into the manufacture 
of fertilizer—at Jacksonville—and thence 
back into the soil of the South, enriching 
it to greater ‘sme apeae or through 
the port of Jacksonville to the countries of 
northern Europe. 

Strategically situated for land and water 
commerce, with low power rates and 
abundant, friendly labor, Jacksonville is 
the logical center of Florida’s great fertil- 
izer industry. 

Natural advantages such as have brought 
the fertilizer industry to Jacksonville have 
brought and are bringing other great in- 
dustries here. The city has one of the finest 
ports of the South Atlantic. Water-borne 
traffic alone amounted to more than half 
a billion dollars in.1927. It is the focal 
point for nine railroads. Florida’s 5000- 
mile paved highway system centers here, 
offering rapid and economical access to 
any part of the state. 

Jacksonville has experienced a sound in- 
dustrial growth; it offets.exceptional op- 
portunities for business and investment. 
Nearly 200 natiohally known concerns 
x sae § have branches here. Spend your 
vacation in Jacksonville, and study condi- 
tions for yourself. You will be delighted 
with the hiadly atmosphere of this thriv- 
ing, fine old residential city. Come and 
bring your family—this summer. ,For 
further information address Believers in 
Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Believers in 
acksonville 
aoe oe 





*‘aN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 

MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE 

OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING, AFFILIATED WITH 
JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.” 
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Labor difficulties have again broken 
out in the New England textile districts. 
New Bedford mills recently announced the 
necessity for another wage reduction and 
this move on the part of about 28 large 
plants has resulted in a strike of over 
30,000 employees. The mills claim they 
must have a wage reduction of at least 
10 per cent. to enable them to meet com- 
petition and voice their willingness to shut 
down until they can reopen on such a 
basis. 


Pullman Strike Threat 


HE demands of the Pullman porters 

on railroads throughout the entire 
country are apparently coming to a head. 
The unionized porters are demanding 
recognition in the first place, but also a 
salary increase of around 100 per cent. 
on-a basis of “no tips,” arguing that the 
previous low salaries have not been com- 
pensated by such gratuities. The porters 
threaten to call a nation-wide strike unless 
they gain their demands. 




















Congress Busy as Vacation Approaches. 
Tax Bill Figures. Hoover Wins 
Ohio. Coming Primaries. 


Nicaraguan Expenses 


EGISLATIVE activities are moving 

rapidly in the few final weeks before 
the present Congress adjourns for its 
summer vacation political gamsbol. As 
usual the machine has been very slow in 
getting started and is just gaining efficient 
speed as it gets close to the finish line. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed the Jones Flood Relief bill after 
making some changes in it which are be- 
ing ironed out with the Senate in confer- 
ence. The bill is still unacceptable to the 
Administration and a Presidential veto is 
expected. 

The McNary-Haugen Farm Relief 
bill is, at this writing, being bitterly ar- 
gued before the House, after going 
through the Senate last month. Several 
compromises have been made but the bill 
in its present form is almost certain to 
meet with another Coolidge veto, even if 
it gets through the House, as it seems 
quite likely to do under reciprocal agree- 
ments with friends of the Jones flood bill. 


Tax Bill 


HE Senate Finance Committee has 
finally agreed on a tax reduction 
figure of $203,865,000 which is virtually 
the figure proposed by the Republican 
majority. The estate tax will not be re- 
pealed and the corporation tax. will be 
reduced only to 12%: per cent., against 
Democratic proposals of 12 per cent. 
However, the proposed measure calls for 
repeal of the automobile tax, and there is 
a downward revision of the surtaxes on 
incomes between $18,000 and $70,000. 
The merry pre-convention race for dele- 
gates continues apace in the nation-wide 
epidemic of primary elections. One of the 
most important primaries thus far was the 
Republican fracas in Ohio in which Sec- 
retary Herbert Hoover won over his chief 
opponent, Senator F. B. Willis, whose 
untimely death, too late to eliminate his 
name from the ballot, may have affected 
the results either way. At any rate, the 
Hoover champions claim his Ohio victory 
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LIFE 





ON YOUR NEWS- 
STAND MAY 11TH 


Life has new clothes! New type, 
new makeup! New features by 


| new writers and new artists! 


Fundamentally, of course, Life 
will remain what it always has 
been and always will be—a witty, 
wise . . . satiric, sympathetic . . 
humorous, humane revue of Amer- 
ican life. 


In the new Life: Grantland Rice, 
Robert Benchley, Milt Gross, E. S. 
Martin, Baird Leonard, F. G. 
Cooper, Walter Winchell, A. A. 
Wallgren, Franklin P. Adams, 
Neal O’Hara, R. E. Sherwood, 
Henry Suydam, John Held, John 
Kieran, Agnes Smith, Arthur 
Guiterman, and many others. 


Whatever you do, don’t miss the 
first issue of the new Life: buy 
it at any newsstand, read it in 
your club, beg—borrow—or steal 
it, but look it over! Then, pin a 
dollar bill, or your check, to the 
coupon below and enjoy Life in 
your own home at 334% off the 
newsstand price. 


SEERBHEEHEHEHEHEBASES 
LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., New York City 


SEND ME THE NEW “LIFE” FOR TEN 
WEEKS. ONE DOLLAR ENCLOSED. 


TT THREE HHH E EEE EESESOOESES SESE E EEE SEES EEEEEEE® 





TTPO HRM H HOE meee ee Eee EeEEeEeeesesesesesesEeeeEe® 
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as a sure sign of his selection at Kansas 
City in June. 

State Presidential primaries for the next 
few weeks are as follows: 


Indiana ......00cccecccccccsescccccosesceses May 10 
Mew JerSRY oscccceseccesscecocccocncesans May 15 
Oregon ie wsessessesseereeeeceseseeeees May MB IS YOUR CHECK 
West Virginia ........c0e. anoscesaceesspen May 29 


a PLUS or a MINUS? 


Secretary Wilbur has announced that 
the cost of keeping the Marines in Nicar- 
aguan action from May 4, 1927, to April 
, 16, 1928, amounted to $3,536,000, or slightly 
over $1,500,000 more than it would have 
cost to keep them at home stations. 


Business men are mighty careful 
about the bank they select. Sound 
banking connections are an asset. 








A distinctive looking check 
. usually means a well established 
bank. And people who deal i in money are quick to sense the standing of a 














Reds Lose in French Elections. German bank by the checks they issue. 
Revenues sce 4 ng ie That’s one reason why 60 per cent of the banks of New York, Boston, 
— eT Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and San Francisco use the Safety 
REAT BRITAIN—The Exchequer Pap er made by Le Monte. 
is reported planning tax on all impor- 7 ’ 
tation of motor fuel into England. The You can recognize checks made on National Safety Paper by the charac- 
gold movement has been unfavorable since = . ° ° —_ ‘iene 
oe feet ok it wate salt tak tos Gee teristic wavy line. They’re substantial, dignified, wainntion. “Tiny appear to 
exports for the first quarter of 1928 was be the sort of check a good bank would use and that a good business firm would 


£14,250,000. Of the total exported amount 


9 7 
France received over £18,000,000. use. .. And they’re safe as any checks can be — protected on both sides. 


A small matter perhaps— but one of those intangible things that are 
















































































- BRITISH PRICE INDEX. > ; sometimes really important. . . You can benefit and your bank can benefit 
- B jis by using checks made on National 
I I\ Safety Paper. George La Monte & . a 
- | Son, 61 Broadway, New YorkCity. __ L 4 M ° ON T E_ 
v4 \ E ie a a P E R 
) WY \ y | NATIONAL SAFET: : 
105 
100 
¥ 1927 1928 } 











Sauerbeck’s index of wholesale com- 
modity prices has shown a rather sharp 
upward movement of 2% points in a single 

month, with practically all products show- 
: ing gains, especially vegetable and animal 
food. 








RANCE—The long-awaited national 
election has resulted in victory for 
Premier Poincare’s Government of Na- 
tional Union. The outstanding tendency 
has been a reaction against the Communist, 5 ° 
or the “Red” candidates, who failed to t t th D R ht 
make anywhere near as powerful a show- ar e ay ig 
ing as they did four years ago. 
Meanwhile, Government fiscal revenues 
rm: advanced rapidly and total —_ = OUR business day starts st runs oe, with all sizes and 
or March were 2,687,000,000 francs, 150,- : . shapes of envelopes—without ad- 
000,000 larger than in the same month last bs in = te Vidaver . P ovacand justment. Metallic contents of en- 


year and 250,000,000 more than the con- ° velopes, such as clips and coins, do 
ccrvating teldiast pac erase matic Letter Opener start not interfere with operation. No 























every department on time. cutting blades. Abrades! So 
The Vidaver opens letters at the ‘simply constructed that it will 
German Steel Output rate of 15,000 per hour. It does not run for many years without ‘a 
ERMANY=—Steel production has injure either envelopes or contents. service or repairs. o” 
declined with volume for the latest oe” 
District Representatives W: 
month at only 1,170,000 tons, compared Tho eo Gully nag eo rag Use i o” 
with 1,322,000 in the previous month and factory in operation and so —— the o VER 
with 1,415,000 a year ago. Employment firms ‘wsich demand the best in office ot ‘EPTYER 
z : ; equipment. Coupon +» 
conditions are improving, however, in a= OPENER CO. 
other lines of industry. a ae 
The Reichsbank continues to buy gold V 1 D A V E R o” . Please send me illustrated 
and has imported over 150,000,000 marks LETTER OPENER CO. +” a 
since buying was resumed in March. Rev- 1755 Broadway, New York 9 Name ------::ceecceeeeeeseeeeeenteeee essen tenes 
enues for the fiscal year ended March 31 GM RAIMI: sins sonzasnracetnntoncerengesnsesrsosesoee 
totaled 8,490,000,000 matks, a gain of o” City. .ccccccccccccercccsccce State....cccccccccce 
29,000,000 marks over the last government- e_ 
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. The remarkable reputa- 


tion now enjoyed by Dayton Thoro- 
bred Tires has not resulted from 
any statements made by The Day- 
ton Rubber Manufacturing Company. 


On the contrary it is a direct result 
of the enthusiastically expressed 
opinions of Dayton users. 


Owners are unanimous in their 
praise. And there are countless 
dealers—even competitive tire mak- 
ers—who acknowledge Dayton 
Thorobreds as the outstanding qual- 
ity tires now being built in America! 


That is why you may rest assured 
that Dayton’s reputation is deserved. 
That it is more than justified by the 
performance of the tires themselves. 
That it is nothing more nor less than 


Bey 





A Thorobred 


a true indication of the mileage— 
the comfort —the safety — and the 
trouble-free service that Dayton 
Thorobred Tires give to every user. 


Remember this when you re-equip 
the wheels of your motor car! 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


ton 


dTires 























such a company— 


Newark 








Is Junior Financing 
Your Problem? 


Are you interested in the junior financing of 
an electric, gas, water, telephone, transportation, 
ice, laundry, chain store or similar company? 


Would you like to sell the preferred stock of 


— at a relatively low cost 

— where it would “stay sold” 

— where it would increase the 
business of the company? 


If so, it is likely that, through Customer Ownership, 
you can best accomplish your purpose. 


Let us tell you what Customer Ownership has done 
for others—what it can do for you—how we can help 
you to obtain Customer Ownership. 


Write for our booklet, “What Will 
Customer Ownership Do For You?” 


Customer Ownership Department 


P. H. Whiting & Company, Inc. 


72 Wall Street, New York 
Manchester, N. H. 





Philadelphia 
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al estimate and fully 200,000,000 marks 
above the estimate of S. Parker Gilbert in 
his last report on reparations. 


M EX1ICO—Operating ratio of the 
National Railways of Mexico has 
improved from 98.6 per cent. last year to 
less than 90 per cent. in the latest month 
available this year with a corresponding, 


but small, increase in profits from $58,000 
to $480,000. 





Milestones of Railroad 
Progress 


In 1920—An average of 24% per cent. of 
all freight locomotives were in bad 
order. 


In 1927—This had been reduced to 16.2 
per cent., representing a gain of 338 
per cent. in the condition of serviceable 
locomotives. 


In 1920—An average of 7 per cent. of all 


freight cars in the country were in bad 
order. 


In 1927—This had been reduced to 5.9 per 
cent., representing a gain of 15.7 per 
cent. in the condition of serviceable 
freight cars. 


In 1920—The average distance traveled by 
a freight car was 25.1 miles per day. 
(In computing the average movement 
per day, account is taken of all freight 
cars in service including cars in tran- 
sit, cars in process of being loaded and 
unloaded, cars undergoing or awaiting 
repairs and also cars on side tracks for 
which no load is immediately avail- 
able.) 


In 1927—This had been increased to 30.3 
miles per day, a gain of 20.7 per cent. 


in the effectiveness of freight car 
movement. 


In 1920—The average freight train was 
36.6 cars. 

In 1927—This figure advanced to 46.5 
cars, an increase of 27 per cent. 

In 1920—The average freight train car- 
ried 708 tons of freight. 

In 1927—This was increased to 778 tons, 
a gain of 9.9 per cent. 

In 1920—Car shortages were severe and 
costly, 

In 1927—With greatly increased traffic, 


car shortages were practically elim- 
inated. 





Interborough Wins Higher 
Fare Case 


¥ HE right to increase to seven cents 
the fare charged on its subway and 
elevated lines was granted to the New 
York Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany by the Federal statutory court which 
considered various legal questions raised in 
connection with the company’s equity suit 
for a permanent rate increase. 


The decision, which was unanimous, up- 
holds the contention of the company that 
it has been subject to confiscatory regula- 
tion. 


The decision upholds the right of the 
State to regulate the fares to be charged on 
the subway and elevated lines despite the 


contractual relations between the city and 
the Interborough. 
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Cabriolet $1395; 76 Roadster $1195 
$1695; 88 Sport Sedan $1595 
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—is the attitude of the average 
automobile buyer. He has learned 
that a salesman cannot talk some- 
thing into a car that is not built 
into it. 

The “show me” buyer is simply 
selecting a car with the same busi- 
ness acumen that he uses in buying 
bonds or real estate or in making 
any other investment. 


The only difference is that he prob- 
ably knows more about cars. 


He has owned several. 
He has driven them for years. 


His own experience and his own 
NEEDS qualify him to know 
WHAT he wants a car to do; 
HOW he wants it done and how 
LONG it should stand up and en- 
dure at its peak of efficiency. 


Auburn sales will again increase 
this year, because— 


N ll 
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8-77 Roadster $1245; 8-77 Sport Sedan 
3; 88 Roadster $1495; 
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SHOW ME- 


People DO know motor cars, and 
can tell the DIFFERENCE by 
comparing and by DRIVING them. 


Sampling is one of the oldest and 
soundest methods of selling. 


Therefore we offer you a business 
proposition; “sample” the Auburn 
and see for yourself that it DOES 
give greater value; better perform- 
ance; easier handling and does ALL 
the things you want a car to do 


BETTER than ANY other. 


If the car then does not sell itself 
you will not be asked to buy. 


Apply this business method to the 
new Auburn models. 


There is no magic about Auburn’s 
amazing growth. It is simply by 
giving the buyer MORE for his 
money. 


That is why it is GOOD BUSINESS 
to buy an Auburn. 


6-66 Roadster $995; 6-66 Sport, Sete Ses 6-66 Sedan $1145; 6-66 poe tg $1145; 76 Sedan $1395; 76 Sport Sedan $1295; 76 
$1295; 8-77 Sedan $1395; 8-77 Cabriolet $1395; 88 Sedan 


88 Cabriolet $1695 88 Speedster $1695; 88 Phaeton Sedan $1895; 115 Sedan 
$2195; 115 Sport Sedan ring 115 Cabriolet $2195; 115 Roadster $1995; 115 Speedster $2195; 115 Phaeton Sedan $2395. 


Freight, Tax and Equipment Extra 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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Can You Afford 
to Fail 
to Diversify? 


CATTERING one’s 

funds among _ var- 
ious types of sound 
securities, in various 
locations, still further 
minimizes risk and is 
one of the accepted 
principles of invest- 
ment. 


S. W. Straus & Co. af- 
ford wide diversifica- 
tion in their current 
offerings — rails, utili- 
ties,industrials, munic- 
ipals — and the bonds 
on which the reputa- 
tion of this House has 
been chiefly built, first 
mortgage real estate 
bonds, yielding from 5 
to 5.75%. 


May we submit full 
information? Write 
specifying what type of 
bonds you most favor, 
and ask for 


BOOKLET E-1811 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Bonds v Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YorK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 

CHICAGO 





i—— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 —— 


ACCOUNTING 


The uncrowded, highly 

profession of Accountancy ae 

marvelous opportunities to am- 

bitious men and women. Send 

for our 80-page_ Sa to 
Accounti the 

first easy lesson. Both will be 

sent free, 

INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 

A Division of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Dept.40, 3411 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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In Safe 


Position 


F. O. Wetmore, chairman, The First 
National Bank, Chicago, in an interview 
with Forbes: 

“T am just back from a three months’ 
vacation, spent large- 
ly in foreign parts, 
and am _ completely 
out of touch. What 
little I have picked 
up leads me to be- 


lieve that present 
business is in a very 
comfortable and 


safe position, volume 
being below normal 
in some important lines as a result of 
which there is some anxiety as to profits. 
I look for this condition to continue for 
some months. I believe that credit will 
be available in liberal supply at reason- 
ably low rates. 

“To one of old-fashioned ideas, stock 
quotations look high, with dividend returns 
and prospects unreasonably low—but why 
comment, my ideas have been thus for 
two years.” 





Anthracite Sales Improving 


E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh Valley 


Railroad: 


“Anthracite dealers are making a more 
vigorous effort to sell their product and 
the movement of this commodity is slowly 
improving. The volume of miscellaneous 
freight and general merchandise is also 
coming back to normal. Judging from 
building contracts that have been let for 
the coming season, the outlook for a good 
movement of sand, gravel, clay, stone and 
cement is encouraging.” 


“Stop, Look and Listen” 


John R. Downing, vice-president, Citi- 
zens National Bank, Louisville, Ky.: 

“With the business structure admittedly 
sound and practically all basic conditions 
strong and exceed- 
ingly favorable, we 
find ourselves some- 
times shivering with 
fear that something 
untoward may hap- 
pen because the stock 
market has broken 
several points, or 
even if it advances 
summarily. The 
Federal Nea Board takes cognizance 
of it, and we have the rediscount rate 
raised or lowered—not because of the 
ebb and flow of commerce, but to correct 
positions of member banks who are called 
on to finance a seemingly constant increase 
of collateral loans, with a diminishing 
amount of so-called eligible paper with 
which to meet a possible emergency. 

“How sharply the ratio of eligible to 
ineligible loans has veered in the past 
ten years, or since the last financial crisis, 
one has only to have recourse to one’s 
portfolio to realize that, while ineligibles 
have advanced in a sharp curve, decline 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


of eligibles has been precipitate. We, of 
course, comfort ourselves with the knowl- 
edge that many large borrowers of past 
years are now lenders of money and 
definitely out of line at the discount win- 
dow, present or future—due in some cases 
to accumulation of profits, but largely to 
refinancing by means of bonds or stocks, 
which we are carrying as collateral rather 
than as direct loans to industry. 

“Perhaps this state of affairs is merely 
a step in the evolution of business, which 
we shall eventually become accustomed 
and attuned to. Certainly there is no 
harm if we stop, look and listen.” 


Prospering 


Edward Jerome Dies, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“While political Washington is dripping 
with pessimism over 
the agricultural sit- 
uation, it is inter- 
esting to note that 
current prices of 
principal commodi- 
ties — wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, cotton— 
are all higher than a 
year ago. 

“Cattle and sheep 
have been making plenty of money this 
Winter and Spring. While hog prices 
have been lower than last year, the actual 
amount of money that has moved into 
the hands of farmers in exchange for 
hogs, is not more than 10 per cent. less 
than the amount they received for fewer 
hogs at a higher price last year. 

“The daily business, on the whole, con- 
tinues prosperous. 

“Business continues excellent with farm 
machinery companies which had a record 
year in 1927. 

“If facts are any criterion, one must 
indeed be a pessimist to take a dismal view 
of the outlook for American agriculture. 
Surpluses from time to time in certain 
commodities seem inevitable under the 
present system of indiscriminate produc- 
tion. Solution lies in crop diversification 
and more education as to the dangers of 
over-production. Laws that encourage 
over-production by guaranteeing prices or 
promising any other panacea would simply 
create an impossible situation. 

“Agriculture, generally, is on the road 
to prosperity. It needs honest guidance 
and less volubility.” 


Car Business Satisfactory 


Elias Mayer, vice-president, General 
American Tank Car Corporation: 

“In my judgment, prospects in the tank 
car business are at present most satisfac- 
tory. During the last two months demand 
has been steadily increasing, due to sea- 
sonal influences. The seasonal movement 
in preparation for the opening up of high- 
ways and greater use of automobiles is, | 
should say, just a little bit better than 
normal.” 
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Foreign Trade 
Holds High 


First Quarter Exports High- 
est in Several Years— 
Tabulation on Needs of 
Individual Firms and 
Countries 


By Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Commerce 


T HE export year continues to gather 
momentum with outward bound totals 
for the first quarter exceeding correspond- 
ing periods for the same period of any 
post-war year excepting 1925. How much 
of this is due to the general rehabilitation 
of overseas buying power on the one hand, 
and the pressure from uncertainties in 
domestic demand on the other, is, of 
course, difficult to determine. It would 
probably be safe to say that both factors 
share in producing the result with perhaps 
the larger impulse coming from increased 
demand in foreign markets. 
Factory Exports Jump 

This seems to be borne out by the pre- 
liminary figures on exports in some of the 
outstanding commodities. The gains 
seem to be spread over a rather wide 
range of fabricated wares. Easily the 
most conspicuous is the group of automo- 
tive products for which the export values 
in March were about $52,000,000, which 
represented a gain of some $15,000,000 
over February and about $11,000,000 over 
March, 1927. 

The next largest increase in the fabri- 
cated group was registered by machinery, 
whose March total was $42,000,000, rep- 
resenting an advance over February of 
about $6,000,000 and over March 1927 of 
about three million. 

Iron and steel products made nearly as 
good a showing with a total of $23,000,000 
in March, having advanced over February 
some $5,700,000 and over March, 1927, 
about $3,000,000. Petroleum products 
totaled something over $40,000,000 in ex- 
ports in March, which was nearly $4,400,- 
000 over February, and slightly less than 
$900,000 below March, 1927. 

These were the “big four” in the fabri- 
cated’ export groups, but substantial 
gains were also registered by chemicals, 
meat products, tobacco manufactures, 
as well as by two important textile 
groups, silk and cotton goods. 


Imports Encouraging 

T= trend of imports also shows a 
Significantly encouraging upward 
movement indicative of the improving 
demand for essential raw materials. 
Totals for the first quarter of the year 
exceeded similar months of any other 
post-war year except 1926. Increases 
were especially encouraging in hides and 
skins, indicative of the substantial re- 
covery of the latter industry. There 
was also a gain in value of rubber im- 
ports, in spite of depreciating prices. As 
compared with March, 1927, the imports 
last month in wool and fertilizers indi- 
cated substantial strength in the demand 
of the interested industries, notably in 

the case of the latter item. 
The general export outlook is decid- 











STANDARDO POSTAL 
PERMIT MACHINE 





Was 
$675 


Now 
$445 


Complete 


Standard Postal Permit Machine 
Price Reduced! 


Realizing the thousands of 
mailers throughout the 
country who, because of 
price, have delayed avail- 
ing themselves of the many 
economies and advantages 
of the Standard Postal Per- 
mitSystem of mailing, Stand- 
ard has now opened the way 
for these mailers by reduc- 
ing the price of the Postal 
Permit Machine from $675 
to $445 complete. 


This is identically the same 
machine that hundreds of 
mailers are using daily — 
the same machine which 
has proved to be worth 
many times the original 
price of $675. This same ma- 
chine value is now placed 
within the financial reach 
of thousands more, at two 
thirds the former price. It 
will pay for itself in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 


The Standard Postal Permit Machine automatically feeds, 
imprints the postmark, stampmark and cancellation marks; 
counts, seals, and stacks mail at the rate of 10,000 pieces 


an hour. No rental charges. 


This is your opportunity. 
Write for interesting booklet: 


How to Reduce the Cost of Mailing 


Standard 


MAILING MACHINES CO. 


Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere 


Boulevard 


Everett, Mass. 























If one of your directors 


handed you this Book 


You would read every one of its 160 pages. 
And if you are responsible for the destiny of a 
concern which uses iron or steel, you would see 
that every executive in your employ read this 


book as thoroughly. 


For this book treats of changing methods to suit 


these changing times. 
Cast Iron is obsolete! 


Riveting is out of date. This book tells why. 
Send for it before someone puts it on your desk! 
Price $1.50. Sent on five days’ approval to 


executives. 


The Lincoln Electric Co.,Cleveland, O. 


Department F. M. 
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FIXED TRUST SHARES 


American Basic-Business Shares Corporation 
Depositor 
67 Wall Street, New York City 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Trustee 


Each Fixep Trust SHare represents a 1/1000th partici- 
pating interest in property (deposited with the trustee), 
consisting of cash and a unit of common stocks of the fol- 
lowing nationally known basic American industries: 





Railroads 


Illinois Central R.R. Co. 
Louisville & Nashville R.R.Co. 
New York Central R.R. Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Southern Railway Co. 

Union Pacific R.R. Co. 


Standard Oil Group 


Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 





Industrials 


American Can Co. 

American Radiator Co. 
American Tobacco Co. “B” 
duPont (E.1.) de Nemours &Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 

Otis Elevator Co. 
Timken-Roller Bearing Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co. 


Utilities and Quasi- 
Utilities 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Pullman, Inc. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co. 








tached to certificates. 


Smith, Burris & Co. 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


for Central section of 
the United States 








Dividends are payable semi-annually against coupons at- 


Fixep Trust SHARES are sold to investors by established 
investment houses and banks in most of the important cities 
of the United States and in several foreign countries, and 
are wholesaled to dealers by the following firms: 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


20 Exchange Place 
New York City 


for Eastern section of the United States 
and foreign countries 


Ross Beason & Co. 


San Francisco, California 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


for Western section of 
the United States 


























Making 
Bond 
Salesmen 


There are three groups of Bond salesmen. 
1. Those who are making good now. 
2. Those to whom making good al- 

ways seems “‘just ahead.” 
3. Those who are discouraged to the 
point of admitting failure. 

Hundredsof near failures are making good; 
hundreds of near successes arebeingturned 
into actual successes; hundreds of fellows 
who were making good are being given the 
training and viewpoint which helps them 
toward even better accomplishment. 

It is a simple statement of fact that the 

Babson Institute Course of Training in In- 

vestments and Bond Salesmanship is 

accomplishing these things —it is truly 

““Making Bond Salesmen.’ 

Get our free booklet 2625 “Security Sales- 

manship—the Profession,” which will give 

you an understanding of why this is so. 


Babson Institute ®>snr= 
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One of 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 1921 
ASSETS 
More Than $1,000,000 


We have never failed to more than earn 
our dividend, which is payable 2% quar- 
terly, January Ist, April 1st, July Ist, 
and October Ist, of each year. Your in- 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every State. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 
P. O. Drawer 


LAKELAND - - FLORIDA 
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edly strong with reference to Canada, 
and on the whole fairly encouraging so 
far as European and southern Latin 
American prospects were concerned. The 
Far Eastern situation is more or less 
stagnant, while the darkest spots on the 
export map still continue in various parts 
of northern Latin America. 

British foreign trade figures, which so 
strongly indicate the trend of her buying 
power, registered a substantial export 
increase during March, with particular 
strength in staple textiles—cottons and 
woolens—as well as in leather and ve- 
hicles. 

If this continues during the coming 
weeks, it would appear as though the 
long expected British trade recovery was 
at last taking definite form. The latest 
unempioyment figures are by no means 
discouraging since a large part of the 
one million unemployed are more or 
less chronically in that state, even in bet- 
ter times. 

A significant figure just given out by 
the Government was embodied in the in- 
dication that about one-half million 
more persons are employed in Britisa 
industries now than in 1924. 


Continent Improves 


Se the Continent the outstanding fac- 
tor is the continued onward march 
of Germany. She had suffered a brief 
lull during the winter, but present trends 
are headed directly toward the hign 
levels that marked the late Fall of 1927. 
A notably encouraging factor is the 
diminution of labor difficulties and the 
successful renewal of many important 
expiring wage contracts. 

In France there has been a definite 
upward tendency of prices. The favor- 
able outcome of the general elections and 
the possibility of subsequent business 
revival are being widely discounted. On 
the whole, the general atmosphere of 
business seems to reflect a more hope- 
ful spirit. 

The commercial outlook of the lesser 
trade centers lying beyond these three 
major factors in the European economic 
picture has reflected the more favorable 
tone of the latter. Scandinavian and 
general Baltic reports are more en- 
couraging, particularly because of ad- 
justments of labor difficulties and conse- 
quent resumption of wood pulp, lumber, 
and paper mills, the basic industries in 
that region. 


Italy Holds Back 


Conditions in Belgium and Holland are 
reported as being “generally satisfac- 
tory,” though the latter has felt the sharp 
decline in rubber prices. Industrial 
changes in recent weeks in both of these 
countries have on the whole been for 
the better, notably in such lines as ce- 
ment, glass, textiles, steel, and leather. 

Italy continues to be one of the few 
less favored European areas, pending 
the outcome of her struggle toward read- 
justment of prices and wages in accord- 
ance with the Government’s exchange 
stabilization program. 


N the Far East, as indicated, the sit- 

uation is either stagnant or at best 
“only moderately active.” India is har- 
assed with labor trouble in Bombay cot- 
ton mills and Calcutta engineering 
works. North China suffers from reper- 
cussions of famine conditions, though the 
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general trade developments. Japan is 
moderately optimistic, due in part to a 
slight pick-up in merchandising opera- 
tions and particuiarly in “invisible” im- 
ports. 

Australasian business is still dull, with 
slight increases in unemployment, con- 
tinued declines in building operations, 
and a restive atmosphere in labor cir- 
cles, though generally speaking, losses 
from strikes throughout the common- 
wealth of Australia are running a bit 
lower than is usual at this time. 

The Netherlands East Indies and ad- 
joining islands have felt the stringency 
incident to the decline in rubber and 
sugar prices, but in the case of the Dutch 
possessions this has had less effect than 
elsewhere. Indeed, certain American 
houses are maintaining a satisfactory 
business in automobiles and textiles in 
carefully selected trade centers. 


South America 


HE River Plate countries report a 

generally satisfactory outlook with 
railway receipts even exceeding those 
of last year, indicating a predominantly 
favorable outflow of produce and con- 
sequent encouraging prospect for im- 
ported goods during the coming months. 
This section is still on the whole the 
most promising area of Latin America 
from the point of view of American ex- 
porters. 

Brazil seems at last to be coming out 
of its prolonged lethargy, with imports 
now running at about ten per cent over 
last year and increasing wholesale and 
retail activity. The coffee and cattle 
industries are both active, with conse- 
quent stimulation of demand for farm 
equipment, notably automotive products. 

The West Coast, which has normally 
lagged far behind the rest of South 
America, is at least coming into a belated 
stride and moderate improvements are 
being registered, particularly in Peru 
and Chile, which would seem once more 
to be worthy of more careful attention 
from American shippers. 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


S an indication of the trend of for- 
eign demand for American wares, 
representatives of the following foreign 
trade prospects have been in touch with 
the New York office of the Department 
of Commerce, 734 Customhouse, and can 
be reached through it: 
Country Commodities 
Germany .......Machinery, chemicals, 
textiles, paper, hats 
England .......Electrical equipment, 
machinery, chemicals, 


dry goods 

Czechoslovakia..Machinery 

Sweden ........ Transportation equip- 
ment 

eee . Foodstuffs 

Russia ..... .+«.Electrical and mining 
equipment 


New Zealand ..Foodstuffs, shoes, min- 
erals, machinery, au- 
tomotive products 


a Ne Machinery 

POOR Sasss. ben Textiles 

South Africa ... Rubber, machinery 
CAR oes teases Machinery 
Argentina ..... Machinery 


It is notable that most of the foreign 
representatives who are in this country 
seeking American products for export 
are largely interested in the purchase of 
machinery. 





General Railway Signal Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-50 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
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Out of Town | 
Accounts | 


Thousands of large and 
small accounts are being | 
handled by our Mail In- | 
vestment Department from | 
all over the United States | 
and many Foreign Coun- | 
tries. 


This department is always | 
willing to correspond with 
customers in distant parts 
and aid in selecting secur- | 
ities most suited to their 
particular needs. 


Copy of our interesting 
booklet, “Odd Lot Trad- 
ing,” sent upon request. 


Ask for Booklet F. 704 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir &(0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 























Earnings 
may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


GisHoim « (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Federal Reserve Attitude and Firmer Credit Indicate Danger 
of Further Reaction—Liquid Position Safest 


By R. W. Schabacker 


HE reaction which we predicted for 

around the middle of April came 
about on time but its magnitude did not 
suit us and we cannot feel that the decline 
of only about six points in the averages 
was sufficient to repair the technical posi- 
tion of the market, especially since the 
comparatively small drop has been fol- 
lowed by renewed recovery which has, at 
this writing, carried stocks back up close 
to their previous high levels. 

The reaction which we have thus far 
had, therefore, does not seem sufficient to 
warrant renewal of confidence and for that 
reason we must continue our attitude of 
caution with regard to a long position in 
the general market. 

i 

T HERE is little doubt in anyone’s mind 

that the Federal Reserve authorities 

are worried over the constant expansion 

of brokers’ loans, which have reached new 

high records for all time, and that their 

great concern is a curbing of the recent 

stock market speculation, without causing 

any actual debacle in credit or security 
prices. 

Their task is a difficult one because the 
market has refused to heed the warnings 
which the Reserve authorities have issued 
previously in the way of increased discount 
rates and partially artificial tightening of 
credit conditions by the sale of their 
security holdings. 

The Federal Reserve authorities have 
never been permanently balked, however, 
and when they set out to curb speculation 
they accomplish their aim, be it early or 
late. Unfortunately it has in the past 
been late, due to the market’s refusal to 
turn until it has exceeded itself to such an 
extent that the resulting reaction is much 
more severe than the authorities wished to 
bring about. 





HE situation which existed at the 

beginning of 1926 is almost a direct 
counterpart, in the writer’s mind, of the 
present one. Stocks had been rising too 
fast, money was firming up, speculation 
was rampant and several of the Reserve 
banks had already raised their discount 
rates to 4 per cent. at the close of 1925, 
but the market paid no attention to such 
danger signals and went merrily about its 
upward course. 

Soon after the turn of the new year, 
however, the New York bank raised its 
tate to 4 per cent. Still the market put 
om a brave show of “thumbing its nose” 
for another couple weeks. But the even- 
tual result was the turn in the middle of 
February of 1926 which started the largest 
reaction in stock prices which we have 
had in the past seven years. 


E feel certain that the Reserve 

authorities do not want to see an- 
other break like the one just about two 
years ago but we also feel certain that 
they are determined to bring the market 
to its senses. 

Furthermore, we do not anticipate per- 
sonally such a drastic decline as in 1926 
but if credit conditions continue to firm 
up, as they are certainly doing now, and 
if the market continues to ignore all con- 
servative efforts to stop the increase in 
speculative credit inflation we cannot see 
how a break can be avoided. 

By the time these lines reach readers 
the market may be considerably higher 
than it is now, or the “break” may be 
already in progress. But in any case we 
continue to advise keeping the greater 
portion of one’s capital in liquid condition 
and watching the show from a seat on the 
side lines until the situation clears itself. 
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ln this advertisement we are letting the facts 
speak for themselves. Draw your own conclu- 
sions as to how Brookmire clients fared. Actual 
happenings furnish the only way to know how 
valuable investment guidance can be. 


The recommendations below show a few 
losses, mingled with many price advances. 


75 
that Guided Investment pays big dividends 
The Complete List of Brookmire Stock Recommendations 
for the Year 1927 ts Shown Here 
Julius Kayser........ 56% 56 — Y% .tGoodrich B. Fi... ceee 87% 8 — &% 
Postum Co........... 100% 123% + 23% Goodyear T. & R...... 594% 56% — 2% 
Warren Bros.......... 86% 165% + 78% St. Joseph Lead...... 414% 39%— 2% 
{Canadian Pac......... 179 213 + 38% St. Paul F.& M....... 200 220 20 
Chic. & N. West...... 92% %8%%— 5% Title Guar. & Tr...... 795 790 — 5 
Dela. & Hudson...... 230 174%, — 55% Auburn Auto......... 119% 117 — 2% 
{N. Y. Central......... 153% 174% + 26% Chrysler Corp......... 60% 59%— % 
Gen. Electric......... 107% 159 + 51% . Continental Can..... 84% 105% + 21 
McCrory Conv. Pfd...102 109% + 7% Int. Match P. Pf...... 89% 113% + 24% 
Texas & Pacific...... » 99% 129 + 29% Nash Motors......... 7% %6% — 11% 
tCom’w’th Power...... 54% 74%+ 21% Vanadium Corp....... 65 86% + 21% 
*Pyices are as of the end of the 1st quarter of 1928, or 
price at which we recom: selling. 

Total Net Gain, 3088% points Average Gain, 22% points 
tConsideration|given for rights issued, stock changes, etc. # Called 


Brookmire’s has never claimed infallibility; 
it has claimed and proved consistent, profitable 
accuracy. An analysis of the following will be 
significant. We believe that the record below 
is unusual. Did you do as well in 1927? 


Complete list of stocks recommended during year 1927. 


"Recent Profit *Recent Profit 
Security Prices Prices or Loss Security Prices Prices or Loss 
Reading........ poceece 95% 105% + 10% tGeneral Motors....... 20134 136% + 71% 
Southern Ry.......... 125% 149 + 23% tN. Y. Chic. & St.L....127 135% + 12 
Elec. Bond & Sh...... 70% 92 + 21% American Chicle...... 57 78 +21 
tint. Tel. & Tel........ 124 160% + 42 _Illinois Central......, 133% 143% + 9% 
tAmer. Bank Note..... 42 85 + 60 +So. Cal. Edison....... 354%, 45% + 12% 
Amer. Tobacco....... 121% 168 + 464% Util. Pr. & Lt. ‘A’... 31 29%— 1% 
+Gen. Ry. Signal...... 82% 97% + 17% Amer. Seating........ 49% 434%— 5% 
Gt. West. Sugar...... 110% 118 + 7% Ind. PipeLine........ 69% 78% + 8% 
Loew's, Inc...... 47% 69% + 22% Prairie Pipe Line..... 184 185 + 1 
Union Carbide..,..... 101 153 + 52 Rich. Rad. Conv. Pf... 43% -40 — 3% 
United Drug.......... 167 87% + 51% Sears, Roebuck.,..... 61% 104% + 43% 
West’gh’se E. & M.... 69% 106% + 37% Balt. & Ohio......... 122 1154%— 6% 
Montana Pr........... 82% 150% + 67% Southern Pac......... 124144122 — 2% 
Gen. Am, Tank Car .. 47% 58 + 10% So’east. Pr. & Lt...... 36% 47 + 10% 
Int. Harvester........ 140% 256% +115% Amer. Smelting...... 168% 18814 + 20% 
Gulf, Mob. & N’th’n.. 49% 53 + 3% ftCom. Solvents “B”’,...375 177 — 2t 
Missouri Pac.......... 45 50 + 5 Vacuum Oil.......... 129% 144% + 15% 
Missouri Pac., Pid.... 97% 111% + 13% Allied Chem.......... 152% 163 + 10% 
Wabash Pfd. “‘A’’..... 8 8% +11 DB ac cscvcsescies 283 «384 «= +- 101 
Atlantic Ref.......... 114 1146 + 2 Penna. R.R.........+. 65% 68% + 3% 
Gen. Asph, Cv. Pf.....123 130 + 7 Detroit Edison........ 151% 181 + 29% 
Gulf OM8. ..cccccccccce 941% 111% + 17 Pub. Serv. of N. J,.... 41% 48% + 8% 
Hudson Motors....... 64% 83% + 18%, Bk. of Montreal...... 332% 355 4+ 22% 
Chic. R. 1. & Pac.,... 81% 115 + 33% tHome Ins. of N. Y....503 615 +123% 
+Amer. Super “B’’..... 30 46% + 18% Amer. Ex.-Irv. Tr.....428% 432 + 3% 
tAbitibi Pr. & Paper... 87 80% + 73% | Gt. Northern Pf....... 100% 101% + 21 
tPara. Fam. Lasky..... 112 118 + 7% #$Wabash Ry........... 68% 71 + 2% 
U. S. Rubber......... 6 4 — 22 Pacific T. & T......... 154 150 — 1 
De. BMicccccceccccesen 136% 153 + 16% United GasImp...... 116% 125% + 8% 
+St. Louie-S. F......... 114% 120 + 9% Kemnecott Cop....... 74% 8 + 11% 
+Peoples G., Lt. & C....130 173 + 48% Montgom. Ward...... 80 149 + 69 
Chic. Pneu. Tool..... 130 132% + 2% $RadioCorp......... *e 63% 186 +122% 
Cluett-Peabody....... 62% 97% + 34% Swift &Co........... 128%4127%,—- % 
tint. Silver........000- 143% 172% + 47% Cleveland Tr. Co...... 330 397) «+ 67 
Safety Cable.......... 63 78% + 25% # First Nati. Bk. Chic...850 830 — 20 
{West’gh’se A. B.......156 53% + 56% Marine Tr., Buff...... 320 377 «'+ 57 
Colo. & Southern..... 9%, 112 + 15% #£Natl. Shawmut, Bost..334 324 — 10 
+Bush Terminal....... 42% 60 + 23% Natl. Surety Co,...... 254% 331% + 77 
+U. S. Steel............ 119% 147% + 27% Old Colony Trt., Bost.390 410 + 20 
+Amer. Type Fdrs.....13444 120 — 7% [Buff., Niag. & East.... 36% 38 + 3% 
Union Pacific. ........ 171% 197 + 25%  |Nor. States Pr. “‘A’’.. .129% 132% + -8% 
Bklyn. Union Gas.... 95% 153% + 57% [Borden Co............ 131% 162 + 35% 
Para. F. Lasky C. Pf..116%#120 + 3% flint. Paper..... eeeeees 59% 77 + 17% 
Dom. Bk. of Can...... 230 «265 + 35 Pere Marquette....... 130 133 + 3 
Guaranty Tr. Co...... 455 695 +240 Nat. Biscuit.......... 142% 169 + 26% 
Nat'l Bk. of Comm....487 582 + 95 Ches. Corp........... 8% 7444— 9% 
Royal Bk. of Can.....260 358 + 98 Lig. & Myers “‘B’’....121 113%— 7% 
Ches. & Ohio......... 174% 191% + 17% Stand. Oil of Ind..... 75% 77% + 2% 
Mo.-Kan.-Tex........ 47 37% — 9% #£Northern Pac......... 98 9%+ 1% 
Norf. & West......... 18014 188% + 8% tCom’w’'lth Edison.,..165 178% + 21% 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 165% 181% + 16 Amer. St’l F’dries.... 54% - 68% + 14% 
Amer, Radiator....... 125% 148 + 22% Kresge, S.S.......... 72% 72%+ % 
Fleischmann......... 55 71%+16% Otis Elevator......... 145 162 + 17 
Wests BMA. .o0cccccooe 544% 43%,— 11% Sterling Prod......... 134% 87% + 18% 
West. Md. 2nd Pfd. 59% 40 —19% Wrigley Co........... 65% 76 + 10% 
Con. Gas.....sseseees 104 145% + 41% ## Mackay Co.’s........ 115% 122% + 6% 
tByers Pipe............ 74%, 101 + 28% |. Eureka Vac........... 76 72-4 
Houston Oil.......... 136% 152% + 15% Firestone T. & R....,. 18% 185 — 1 


The purchase of many of these stocks was first 
recommended in 1926 at even lower levels. 
Recently we recommended that half profits be taken on some of the above stocks. 





Brookmire clients whose capital permits buying but a few of the 
stocks recommended are always urged to consult with us as to 
Specific selections that best suit their individual requirements. 


Judge for Yourself 

Here then, you have the Brookmire recom- 
mendations. It is important for you to take 
into consideration that these are the complete 
record. We have not selected one month and 
withheld others in which the showing might 
have been unfavorable. We have listed every 
stock we advised in 1927. What better basis for 
judging the value of Brookmire Service? 


Send THIS Coupon .., Now 


This year you hope to make money—more money than 
in past years. You — have plans and prospects. Just 
how do you intend to go about securing better results? If 
you would really make more money from your investments 
... make it safely and consistently, we strongly urge you 











to make an ally of Brookmire Service now. To get the com- 


plete facts about how this service can work for you, clip 
this coupon and mail it to us today. You will receive our 
bulletins advising what to do now... . and a copy of our 
new booklet on investing for greater profits. 


SWOT DE DWH DA GWOT DA GWOT OSU OD AGWHT OD 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 





570 Seventh Avenue New York _ 
Please send me — free — the literature 
mentioned above. ors 
Name 
Address 
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So far as we know no other organization whose busi it is to advise on 
investment matters publishes complete annual records such asthis. We 
invite investigation and comparison‘on the basis of actual results. 
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What Is Back of the 
Present Security 
Markets? 


OHN MOODY dis- 
cusses this question 
in a remarkable analysis 
of the investment situa- 
tion which he has pre- 
pared for our clients. 


After reviewing the past 
five years, this analysis 
then undertakes to indi- 
cate the probabilities of 
the coming five years. 


A few extra copies are 
available for the first 


inquirers. 
MOODYS Svevice 
35 Nassaa Street New York 


CessCAGo PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 














(without borrowing) 











It has been proved 
possible to so _ in- 
crease capital in an 
investment lifetime! 
The future—in which you 
are interested—should 
offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 
May we send you 

complete details? 




















Batons pans - 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Div. 44-I, Babson Park, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 


Send me, gratis, complete details about 
**$6,000 to $600,000.” 





ya — 
WALL STREET 
POINTERS 
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CCOMPANYING continued high 

production of most of the important 
producers public interest continues to run 
high in the motor shares. After recom- 
mending them as a group, with about four 
or five special recommendations around 
the beginning of this year, we advised 
taking the greater part of profits in this 
group in the April 15 issue. 


The Motor Shares 


T that time we foresaw the flattening 

out movement in the curve of motor 
production which is now manifesting it- 
self. We think the industry will probably 
remain prosperous during the entire first 
half of this year, but we also feel that 
the peak of spectacular gains, both in 
profits of the companies and in advances 
in their stocks, has perhaps been passed. 


One Remaining Motor Stock 


‘THE only motor stock which we feel 
is still on the ascending scale of 
production and will increase such produc- 
tion and its earnings during the rest of 
the year is Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

We called attention to this issue in the 
November 1 issue of last year and it ad- 
vanced from 550 at that time to a high 
of 725 when the new Model A made its 
appearance. The advance was shortlived, 
however, and the stock is once more back 
around 565 where we think it presents a 
splendid opportunity for profit within the 
next six months as a high-priced medium. 


Ford of Canada 


7. HE high levels at which the stock 
sells make for rather rapid price 
movements but we think such movements 
should be generally upward as Ford gets 
into larger production, and we would not 
be surprised to see the stock selling above 
1,000 before the close of this year. 

There are only 70,000 shares of stock 
outstanding and per-share profits have 
always been high. In 1924 they were $53 
per share, in 1925 they were $88 and in 
1926 they were $76. Last year probably 
showed a considerable decline but the 
current year ought to find earnings and 
per-share profits again on the rapidly 
upward trend. 

Book value for the stock is over $500 
a share, the dividend around $15 per an- 
num and another stock split-up is fairly 
certain within the next year or two. 


Standard of New Jersey 


E have recommended Standard Oil 

of New Jersey often in the past 
year and it still has our commenda- 
tion as one of the best and safest oil 
stocks in the list to hold for appreciation 
over the next year or so. 

We first gave considerable space in the 
October 15th issue of last year to this 
stock at around 40, and have continued 
recommending it since then. The issue 
has recently run up to 49. This looks like 
a small move but it is significant that the 
price marks the highest the stock has ever 


sold since the 400 per cent. stock dividend 
in 1922. 

It has therefore “broken out” of the 
long, narrow trend for the past five years 
and, as we have previously stated, we 
would not be at all surprised to see it 
selling closer to 75 or 100 within the next 
year. 


American Brown Boveri 


| preimage from our readers indicate 
that many of them are still holding this 
stock, some with a paper loss, at around 
current prices of 13, and for their benefit 
we may say that, while we would not 
advise new commitments in it, we think 
the better part of valor now consists in 
holding it for a new up-turn within the 
next few months. 

After first recommending the stock at 
9 last November we lost our enthusiasm 
and in the March 15th issue advised sell- 
ing at 14%4 stop. The issue has since 
been back below 11 but we can distinguish 
renewed accumulation on such dips. 

We do not think the stock should go 
below about 10 and it may not get that 
low. For those who did not get out at the 
higher figures, therefore, we recommend 
holding, as a speculation. The latter view- 
point, of course, is the only one we ever 
recommended it on. 


Lorillard 


Bros paragraph in the last issue on 
Lorillard proved untimely, to say the 
least. The issue appeared just to be get- 
ting under way on a strong upward move- 
ment and, as a matter of fact, had already 
advanced to a new high at 47, just three 
points from our objective, when the cig- 
arette price cut was announced by compet- 
itors and Lorillard was forced to follow 
on its Old Gold brand. 

The stock broke precipitately and is 
currently around 34. Even at that it is 
still considerably above the price of 24 at 
which we recommended it about a year 
ago. 

We think the possibility of a price war 
in this field is a definite obstacle in the 
path of the stock and while we anticipate 
a slow recovery to around 39 or 40 we 
would be inclined to get out there and 
await a secondary reaction. 


U. S. Leather 


| he the December 15 issue of last year 
we recommended purchase of U. S. 
Leather common at around 23. After a 
few weeks of irregularity the upward 
move has developed in gratifying form 
and the stock is currently selling around 
45, an advance of just about 100 per cent. 

The stock earned $2.43 a share in the 
first quarter of 1928, compared with only 
five cents a share in the same period of 
1927. We would kardly expect such earn- 
ings to continue but think the 1928 annual 
report will be good enough to justify 
prices around 75 for the stock, and it may 
get higher than that this summer. 

We would advise holding, and picking 


up more of the stock on any material 
reactions. 
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In the Opinion of Counsel 
these Bonds Constitute a Legal 
Investment for National Banks 


MONMOUTH 
TITLE & MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY CO. 


First Mortgage Coll. 
544% Gold Bonds 


Price 99 and accrued 
interest to yield 554% 


These Bonds are secured by the 
deposit of first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate. Each mort- 
gage so deposited represents a 
legal investment for Savings 
Banks in the State of New 
Jersey. 


A. B. LEACH «& CO., Inc. 
57 William St., New York 
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in regard to Monmouth Title & 
Mortgage Guaranty Co. Bonds. 
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Utilities and 


Public 
Relations 


Co-operation of Executives 
Urged to Avert Trouble 
Rather Than Have Coun- 
sel Called in When Antag- 
onism Has Flamed 


By E. T. Connell 


Alabama Power Company 


N finance, law, and engineering, there 

is none more progressive than your 
public utility executive. He will stake 
millions upon an engineer’s judgment or 
incalculable issues upon a lawyer’s decision. 
But when it comes to the relations of his 
organization with the public, that is a 
steed of an entirely different hue. Though 
your average utility operator may be an 
engineer and realizes his dependence upon 
lawyers for legal advice, he usually rec- 
ognizes no dependence upon anyone for 
guidance in public relations matters. 
When such advice is given, it is usually 
revised to meet a different viewpoint, or 
delayed by indecision, in either of which 
cases effectiveness is minimized. 


Backward in Relations 

Though the utilities may point to their 
achievements in other fields, and though 
in no business is there a more genuine and 
widely held desire for the goodwill of the 
people they serve, in their relations with 
the public the utilities have not kept pace. 

Some men are fitted by nature to be 
better lawyers than engineers, or better 
accountants than newspaper men. It is 
equally true that men of other professions 
must have other instinctive qualities which 
fit them for their life’s work. Why then 
should utility executives trained in other 
fields feel qualified to undertake without 
advice the direction of public relations, 
when in engineering or financial matters 
they defer to the judgment of others? 


Human Equation 


A FTER all, a_ utility’s only real 
problems arise out of the human 
equation. Sound yet flexible financing is 
within the reach of all as a result of new 
forms of utility mortgages and customer 
ownership of other forms of junior financ- 
ing. Budget control of operating and 
construction expenditures has been found 
to be an effective rein on the purse-strings. 

But the human problems defy standardi- 
zation. There are no books, rules, tables 
or machines to guide utilities in their 
relations with the public or their personnel. 
Your employee and your man in the street 
will always be an unknown quantity. Like 
the chicken on the fence, which way they 
jump will always be a question. 

A utility’s entire operations should re- 
volve about its public relations. A utility’s 
every act and public contact should first be 
considered from the standpoint of its 
effect on public relations. Financial, legal, 
engineering and other considerations now 
have first call, with public relations a poor 
last. But circumstances bid fair to put 
public reiations in the saddle soon. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Amazing stock market activities have 
shattered the serenity of the general 
price level. What may we expect? 


The Business Economic Digest views future 
markets with the matured judgment of the 
highest court. It presents the final decision, 
beeause it measures all financial forecasting in 
the light of 


weighted analysis! 


Through its famous Weighted Average 
of authoritative opinions—scientifically 
weighted according to the past accurac- 
ies of the leading economists whose 
opinions are measured—the Digest pre- 
sents the conclusive, net opinion. 


Send for a free current copy of the 
Digest containing valuable information 
= the probable future trend of security 
prices. 
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Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 


Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Earns 
1927 


$3.58 

10.02 

10.02 
4.11 
4.16° 


5.88 
9.30 
1.55 
15.45 


2.09 
0.63 


4.30 
4.83 
5.24” 


4.74 
6.41 
13.18 
7.80 
0.08 
17.10 
9.02 
9.24 
4.93 


4.69 
9.04 


8.17 
8.43 
7.66 
2.61 
18.83 
3.30 
2.03 


6.23 
3.76 


Earns, 
m=months 


$1.08, 3 m 
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0.60, 3 m 
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(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. 


1928 


Section One 
vies « Div. 
Rate 

Air Reduction........ stacked Ta 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
Altis Ciliners. ........250. 6 
American Can ............. 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 6 
Amer. Locomotive.......... 8 
Amer, Smelt. & Refin...... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... .. 
Ames. Te. & Tei.......0. 9 
ES OS eee 
Anaconda Copper .......... % 
Asmour of Il. “A” ........ us 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F. .... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
Atlantic Refining ......... a 
Baldwin Locomotive........ 7 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 
Bethlehem Steel ........... .. 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... 4 
Brook. Union Gas.......... 5 
PN OE i's ss since 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 5a 
California Packing ........ 4 
California Petroleum...... 1 
Certo Ge Paes... oc. scisicscs 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd... 
Childs Company .......... 2.40 
ee 2.50 
BO i OS 3 
ee ee eee 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Consol. Gas of N. Y........ 5 
Continental Can........... 5 
Continental Motors........ 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining. ..... 3a 
oS eS re 6 
Cuba Cane Samer......... we 
Cuban Amer. Sugar........ 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 1 
Davison Chemical ........ .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
BE TR I nk dcccaec. os 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light...... 1 
Le RS ee 
Fleischmann Co............ 3 
Pommmetion Ce... ........c06 oe 
Freeport Texas .......... 6a 
General Asphalt .......... .. 
General Electric .......... 5a 
General Motors .......... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 
0 GS Ee eee 
Geers, Be. FF... oc .as... 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Great Northern, pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel.......... .. 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 
Hudson Motor ........... 5 
Illinois Central ........... 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 
Int. Business Machines... .. 5 
Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 
Int. Harvester ............ 6t 
 )  - aaa 2 
UE vahGscdueinn cde 2.40 
Kelvinator Corp........... .. 
Kennecott Copper ......... 5 
“e & eee 1.20 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Y. 
30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year pn. A ag age oy a 
depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 67; ’24-’27 
170- 55; ’22-’27 
119- 41; ’24-’27 
78- 39; °26-’27 
116- 91; ’25-’27 
145- 64; ’23-’27 
189- 43; ’22-’27 
96- 36; ’22-’27 
186-114; ’22-'27 
110- 16; ’22-’27 
67- 28; ’20-’27 


27- 9; °25-'27 . 


61- 37; ’25-’27 
200- 92; ’22-’27 
268- 83; ’22-’27 
140- 79; ’24-’27 


266- 93; ’22-’27 
125- 33; ’22-’27 
97- 37; ’20-'27 


51- 29; ’26-'27 
145- 45; °24-’27 


79- 60; °26-’27 
38- 17; '23-27 
74- 23; ’20-’27 
219- 54; ’22-’27 
55- 7; '22-’27 
75- 4; ’25-’27 
44- 15; ’22-27 
64- 28; ’25-’27 
178- 80; ’24-’27 
97- 20; ’21-’27 
99- 83; ’26-’27 
126- 56; ’23-’27 
94- 42; °23-’27 
16- 5; ’22-’27 
68- 31; ’24-’27 
98- 48; ’22-’27 
60- 9; ’20-’27 
38- 15; ’22-’27 
70- 5; ’24-’27 


81- 20; ’20-’27 
230- 93; ’22-’27 
173-108 ; ’22-’27 

49- 13; ’25-27 
344-154; ’26-’27 


40- 15; ’25-'27 
70- 10; '23-'27 
71- 32; '26-'27 
184- 35; '23-'27 
107-7; '24-'27 
97- 23; '20-’27 
147- 79; '26-'27 
226- 55; °24-'27 
153- 60; '25-'27 
83- 35; '22-’27 
97- 17; '20-27 
70- 7; '22-27 
104- 50; '23-'27 
105- 40; '22-'27 


66- 20; ’24-'27 
140- 19: °22-27 
140- 70; ’23'-27 
S4- 9: '22-'27 
120- 38: ’26-’27 
70- 19: '22-’27 
256- 67: ’20-'27 
90- 10: °20-27 
92- 28: °20-'27 
91- 6; '26-27 
91- 25: '22-'27 
82- 42: '26-'27 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
70 


Forbes Guide for Investors 


High Low Prices % 
664%4- 60% 66 3.0 
16634-146 164 3.6 
12934-115% 127 48 
88%- 70% 84 2.6 
111%4-103 105 5.8 
115 -104% 109 7.7 
19234-169 188 4.2 
78%- 55 70 i 
1901%4-176%4 188 47 
243%4- 20% 22 - 
72%- 533% 71 42 
163%- 11% 15 6 
4834- 41% 45 5.6 
1971%4-1823% 196 52 
186% -167 .184 5.4 
1337%- 9534 132 3.1 
285 -242 265 2.7 
1197%-109 118 54 
69%- 55% 61 ae 
771%4- 53% 72 5.6 
159%4-145 157 oA 
55%4- 47 51 5.0 
165 -139 161 Fe 
79%- 71% 77 5.2 
31%- 24 31 3.2 
71%4- 61% 68 5.9 
205%4-185% 202 5.0 
5134- 37 50 ss 
52%4- 37 38 5.7 
42%- 37% 42 5.8 
- 73%- 5334 72 42 
165 -127 159 ou 
8414- 66% 74 ih 
106%4- 8914 104 48 
1677%-1193% 165 3.0 
1147%- 80% 109 46 
13%4- 10 13 6.4 
82%- 64% 79 3.8 
93 - 83% 87 6.9 

74%- 5Y% 7 os 
2334- 19% 21 5.0 
92 - 53% 90 iz 
49%- 343% 40 - 

226 -163%4 217 3.9 
150 -129 146 48 
241%- 17 20 7 
395 -310 385 2.9 
4414- 2834 42 25 
6614- 495% 60 - 
763%- 66 74 4.1 
53 - 42 49 a 
109%4- 655% 79 7.6 
93%4- 71% 89 es 
174%4-124 165 3.0 
1994-130 191 2.6 
12354- 86% 97 =| 
491%Z- 34% 44 .. 
9934- 78% 88 46 
72%4- 50% 57 - 
1037%- 931% 103 49 
68 - 51 67 - 
73%- 51 69 3.9 
997%- 75 86 5.8 
14434-13134 144 48 

60. - 29 57 + 

14734-114 128 3.9 
55%- 45% 50 4.0 
260 -22434 253 6.2 
9934- 735% 91 23 
80%4- 67% 78 3.6 
22%- 11% 21 - 
891%4- 80% 86 5.8 
75 - 65 71 21 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(p) Year ended November 30. ( 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


(g) Year ended 


a) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months. 
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Public Utility Views 
(Continued from page 77) 


The following public relations steps are 
essential: Development of the highest 
morale and the education of all employees 
in the economies of the business and in the 
company’s affairs; the consistent use of 
the five avenues of approach to the public 
to insure getting over the company’s més- 
sage: advertising and publicity, direct mail 
literature, motion pictures, etc., employee 
contacts, stockholder contacts, and non- 
company contacts. 

Just what methods a utility shall pursue 
in getting its message to its employees and 
the public matters little. If guided by the 
policy of frankness, honesty, intelligence 
and perseverance, and if given the author- 
ity to marshal the forces of his organiza- 
tion and the necessary funds, any compe- 
tent public relations director can evolve 
methods which will win the public’s con- 
fidence. 


Utilities Need the Public 


y is not difficult for the most unimag- 
inative to appreciate the damage a 
hostile public may cause. But few realize 
that a co-operative sptrit on the part of 
the public is not only a utility’s insurance 
of fair treatment and safety, but it breaks 
down resistance to sales in all forms of 
service, appliances, stock and bonds; is a 
powerful factor in land purchases, the 
settlement of claims, and in discouraging 
baiting by demagogic politicians and news- 
papers; increases gross and net revenue; 
improves the morale of employees; and 
results in better service. 

Good service is the keystone of the 
arch, but it is not everything. Not in the 
past decade has the charge of poor or in- 
adequate service been made against the 
industry, yet the demagogues are attempt- 
ing to make a political football of it. 
Poorly directed public relations can be the 
only reason for the attacks which beset the 
industry. 

Unless he is fitted for the work and 

















Stability of 
INSURANSHARES 


N illustration of the inevitable changes that 
A occur is found in the fact that a century 
ago, stock in New England turnpike toll 

roads was considered a safe investment. 


Later came railroads, then automobiles and now State 
highways, superseding toll roads and wiping out toll 
road holdings. 


An entirely different history, however, is back of two 
great, fundamental kinds of business which have en- 
dured for centuries and as far as economists can predict 
will last for centuries to come—INSURANCE and 
BANKING. 


Both are essential to our industrial and financial exist- 
ence. Their roots have grown deep into civilization. 
Rendering a necessary service to the race they have 
expanded and prospered 


Since last April the Insurance and Bank stocks deposited 
with The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, as Trustee, 
and which underlie the four Series of INSURANSHARES 
Trust CERTIFICATES issued (prior to the present Series 
B-28) have shown an average annual appreciation of 
over 20%. 


Apply to Insuranshares the yardstick of investment test- 
ing. They measure up for Safety, Yield, Stability, 0 
Marketability and promise of increasing yield and en- 
hanced value in the future. 


Send for circular B-28 giving complete informa- 
tion about this safe and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


67 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 

















makes it practically his sole duty, no one 
can maintain that contact with the public 
essential to give him a cross-section of the 
public attitude. Yet, a trained public re- 
lations director can keep his finger on the 
pulse of public sentiment and by queries 
can diagnose any trouble and prescribe 
cures as unerringly as a physician. 


Relations Director 


The rules which guide a trained public 
relations director are clearly defined. It 
is just as obvious to him that by saying 
this and doing that at a certain time, pub- 
lic opinion can be shaped, as it is to the 
engineer that by placing so much concrete 
here and steel there, he can build a struc- 
ture of a certain shape, strength and other 
characteristics. 

But no director of public relations can 
work miracles. He can only educate and 
direct. We know of but three cases among 
the country’s utility organizations where 
the individual responsible for public rela- 
tions is given a place in the official fam- 
ily and the authority necessary to get 
results. If he is to get results he must 
be given the power and the machinery to 
marshal all the forces of his company. 
The entire organization must take part in 
its public realtions activities. It must be 
made as much the duty of every member 
of the staff, from the president to the 
meter readers, to practice good public re- 
lations as to perform their regular duties. 

(Continued on page 81) 




















$60 a Year GUARANTEED 
From Each $1000 Bond 


—PLUS a share in the profits of a 
well managed Trust controlling 
seasoned high grade stocks 


This unusual Guaranteed 6% Participating Bond offers: 


(1) Unconditional guarantee of payment of interest and 
principal by a surety company with paid-in capital and sur- 
plus of $6,500,000. (2) Direct obligation of a company 
having a net worth of over $3,000,000 and annual earn- 
ings of over $700,000. (3) Real estate mortgage security. 


(4) The further security by deposit in trust of high grade 
seasoned stocks, profits from the management of which 
trust are paid to the investor in addition to the FIXED 
GUARANTEED RETURN. 


Send for Folder G 6 


National American Securities 


Company 
(Incorporated) 
National American Building 


340 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. Tel. Murray Hill 5100 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Section Two 


Thou. Book Earns Earns, 1928 Div. Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1927 m=months Rate ge ag — e “er ; 
rere Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 127- 40; ’22-’ - 84% 2 
ie 1954 ae 37 ee Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 48; ’24-’27 123%4- 98% 99 5.0 
No __1,061 38 6.35! $1.20, 3 m Loew's, Inc............... 3a 64- 10; 22-27 74 - 57 72 42 
25 500 36 eT Or Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 178- 35; ’23-’27 59 - 49 58 3.0 
100 1,117 164 eee Louisville & Nashville...... 7 160- 84; ’22-27 155 -145% 154 45 
72 6.60 100,3m Mack Trucks ............. 6 242- 25; ’22-27 107%- 83 86 7.0 
No 50 74 16.66 ere Macy, R. H.............- 5 244- 54; 22-27 350, -235 345 16 
No 2,317 36 Nil Nil, 3 m Marland Oil ............. de 64- 12; °21-'27 4414- 33 43 
No __ 1,414 46 Ler Mid-Continent eae 62- 22; '20-'27 31%- 25% 32 
No 808 123 4.81 050, 3 m Missouri-Kan.-Texas Bch oe es S7- 7: 22-'27 4114- 33% 39 ‘ 
100 828 125 Aree Missouri Pacific. DR sides a 62- 8; '22-'27 5434- 41% 53 . 
No _ 1,141 36 a5 = =—S—=Ss«=«Sw wanna Montgomery Ward ....... 4 123- 12: °22-°27 153 -117 142 35 
No 2,730 18 8.30" 0.95, 3 m EU BOONE: oi cccciccssss 6a 102- 52; ’26-27 1013%- 80% 86 7.0 
25 2,047 45 7.11 1.64, 3 m National Biscuit .......... 6 187- 38; "23-27 182 -162% 167 3.5 
No 200 29 ne Nat. Bellas Hess....... ane 85- 31; '23-’27 71 - 41 71 “a 
No __ 1,100 27 6.40 1.35, 3 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 54- 37; '26-'27 62 - 47% 59 5.1 
100 310 303 rs National Lead............. 5 181- 63; 20-27 136 -123 132 38 
No 2,546 14 a lls a Nat. Power & Light....... 1 27- 16; 26-’27 33%4- 21% 32 3.0 
100 4,216 147 i ie New York Central..... seer 8 172- 72; °22"27 18734-156 186 43 
100 3,035 207 RO N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 241- 67; ’23-’27 1417%-128 138 43 
100 1,571 106 EE Rr N. Y., N. H. & Hartford.. 1 63- 9; ’22-'27 675%- 59% 65 1.6 
100 1,400 191 ) fer. Norfolk & Western........ 8 202- 88; ’21-’27 19234-1773%4 193 5.3 
No 4627 22 ae = =—té—“—té( hw wc wwe North American........... 10r 75- 22; '24-’27 703%- 58% 70 =: 10.0 
100 2,480 174 a oe Northern Pacific .......... 5 102- 49; ’22-’27 102%4- 92% 102 5.0 
25 2,842 23 Tee Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2 50- 31; 1927 49%- 43% 49 4.0 
10 3,004 18 3.91! 4.17, 7 m Packard Motor ........... 3 61- 9; ’2227 73 - 56% 70 43 
50 2,422 65 1 ere Pan Amer. Pet., “B”...... .. 96- 34; ’2127 5334- 373% 53 is 
No 688 106 12.83 3.27, 3 m Paramount-Fam Lasky..... 10a 128- 40; ’20-27 13034-1114 127 79 
50 10,000 91 Rete Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 68- 33; ’22-'27 72%4- 63 70 47 
100 450 148 rrr Pere Marquette ........... 6 141- 36; ’2327 146 -124% 142 42 
No 2,407 47 ere Phillips Petroleum ........ 1.50 60- 16; ’20-'27 437%- 35% 43 3.4 
No 329 Nil Nil Nil, 3 m PRGRORSATIOM oicciccececcs es 83- 6; ’20-27 155%- 10% 14 wa 
100 126 77 — ieee Pressed Steel Car......... .. 114- 37; ’20-'27 26%- 22 25 ms 
No 4,154 26 ee | ie Public Service of N. J.... 2 46- 31; °26-27 58 - 41% 57 3.7 
No = 3,375 82 ae: = ek hc Pullman Incorporated...... 4 85- 73; 1927 8834- 79% 86 47 
No 11,155 15 ee » oo tetee es Radio Corporation......... .. 101- 26; ’24’27 196%4- 85% 182 7 
50 1400 85 —  anetes SE eee aeeG cs cin. 4 124- 51; ’2227 115 - 94% 112 3.6 
No 1,319 3 . ao Remington-Rand, Inc....... .. 47- 20; 1927 33 - 23% 26 - 
No 300 221 4.23 0.17, 3 m Republic Iron & Steel...... a 76- 40; ’22-'27 112 -105 108 6.7 
100 655 138 10.75 1.67, 3 m St. Louis-San Fran........ 8a 117- 20; '22-27 122 -109 120 6.7 
100 164 176 5.22 1.02, 3 m St. Louis-Southwestern..... .. 93- 20; ’22-'27 8834- 67% 86 - 
100 370 =—115 ene Seaboard Air Line......... .. 41- 2; 22-27 30%- 11% 19 i 
No 4,200 33 rrr Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50 92- 44; ’26-’27 110%4- 82% 102 2.4 
No 4,509 55 | ae Sinclair Consol. Oil........ .. 40- 15; ’20-'27 30%- 17% 30 “if 
100 100 214 ee | ee Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... L 6 144- 42; 20-27 134 -116% 125 48 
100 3,724 157 Southern Pacific........... 6 127- 78; ’22-'27 124 -117% 124 48 
100 §=1,300 188 14.38 2.06, 3 m Southern Railway ......... 8 149- 17; °22-°27 15434-13914 154 5.2 
No 1,296 ae oa ae Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 69- 31; ’°2427 70%- 57% 68 5.1 
No 12,594 44 — eer Standard Oil of Cal........ 2.50 64- 51; ’26-’27 62%4- 53 61 42 
25 24,145 46 peo ee Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 48- 30; ’22-'27 4534- 3734 45 3.2 
No 600 44 8.67 2.31, 3 m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20’27 95 -77% 92 6.3 
No 1,875 52 6.09 2.05, 3 m Studebaker Corp........... 5 66- 30; °24-27 69%4- 57 67 7.5 
25 7,264 40 a re Texas Corporation......... 3 58- 34; ’22-'27 625%- 50 61 49 
No 2,540 7 4.76 1.22, 3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 81- 39; ’26-’27 805%4- 68% 73 5.5 
No 1,201 24 ss Raa ee Timken Roller Bearing.... 6a 143- 28; ’22-’27 134 -112% 127 47 
100 660 863 rt Tobacco Products ......... u 118- 46; ’22-'27 118%-102% 113 u 
No 645 39 A rere Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4 70- 36; ’23-27 7134- 65 68 5.9 
25 3,789 43 2.65 0.66, 3 m Union Oil of Cal.......... 2 58- 35; '24-'27 57 - 4234 55 3.7 
100 2,223 188 es ROR FUMED, oc cccccs css 10 198-125; ’22~27 20334-18614 200 5.0 
No 2,500 76 aR gerbes i BS eee 5.50a 150- 98; ’26-27 146 -36 140 47 
100 120 263 rrr U. S. Cast Iron Pipe....... 10 250- 16; ’22-’27 300 -190% 259 40 
100 240 171 a eer U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 112- 37; ’22-’27 122%4-102% 116 4.3 
No 398 51 1.78 2.43, 3 m ree 44- 7; 22-27 50%4- 22 46 - 
No 733 53 7.53° 4.24, 8 m U. S. Realty & Improve... 4 72- 48; ’26-27 90%- 61% 88 46 
100 810 162 ae cere ee PROT a 144- 22; ’20-27 63%4- 40 44 _ 
100 =7,116 205 8.80 2.11, 3 m 5 = a 7 161- 82; ’22-27 154 -1373% 146 48 
100 666 155 SES Wabash Railway .......... .. 81- 6; °22’-27 92%- 51 85 
100 600 =106 Sees Western Pacific ........... .. 48- 12; ’2227  37%4- 28% 36 ¥ 
100 998 186 15.10 2.90, 3 m Western Union ............ 8 172- 89; ’2227 17734-163 164 48 
No 3,172 17 a Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 51- 40; 1927 573%- 46% 51 4.0 
50 2,290 72 6.81* 493, 9 m Westinghouse Electric...... 4 95- 49; '2227 112 - 88% 104 3.9 
50 800 55 Pe ene White Motors ............ 1 105- 30; ’22-°27 4134- 3034 37 2.8 
5 2,526 15 2. 0.54, 3 m Willys-Overland .......... .. 35- 4; 22-27 285%- 17% 26 ¥ 
25 3,900 34 Sa eee Woolworth, F. W.......... 5 199-117; °26-27. 194 -175%4 188 2.6 
No 250 - 3.77 1.90, 3 m Wright Aeronautical....... 2 95- 6; ’22-'27 15134- 69 149 1.9 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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Integrity 
the Watchword 

It is the aim and_pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 3 


strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 


CITIZENS 











NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
‘BANK: 
LOS ANGELES 
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Stock Market Outlook? 


After sharp reactions in February, 
stocks advanced in a strong bull 
move. Recently—see diagram— 
irregularity and sharper reaction 
have come in. What does this 
mean? 


Will the advance be reswmed, and 
new highs set? Or has the market 
passed its peak? Or will the general 
market now turn irregular, instead, 
with some stocks going lower at the 
same time others move up? 





What outlook for these stocks— 


American Can? Internat’! Nickel? 
Chrysler? Willys-Overland? 
Curtis hy ee ? P —_ pres, Tea? 
Mullins B Dust 
Burroughs > St. Louis So. Wn.? 
Am. Steel Fys? Pte Motors? 
Simmons? Nash Motors? 
Schulte Retail? Gimbel Brothers? 


These stocks are analyzed, and a clear- 
cut forecast of the general market, in 
our latest market report just prepared 
for clients. A sound analysis, based on 
facts. Specific recommendations made. 
A sample copy of this valuable report will 

sent, free—as long as the supply lasts. 


Simply ask for 
“Stock Market Outlook” 
American Securities Service 
1047 Singer Tower Bldg., New York 
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(Continued from page 79) 


U SUALLY the public relations director 
is given no official standing or au- 
thority; his appropriation is fixed arbi- 
trarily and _ unscientifically — sometimes 
too high but more frequently too low and 
without any regard to his needs; he is 
given a women’s committee, a connection 
with a State utility bureau, and a sheaf 
of advertising contracts made without his 
knowledge or approval; and except in rare 
cases he is not consulted by his manage- 
ment. He is made something of a “Yes” 
fman or trouble-shooter, as are most law- 
yers and doctors—only called upon in 
emergencies and not permitted to advise 
how to avoid troubles. 


Consult Outsiders 


The industry has never made a practice 
of consulting its own or outside advertis- 
ing and public relations authorities as have 
many other industries to their great profit. 
It would seem that the industry’s leaders 
do not feel that. they can learn very much 
from men in the utility field trained in 
advertising, publicity and public relations. 
They regard the business as “different” 
and feel that they, of course, know more 
about it than “outsiders.” 

Active utility public relations men are 
never given a place on the programs at 
any of the association conventions, they 
are not given an opportunity to express 
before the leaders their views as to their 
methods of meeting the industry’s prob- 
lems. We don’t know why, but public 
relations sessions at these meetings are 
taken up almost entirely by those who are 
not actively engaged in the work. 


Comes the Dawn 


hd what would appear to be most 
hopeful is the realization of a 
number of leaders that the industry’s pub- 
lic relations are apparently not being prop- 
erly conducted. Though it has the facts 
on its side, through failure to tell the pub- 
lic, the industry has been placed on the 
defensive. The industry must give the 
public the facts. Failure to do so would 
be to admit the truth of these charges 
and would result in loss of confidence in 
the industry by a large part of the public. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with 
the industry except its need of an entirely 
different viewpoint toward public relations 
—a practical instead of a theoretical 
viewpoint. The industry deserves the 
public’s goodwill on the score of its past 
performances but as a whole it has not 
conducted its public relations in such a 
way as to inspire confidence. It will never 
succeed in doing so until it accords to men 
trained in advertising, publicity and public 
relations work the same opportunity to 
assist it as has been accorded the engineer, 
the financier, the lawyer, and other great 
contributors to its success. 

We wonder what price the utilities must 
pay before they realize that good public 
relations is the crux of successful utility 
operation, and that the extent of their 
dividends and the safety of their entire 
investment are dependent upon the mea- 
sure of the public’s confidence which they 
enjoy. Will they take the initiative; will 
local set-backs bring an awakening; will 
their narrow escape from being made the 
victims of a political investigation point 
the way; or will it require, as in the case 
of the railroads, some great catastrophe 
such as government ownership before they 
learn their lesson? 


‘ 
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Dr. Warren F. Hickernell, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Business Conditions 
, of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
a tute, nationally known authority, 





lecturer and writer on Panics ani 


Depressions. 


\. He tells 


how you can forecast the future 
in Business and Finance 


AN YOU foretell business conditions six 

months ahead? Can you anticipate the trend 

of security prices? Can you understand Federal 

Reserve Policies? Or are you one of the thousands 

who are taken by surprise at each upward or down- 
ward movement? 

Every man in active business can now have a 
complete source of practical information on this vital 
subject. Written by a nationally known authority, 
it covers the principles of forecasting and the busi- 
ness cycle, the interpretation of business barom- 
eters, and the lessons to be learned from the im- 
portant business panics of two centuries. 

Dr. Hickernell is one of the few men in America qual- 
ified to prepare such a work. We are so sure of its value to 
every responsible business man that we want to send these 
two volumes to you with our compliments. Read and study 
them for 5 days. If you do not want to 4 them, return 
them at our expense. Or send us your check for $10, and 
have this great help to money-making at your elbow a/ways. 
No obligation; just mail the coupon. 


. —— BUREAU of UNIVERSITY SERVICE 
WE@E Alexander Hamilton Institute 
106 Astor Place, New York City 






Send me Dr. Hickernell’s two volumes on “‘ Financial and 
Business Forecasting”’ for five days’ free examination. After 
5 days, I will send you my check for $10 or return the 
books at your expense. 





mae (Piease write plainly) 


Address. 




















Amostcun! 
Financial 


Holding Corporation 


NUMBER of financial 

holding companies have 
recently been revealed to the 
public as prosperous and in- 
fluential, controlling large 
amounts of capital profitably 
employed. 
The success of these institu- 
tions has been based upon 
intimate knowledge and con- 
tacts in the financial field 
and upon able management. 
They have taken advantage 
of opportunities for invest- 
ment not available to the 
average investor. 
American Fnancial Holding 
Corporation, with proven 


management, operates in 
this field. 


Write for Circular F 


American Financial 
Holding Corporation 


50 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 8290 
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Four Semi-Speculations with 
a Promising Outlook 


Burns Brothers Reports Sharp Increase in F irst Quarter Profits and Class A Stock Offers 
High Yield—A Non-Dividend Railroad Stock With Large Earning Power—Kress 
Headed for a Record Year—A Sound Oil Issue for the Pull 


N so high a market as the present one, 
I the task of selecting desirable specu- 

lative or investment stocks is no easy 
one, yet for one reason or another, ex- 
plained in the analyses following, Burns 
Bros. Class “A” stock, S. H. Kress & Co., 
St. Louis Southwestern and Standard Oil 
Co. of California appear to have interest- 
ing market prospects. 

Their purchase should be contemplated 
only from the angle of speculation. If 
there is such a thing as a “conservative” 
speculation, these suggestions seem to fall 
in that classification. Purchase of all 
four stocks gives good diversity as to in- 
dustry, one company being a coal distrib- 
utor, one a chain store, one a railroad and 
another an oil producer and refiner. Each 
company has been established for many 
years and has demonstrated a capacity at 
one time or another to earn substantial 
profits. 


Burns Bros. 


URNS BROS. Class “A” stock invites 

attention because of the unusually high 
yield offered, nearly 8 per cent., and the 
fact that earnings in the first quarter of 
1928 increased sharply. The three months’ 
net income was $648,664, or more than 
twice as large as in the same period last 
year and equivalent to $6.20 a share on the 
“A” stock after preferred dividends for 
the period. In other words, more than 
two-thirds of the year’s dividend require- 
ments on the “A” stock were covered in 
the initial quarter. 

The first quarter is normally a better 
one than the second and third quarters, but 
the final quarter should show up to ad- 
vantage again. In 1927, one of the poor- 
est years that coal mines and coal dis- 
tributors have had in their history, Burns 


By Edward L. Barnes 











‘ Attractive Speculations 
1928 
Approx. -CAPITALIZATION-—, Common Range 
Price Div. Yield fonds Pf. Com. High Low 
i a 100 $1.00 1% $200,000 $483,369 966,739 11434-87 
Standard Oil of California... 59 2.50 4.2 None None = 12,594,098 62%-53 
St. Louis Southwestern ..... 80 ... _.. 68,229,000 19,893,650 163,561 8596-6754 
Burns Bros. Class “A” ..... 103 8.00 7.8 260,000 2,580,000 97,365 105 -93% 

















Bros. earned just enough to cover the 
Class “A” $8 dividend. Prospects for this 
year seem much brighter, judging from 
the first quarter’s showing. 


Recent Improvements 

| pees BROS. is the largest retail dis- 

tributor of coal in New York City 
and it also does business in certain cities 
in New Jersey, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. In the last year the company 
made some important additions to its dis- 
tributing facilities and it has completely 
rehabilitated its delivery equipment. It 
has been steadily substituting trucks for 
horse drawn vehicles. It has taken over a 
new coaling pier at Weehawken, N. J., 
which is one of the most modern plants 
of its kind in New York harbor. This 
will greatly facilitate the delivery of coal 
to tugs and light harbor craft and is ex- 
pected to make a profitable addition to the 
business. 

The company has only $246,500 of mort- 
gages outstanding and 25,800 shares of 7% 
preferred stock ahead of the 97,365 shares 
of Class “A.” Following the Class “A” 
there are 97,367 shares of Class “B” 
stock. The Class “A” is entitled to cuntu- 
lative dividends of $8 a share annually 
and thereafter shares ratably, share and 
share alike with the Class “B” common. 

The “A” stock received $10 a share 
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from 1922 to 1927 and the “B” stock re- 
ceived $2 a share in the same period. The 
“B” dividends were omitted and the “A” 
dividend reduced to $8 a share last year 
due to the unusually dull conditions ob- 
taining in the anthracite trade. This is 
attributed to exceptionally warm weather. 


a of the company has been 
remarkably stable over the last seven 
or eight years, the demand for anthracite 
in the metropolitan district not ordinarily 
fluctuating to any great extent. It has 
been the exceptional year that net profits 
have not been large enough to support 
at least an $8 dividend on the “A” stock. 
Annual dividend requirements at the pres- 
ent rate on the preferred and Class “A” 
stock are approximately $960,000. This 
contrasts with net available for dividends 
of $1,037,711 in 1927; $930,424 in the nine 
months ended Dec. 31, 1926, when the 
fiscal period was changed; with $2,420,- 
780 in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1926, and with net of more than $1,100,000 
in each of the preceding four years. 

The 7% preferred stock sells around 101 
to yield nearly 7% and considering the 
wide protection it has in earnings ($34.56 
a share was earned in 1927) it deserves 
attention of investors. The call price is 
$110. The company recently retired its 
small issue of prior preferred stock. 


St. Louis Southwestern 


O dividends have ever been paid on 

St. Louis Southwestern common 
stock and this has been a factor in holding 
the price down in the face of an earnings 
record which makes the stock appear rea- 
sonably priced for speculative buying at 
any figure around 80. 

Annual average common share earnings 
for the eight years ended with 1927 were 
$8.87. The surplus earnings reinvested in 
the property in the last eight years have 
been equivalent to nearly the present sell- 
ing price of the common. 

The 1927 showing of $5.22 a share on 
the common was unusually low due in 
great part to flood losses and traffic inter- 
ruptions occasioned by the Mississippi 
floods. Earnings and traffic are displaying 
a recovery this year and it may well be 
possible for the carrier to achieve earn- 
ings of $10 a share on its junior stock. 
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APITALIZATION consists of about 

$68,000,000 funded debt followed by 
198,936 shares of 5% non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 163,561 shares of $100 
par value common. The preferred stock 
has an irregular dividend record, but the 
full 5% rate has been paid continuously 
from 1922 to date. With no small a pro- 
portion of total capitalization represented 
by common stock, share earnings climb 
rapidly when revenues are in an upward 
trend and this of course heightens the 
stock’s speculative appeal. 

The comparatively low price of the 
stock in relation to earning power of the 
last half dozen years is not easy to com- 
prehend, but the absence of dividends and 
evident policy of the management to build 
up physical condition of the road out of 
earnings have been instrumental in keep- 
ing the stock in the speculative background. 
In the long run such a course is increasing 
equities for the stockholder and whenever 
the road experiences a year of particularly 
good earnings the common will doubtless 
sell higher than ever before. 

Income Stable 

Gross revenues have been relatively 
stable in the last six years, but promise 
to show a good gain this year over last 
when they were $24,206,525. The “Cotton 
Belt,” as this road is known, does not 
carry an unusual amount of cotton. Its 
traffic composition is quite well balanced. 
Forest products have been one of the most 
important items of traffic, but this classi- 
fication has declined relatively in recent 
years and its place taken by mineral and 
manufactured products. 


HE main line extends from St. Louis 

to Fort Worth and, including branch 
lines, a large area in central Texas is 
reached. The mileage operated is about 
1,740. It competes for business with the 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis-San Francisco 
and Missouri-Kansas-Texas. Merger 
plans have linked the road with Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and Kansas City Southern 
but the probable outcome of merger nego- 
tiations is not clear at this time. 

In 1925 the Rock Island held a large 
interest in the preferred and common stock 
of “Cotton Belt,” but as a result of oppo- 
sition by certain other carriers and an 
Interstate Commerce Commission order, 
the Rock Island was not allowed to obtain 
control and it disposed of its holdings. 

S. H. Kress & Co. 


S H. KRESS & CO. was operating a 
e chain of 183 five-ten and twenty-five 
cent stores at the end of last year and 
will have close to 200 stores by the end 
§ 1928. The business was originally 
started in 1896, in Memphis, Tenn., with 
only one store. Expansion was slow at 
irst and the business has grown to its 
present proportions as one of the five 
largest general merchandise chains, almost 
entirely as the result of the reinvestment 
»f surplus earnings in the business. 
Opening of new stores in the last year 
and in 1928 has been speeded up consider- 
ably and it is logical to anticipate an 
accelerating rate of gain in sales and 
profits. From 1916 to 1924 only 31 new 
stores were added to the chain, whereas 
the new locations added in 1927, and to 
be added in 1928, will be almost as numer- 
ous as in the nine years just referred to. 
Sales have been in practically an un- 
broken upward trend for the last dozen 
years, reaching a new peak of $58,059,000 
in 1927, In the first quarter of this year, 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY Name 
& COMPANY 


| 
60 Wall St, New York | Address 


Please send me full in- 
formation about Cities ] 
Service common stock and 
its 17-year dividend 














The Water Street power plant of the Toledo Edison Company, 
an important Cities Service public utility subsidiary 


Compound 
Your Dividends 


Monthly at 8% 


HE scientific Doherty Reinvest- 
ment Plan enables you to reinvest 


each month, with no effort whatever and 
without the loss of a day or an odd cent, 
the monthly dividends you receive from 
Cities Service Common. stock. 
means that at the present price of this 
17-year-old security you are compound- 
ing an 8% return monthly—a short cut 
to financial independence. 


This 


Hienr herty 
& ny 


GO WALL ST. NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Mail the coupon 
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‘The 
BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue 
and the Lake Front 


CHICAGO 


Rates as low as five dollars 
single and six dollars double, 
with bath. Unexcelled food 
and world-renowned service 
which has been accepted as 
the standard of hotel per- 
fection. 


The Drake Hotel Company, owners, 
also operate The Drake, Lake Shere 
Drive and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

















-y INFORMATION COUPON 


‘THe F.H.SMITH Col, 
' Founded: 1873 Vi 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. §: 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 

investments only. Send me copy of New 

awe booklet “Making Safety Pay 
ts.” 





NAME..... eocccees 


ADDRESS.........ce¢eccece eocee 
= 
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sales ran 16.7 per cent. ahead of the open- 
ing quarter of 1927, reflecting in part the 
opening of an unusually large number of 
new stores last year. Judging from the 
latest sales figures, it is a fair estimate 
that this year’s sales will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $65,000,000 and that around $6 
a share will be available for the common 
stock. 

The accepted price-earnings ratio for 
stocks of successful chain stores is about 
twenty times earnings which, in this in- 
stance, would give a price of 120 for 
Kress as a reasonable speculative goal in 
the current year—with long term possi- 
bilities, that is, over a period of years, 
much greater. 

Kress common currently sells around 
$100 a share, pays annual dividends of but 
$1 a share in cash, plus extras in $10 par 
value 6% special preferred stock. From 
an immediate income standpoint, the stock 
holds out little inducement to buy, but 
this has always been a characteristic of 
the leading chain store shares. Those 
who have waited to get such stocks on a 
really attractive yield basis have constantly 
missed their market, as these stocks are 
perpetually discounting prospective growth. 
In the case of S. H. Kress the following 
figures are significant as to the develop- 
ment of the company: 


Kress Record 


Year No. of Stores Sales Net Income 
1927 183 $58,059,924 $5,089,036 
1926 169 51,869,459 4,672,952 
1925 166 45,963,182 4,158,521 
1924 161 259,232 143, 

1923 152 34,005,464 3,472,901 
1922 145 30,646,937 3,088,640 
1921 142 28,908,98 1,258,141 
1920 145 28,973,846 960,855 
1919 145 25,244,130 2,075,826 


Last year’s earnings were equivalent to 
$5.26 a share on the 966,739 common shares 
outstanding. Dividend payments have 
been extremely conservative; avery strong 
treasury position has been created and 
$12,000,000 of goodwill was recently writ- 
ten off with a corresponding charge 
against surplus which, nevertheless, stood 
at $11,748,747 at the end of 1927. Hold- 
ings of cash and Government securities 
total $4,691,000, with a ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities of more than 
7 to 1. There are authorized for distribu- 
tion as stock dividends, 1,000,000 shares 
of $10 par value 6% cumulative preferred 
stock, of which only 48,336 shares have 
thus far been issued, representing an extra 
dividend paid last Fall. Another extra, 
and possibly a larger one, is probable later 
on this year. 


™ 
Standard Oil Company of California 


S TANDARD Oil Company of California 
is one of the high grade oil stocks 
to buy for long pull speculation to take 
advantage of returning prosperity in the 
long depressed oil industry. The company 
has a clean cut capital structure with 
nothing ahead of the 12,594,098 shares of 
no par value stock, paying annual divi- 
dends of $2.50 a share and selling around 
59 to yield somewhat better than 4 per 
cent. Despite the very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions which obtained last year the com- 
pany more than covered its dividend, earn- 
ing $3.20 a share. This contrasted with 
$4.38 a share in 1926. 

Financial position is exceedingly strong, 
current assets standing at $111,148,000 as 
compared with only $10,077,000 current 
liabilities. (Cash and marketable securities 
on hand amounted to $26,500,000 and oil 
inventories exceeded $53,000,000 at the 
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ARE OIL STOCKS 
Still a Buy? 


In spite of the marked activity in oils, prices are 


low compared with’ the general body of industrial 
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Indications point to higher oil prices in the late 
spring and summer. 


Still Individual Bargains? 
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close of last year. The company is one 
of the leading oil producers in this coun- 
try with a daily average output in 1927 
of 147,042 barrels. Shut-in production 
averaged 23,000 barrels daily. 

The California oil industry has been 
more successful than certain other fields 
in co-operating to restrict production dur- 
ing the present period of excess supplies 
of crude. This company is a well balanced 
unit in all branches of the industry and 
in view of its strong position should be 
able to quickly pass along to stockholders 
the benefit of any increase in earnings. 

Standard of California owns the ex- 
tensive properties of the Pacific Oil Com- 
pany and it has interests in a large foreign 
acreage of potential oil bearing lands, 
principally in Colombia and Venezuela. 


About a Me i 
Important People 


H S. WHERRETT, vice-president, 
e has been elected president of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, suc- 
ceeding the late C. W. Brown. 


C. W. Y. Currie has been appointed 
publicity manager of the New York 
Central Lines. 


C. Alfred Wagner, recently president 
of the American Piano Company, has 
become vice-president and director of 
the Aeolian Company. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne has been elected 
a director of Zonite Products Corpora- 
tion. 








‘Pgeoddon J. EATON has been elected 
vice-president of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, in charge of mer- 
chandising. Mr. Eaton ‘was -affiliated 
with several subsidiaries of Middle West 
Utilities before joining the parent com- 
pany. 

Faris R. Russell, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, will be- 
come a partner in the firm of White, 
Weld & Company. 

Frank A. McKowne has been elected 
president of the Hotels Statler Company. 


Mrs. E. M. Statler has been made chair- 
man, 


P. BICKELL, of Thomson & Mc- 

¢ Kinnon, and George A. Morrow, 

president, Imperial Life Assurance Co., 

have been elected directors of the Can- 
adian Bank of Commerce. 


E. TT. McCleary, vice-president, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
has been elected president of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company, following the 
resignation of T. J. Bray. John T. Har- 
rington, president of the Trumbull Steel 
Company, together with Mr. McCleary 
and H. T. Gilbert, new vice-president of 
the Republic, were named directors. 


Dr. A. A. Mitten does not succeed his 
father, Thomas E. Mitten, as president 
of Mitten Management, as was stated 
In a recent issue of Forbes. He assum- 
es his father’s place as chairman of the 
Philadelphia Rapid ‘Transit Company. 
Thomas E. Mitten continues as president 
of Mitten Management, and Dr. a. A. 


Mitten is a vice-president of this or- 
ganization. 


















































A Graph of Growth 


The chart below is a record of Investors 
Syndicate’s consistent and substantial growth. 
It is a significant sign of the public’s growing 
appreciation of the value of a definite plan 
requiring systematic investing. 
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We Guarantee You $1,000 


to $10,000 or more 


in 120 months on monthly investments of as 
low as $6.30. This unconditional guarantee 
is backed by our assets of over $20,000,000 
and our experience of a third-of-a-century. 


Mail the Coupon Today for Illustrated Booklet, 
“The Guaranteed Way to Financial Independence” 
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This Record 
Inspires Confidence 


When bankers say that char- 
acter is the best security, they 
express a truth which you can 
apply to your investment 
specialist. 
The character of the House of 
Hodson is written into its rec- 
’ ord of 35 years of successful 
investment experience. 


PARTICIPATING 
BONDS 


are the outgrowth of this ex- 
perience and have been popu- 
larized by us for a period of 
fifteen years. They embody 
the principle that the investor 
is entitled to share in the prof- 
its which his money helps 
make possible. Therefore, 
these bonds offer, (in addition 
to 6% bond interest) participa- 
tion in the profits which good 
management earns. 


MORE MONEY! rihis 
booklet points 
the way through 
Participation. 
Use the coupon. 


== 6 a 42 a» F CLIP HERE = —_— = — 
Send me Booklet B-368 
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W. A. Becker & Co. 
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DIGEST of?’ A 
CORPORATION (S& 


Advance-Rumely Co.—Added to its 
line the Doall Tractor, a general purpose 
unit especially designed to meet every 
power requirement in row-crop farms 
from plowing to harvesting. 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co.—“Our Tractor 
business is exceptionally good. We are 
not able to keep up with orders this 
year,” said an official. 

American Power & Light Co.—Stock- 
holders approved creation of 1,200,000 
shares of no par series “A” $5 preferred 
stock which will be issued in exchange 
for outstanding common stock of Mon- 
tana Power Co. at rate of two shares of 
such preferred for each share of Mon- 
tana Power common. 

American Rolling Mill Co.—Reported 
to be negotiating for purchase of New- 
ton Steel Company’s plant at Youngs- 
town, O. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—A 100-word message, written in new 
shorthand method known as speedwrit- 
ing and placed on same telephotograph 
with a picture, was put on wires at 
company’s New York telephotographic 
station. Within seven minutes it had 
been received in Los Angeles. Sending 
of the message marked a new develop- 
ment in telephotography. As many as 
2,500 words could be sent over telephone 
wires in a single transmission, it was 
said. 

American Tobacco Co.—Cut list price 
of Lucky Strike cigarettes to $6 a thous- 
and, a reduction of 45 cents. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—The West Penn Electric Company, 
which controls the electric properties of 
this company, announced that power 
output to regular customers for first 
quarter of 1928 was 433,924,971 kilowatt 
hours, compared with 433,211,807 for 
same period of 1927. 

American Woolen Co—Plans aban- 
donment of two mills in Olneyville, R. I. 
—Weybosset Mills and the Valley Mill 
—and reopening of Riverside Mills, also 
in Olneyville. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad—De- 
clared extra dividend of $1.50 on com- 
mon, payable July 10 to holders of rec- 
ord June 15. On January 10, 1928, a 
similar extra was paid. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Operating 85 
per cent. of capacity. 

Chrysler Corp.—Organized new sub- 
sidiary, the De Soto Motor Corp. New 
company will build a car which will be 
non-competitive with any of four 
Chrysler lines. 

Celotex Co.—Sales in Japan for first 
quarter of 1928 increased 300 per cent. 
over same period 1927. 

Cities Service Co—-Net earnings in 
1927 were $60,117,992, an increase of 
nearly 30 per cent. over earnings of 
$46,306,907 in 1926. Total assets mount- 
ed in 1927 to $809,036,357, compared with 
$663,128,487 in 1926. Total surplus and 
reserves amount to $118,756,742, against 
$87,695,015 for 1926. The security- 
holders’ list increased from 300,000 to 
350,000, said to be the second largest 
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list of security-holders in the world. 
Offered $50,000,000 5 per cent. deben- 
tures, due April 1, 1958, at 98 and in- 
terest. Proceeds are to be used to retire 
$13,365,000 of refunding 6 per cent. de- 
bentures, 1966, and for the retirement 
or acquisition of funded debt or pre- 
ferred stocks of subsidiaries. 

Continental Can Co.—Planning new 
$500,000 plant in Chicago. 

Delaware & Hudson Co.—Accepted 
offer by Pennsylvania Railroad to pur- 
chase substantial holdings of capital 
stock of Lehigh Valley and Wabash rail- 
roads acquired by D. & H. for merger- 
plan originally contemplated by L. F. 
Loree. Price paid is reported to be 
$63,000,000, cash, which, it is said, rep- 
resents a profit of about $20,000,000 for 
D. & H. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad—Board of Managers author- 
ized electrification of Morris & Essex 
lines from Hoboken to Dover, Passaic 
& Delaware to Gladstone, and Montclair 
branch, a total of 78 miles of road or 
173 miles of track, at an expenditure of 
about $18,000,000. Decision to electrify 
lines was reached in compliance with 
demands of commuters who had agreed 
to accept increase in commutation fares 
to obtain improved facilities. 

Doehler Die Casting Co.—Toledo plant 
working on a day and night schedule to 
catch up with orders from automotive 
trade. 

Ford Motor Co.—April production es- 
timated at 50,000 cars. 

General Electric Co.—Orders for first 
three months of 1928, $79,925,840; same 
period 1927, $77,550,581. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales to deal- 
ers for first quarter of 1928 were esti- 
mated to have established new record 
at around 490,000 cars and trucks, against 
385,703 in first quarter of 1927. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Stockholders 
approved increase in authorized common 
stock from 750,000 to 1,000,000 shares, 
together with management’s plan for 
issuance of not more than 100,000 shares 
to certain employees at a price to be 
fixed by directors. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for Easter 
week, ended April 7, showed increase of 
$1,024,220, or 429 per cent. over 1927 
Easter week. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.—Re- 
duced list price of Chesterfield cigarettes 
40 cents to $6 a thousand. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Opened 
retail store in Pueblo, Colo. 

National City Bank (N. Y.)—Stock- 
holders ratified increase in stock from 
$75,000,000 to $90,000,000. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Current sales 
said to be running about 30 per cent. 
ahead of last year and outlook is for 
continued large volume of business. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—See Delaware 
& Hudson Co. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Book- 
ing large fleet orders. Four orders 
calling for 74 Pierce-Arrow commercial 
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vehicles, totaling over $350,000 for 
chassis alone, are reported by commer- 
cial car division. 

Remington-Rand, Inc. — Purchased 
six-story building in Buffalo for adver- 
tising and sales promotion departments. 

Royal Dutch Company—Cable from 
Mexico City said La Corona Petroleum 
Co., subsidiary, had accepted Mexican 
oil regulations by asking for confirma- 
tion of rights. 

Schulte Retail Stores Co— Will open 
forty new stores during current year. 
Sales for first quarter, according to D. 
A. Schulte, ran more than 10 per cent. 
ahead of same period 1927. 

Sears Roebuck & Co.—Leased quarters 
for retail store in Newcastle, Pa. 

Standard Milling Co.—President A. P. 
Walker denied reports of merger nego- 
tiations with Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of California—Will 
shut down Kern county wells in con- 
formity with statewide program to limit 
production until period of oversupply is 
past. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York—and 
Vacuum Oil Co., according to Paris dis- 
patch, concluded new agreement with 
Soviet Government for purchase of 
crude petroleum. It was asserted that 
there was no question of this being a 
monopoly. Previous cables from Lon- 
don had reported company secured 
Soviet monopoly for £3,000,000 a year. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe Co.— 
Recapitalization plan submitted to 
stockholders provides for a split-up of 
both classes of stock and elimination 
of charter ambiguities, while maintaining 
equality of voting rights between holders 
of both classes. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.—Stock- 
holders authorized issuance of 400,000 
common shares of no par value, and 
exchange of 240,000 shares for 240,000 
shares of present $100 par common, and 
approved changes in charter to give 
effect to recapitalization. 

United States Realty & Improvement 
Co.—National City Company announced 
that it had acquired “substantial inter- 
est” in this company. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Reports record 
output of 9,575 cars for week ended 
April 14. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. 
—Filed suit in Federal Court in Colum- 
bus Ohio, against Hope Engineering & 
Supply Co., alleging patent infringement 
and seeking injunction, accounting and 
damages. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp—Rush of 
orders for J-5 Wright Whirlwind motor 
necessitates erection of new plant and 
expansion of present facilities at cost of 
$3,500,000, according to Vice-President 
Guy Vaughan, 
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Industrial 


Advantages 
of the 
SMALL TOWN 


OWER costs, greater productive efficiency— 
these are reasons for locating your factory 
away from congested centers of population. 
Widespread power distribution and improved 
transportation facilities have fitted the small 
towns for industrial purposes. 

Where living costs are lower, a lower wage 
scale is as effective as high wages in the large 
cities. Where living conditions are pleasant and 
home-owning within the reach of moderate in- 
comes, workers are conservative, productive, 
permanent. Where getting to and from work is 
unhurried and uncongested, valuable human 
energy is conserved. 

Land is cheaper, taxes are lower, shipping 
facilities less crowded, room for expansion plen- 
tiful. Fast freight and good roads have put the 
small towns in close touch with raw materials 
and markets. 

The hundreds of small communities to which 
ample, economical electric power is provided by 
the operating subsidiaries of the Middle West 
Utilities Company and affiliated companies offer 
a variety of territorial characteristics. A request 
to Industrial Development Department, Middle 
West Utilities Company, 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, will be answered with data and sugges- 
tions specifically related to your business. 


MIDDLE WEST | 
UTILITIES COMPANY 





SERVING 3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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How 
Many 


Executives 
Can Answer 


These 


Questions 
? 
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What part of the total 
cost of your product is 
labor cost? 








Which of the manufac- 
turing operations are 
most expensive; which 
the most difficult to per- 
form; on which do you 
have the most rejec- 
tions ? 





Can the cost of any of 
these operations be re- 
duced or quality of pro- 
duct be improved by 
using machinery de- 
signed and built for that 
particular job? * 





4 





Do you know if such 
machinery is now avail- 
able for your particular 
job, or for ones so sim- 
ilar that the same 
proven principles could 
be used in its design and 
construction? * 








*For twenty-six years Kent- 
Owens has been designing and 
building Special Machinery to per- 
form difficult manufacturing proc- 
esses. 
Special Machines by Kent-Owens 
are cutting costs, speed produc- 
tion and improving the quality of 
the product. The chances are they 
can do the same for you. 

An 
how Special Machinery built by 
Kent-Owens revolutionized three 
great industries is now available. 
It may suggest means of cutting 
costs and improving quality in 
your plant. 


KENT-OWENS MACHINE CoO. 
958 Wall Street 


In hundreds of plants 


interesting booklet relating 


Toledo, Ohio 





KENT -OWENS 


Special Machinery and Contract Work 
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Motor Activity Flattens 


| Rapid Advances Give Way to Mere Holding of Previous High 


Levels—Chrysler and De Soto—Ford Getting 
into Production 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


LATTENING of the production 
Fk curve marked the automotive indus- 

try’s activities in April and it is 
probable that May will see still further 
lessening of the rush, in accordance with 
many predictions. April figures of sales 
and registrations and sales were naturally 
higher than those of the previous month, 
but the feeling is that late spring and 
early summer will be marked by a lessened 


| bulk of unfilled orders and a consequent 


let-up in effort at the plants. 

Toward the end of April, the weeding 
out process in dealing with plant operatives 
was in evidence and while high, and in 
several cases, peak marks were reached 
in Detroit, Pontiac, Flint, Lansing and 
Toledo, employment figures did not gen- 
erally carry the exceptional increases 
noted earlier. 

Some men were laid off in Detroit, but 
most of them were replaced with better 
workers. Labor supply in evidence at the 
employment offices of the plants continued 
and unemployment remained practically 
as high as ever. This resulted from the 
unstopped influx of men looking for jobs, 
many of them unfit, whose only resource 
was to take any kind of work they could 
get. 

Sales Efforts Pushed 
ALES effort has had the benefit of the 
most carefully planned and intensive 
programs of training in the industry’s 
history. And the country has been almost 
too well supplied with sales outlets in 
every nook and corner. The establishment 
of new outposts has not been confined to 
any one price class of cars, but has been 
quite general throughout the range. Fac- 
tory supervision of dealer operation has 
had a good effect in standardizing dealer 
business practice, particularly so far as his 

accounting system is concerned. 

But apparently no scheme yet devised 
has succeeded in curbing the dealer’s pas- 
sion for taking used cars in on trade, with 
the result that most of them have been 
overstocked and have had to make distinct 
sacrifices in order to unload and melt 


some of the assets tied up in used car 
inventories. 


B* the end of April, all assembly lines 
of the Ford Motor Company were 
reported to be turning out at least some 
of the new cars and commercial vehicles 
and the company reported that production 
was rising to points that would again 
make the company a most conspicuous 
manufacturer. 

The majority of Ford dealers, however, 
were registering despair, as the long drawn 
out season of delayed deliveries showed 
no signs of an end. They have been 
helpless to alter the condition but this has 
not prevented them from crying out at 
the hardships that they have been forced 
to undergo. 

The reports that it had cost Ford be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $150,000,000 to 
bring out the new line—very impressive 
figures, these—were not supported by the 
actual figures. The sum was in all prob- 
ability well below $50,000,000 and the 
company listed total assets at the end of 
1927 amounting to well over $742,000,000, 
quite a long way from poverty. Sympathy 
for Ford has been very largely misplaced, 
and most of it should have gone to some 
of his dealers. 


Earnings Reports Gratifying 


With reports by several companies of 
first quarter earnings available, it does not 
appear that the prophecy of lessened 
profits as the result of lowered unit return 
and greatly expanded operation has been 
justified. Generally speaking, the com- 
panies have shown not only gratifying, but 
exceptional, return on the work of the 
first three months of the year. 

Reports for April, when available, will 
in all probability show a continued gain in 
net earnings. General Motors, Hupmobile, 
Hudson-Essex, Packard and ‘(Graham- 
Paige are among the companies to make 
a most satisfactory showing to their stock- 
holders as the result of enhanced output 
and sales. 
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HRYSLER’S announced connection 

with the mysterious DeSoto car set 
at rest a number of rumors, which had 
ascribed the manufacture of the car to 
almost every company doing business in 
the industry. The campaign of delayed 
and tantalizing announcement has been 
carried out with unusual elaborateness and 
even now details on the car and its price 
are not available. The general impression 
is that it will be a six-cylinder car in the 
low-priced field, where it will step into 
some pretty lively competition. The Chrys- 
ler company, incidentally, is building a 
$200,000 plant at Windsor, for facilitating 
the handling of Canadian trade. 

Detroit’s first All-American aircraft 
show was a complete success. Attendance 
was actually in excess of that of the big 
dealer automobile show, one of the largest 
held anywhere. There was a varied ex- 
hibit of the latest in airplanes, and sales 
were numerous. The show will be re- 
peated next year. 

At the end of April, tire prices were 
the lowest in history, ranging 50 per cent. 
below those of 1914. Stocks in the hands 
of dealers were the highest that they had 
been in four years, with an average of 
seventy-eight units. This does not look 
like prosperity for the rubber companies, 
nor for their sales outlets. 


Body Designers Meet 


A MEETING of the newly formed 
body division of the Detroit section, 
Society of Automotive Engineers, brought 
out the largest crowd ever to attend a sec- 
tion meeting of the society. Hermann A. 
Brunn made an interesting talk on the 
future of the automobile body design and 
development. In the course of it he told 
the engineers some homely but wholesome 
truths, urging that comfort and conven- 
ience ought not to be sacrificed to ap- 
pearance and chiding them for their slav- 
ish imitations of one another’s designs. 

Graham-Paige’s new body subsidiary at 
Evansville, Ind., has started operation and 
its output is being absorbed .as rapidly as 
it can be turned out by the heaviest de- 
mand in the company’s history for more 
cars, 

Auburn has announced a new cabriolet 
coupe on three chassis, with price range 
of from $1,395 to $2,195. Federal has 
brevght out a new type of truck, with 
capacity of from 1% to 2 tons. 

Injunction secured by Wire Wheel 
Corporation of America in the federal 
court at Chicago, restraining the Willys- 
Overland dealer there from marketing 
certain types of detachable wire wheels 
is seen as the possibility of a general 
tie-up on certain kinds of wheels which 
are in practically universal use in the in- 
dustry. 





Chain Store Offering 


A NEW corporation has recently been 
formed to acquire about twenty-five 
stores in New York City which do a re- 
tail business in the selling of ice cream, 
confectionery and light lunches. 

Profits for the stores being taken over 
have increased for the past three years, 
though they are still rather small. 


The new operating firm is Puritan 
Stores, Inc., and a small issue of seven 
per cent. cumulative convertible preferred 
Stock has recently been offered. 
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Transmitting Income to Careful Investors 


Swifter than the flight of time----silent as a moon- 
beam --+- powerful as an army of Goliaths---- 
Electricity, flowing through copper strands, brings 
light, energy and power to widely scattered cities. 


LJ 


The marked stability of Electric Power and 
Light Companies dates back many yéars to 
the development of Central Stations. By 
linking many communities together on 
long distance transmission lines, there was 
brought efficiency and economy of operation 
to these companies and safety to their bonds. 
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RA-TOX Shades suspended from 
offset steel brackets provide for 
independent operation of center- 
swing ventilators in steel sash. 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


EEE 

STEEL SASH 
A-TOX Shades are made from permanently 
stained basswood strips woven parallel 
with hard-twist seine twine. They definitely 
keep back sun-glare, but admit 30% to 00% 
more light and air than ordinary shades. 20 
years of experience has enabled us to make 
and perfect installstion methods to meet all 

shading requirements. 


Send specifications for details and estimate 
Hough Shade Corporation 
(Industrial Division) 
136 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
136 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
Name 


Address........ 3 City 
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A Manual 


of Securities 


Containing current statistics, 
records, high and low prices 
of railroad, industrial, puplic 
utility, mining and oil com- 
panies, will be sent upon 
request. 

Conservative Margin Accounts Accepted 4 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. ' 


Members New York Stock Exchange : 
20 Broad St. New York 



































The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for in- 
formation and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive our 
careful attention, without obligation to 
the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention e Bache Review. Sent tor 
three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Investment Trust Capital 
Gains a Billion 


Recent Tabulation Shows Tremendous Growth in a Year— 
Number of Trusts Now Nearly 200—Annual Reports 
of British Trusts 


By Richard S. Wallace 


UCH has been written about the 
M rapid increase in the number of 

investment trusts operating in 
America, most of which increase has taken 
place in only about twelve months. No 
very definite or reliable figures have ap- 
peared, however, to measure the actual 
extent of this phenomenal growth. 

A study of actual figures has recently 
been made by Edgar Higgins, of New 
York City. Mr. Higgins is one of the 
foremost authorities on investment trusts 
in this country, is a well known investment 
trust consultant and is himself a director 
and officer in a number of such trusts. 

The study shows that the number of 
investment trusts with New York City as 
their home has increased from 21 about a 
year ago to the present tabulation of 70. 
Investment trusts outside of New York 
City have increased from 9 to the present 
number of 30 within just about a full year. 

Common law trusts have increased from 
4 to 21 and the number of bankers share 
companies has gained three hundred per 
cent. from 10 in March, 1927, to the pres- 
ent outstanding number of 40 such or- 
ganizations. 


Increase Fourfold in Year 


HE total number of investment trusts 

as of March, 1927, was only 49. In 
August of last year this number had in- 
creased to 97 and according to the tabula- 
tion made in April of the present year the 
total number of investment trusts in the 
United States now stands at 179. 

The number of trusts has therefore in- 
creased almost fourfold in a little over a 
single year. In addition to the present 
number of trusts listed there were 18 
additional trusts which have been liquidat- 
ed in the past few years. Of this num- 
ber which have gone out of business 9 
were of the static type and 9 of the British 
type. 

Mr. Higgins’ research into the subject 
has also developed that the amount of 
capital in the total trusts outstanding in 
the United States has increased just about 
$1,000,000,000 since March of last year. 

As of that date in 1927 total capital of 
American investment trusts amounted to 
$350,000,000. In August of last year such 
capitalization had advanced to $750,000,000 
and the latest figures tabulated in April 
of. the present year show the total capital- 
ization at $1,350,000,000. 


Numerical Growth of Investment Trusts 


March 1927 April 1928 
Ow FOr CHG cccccccescs 
Outside New York ........ 
Canadian Trusts .......... 
Common Law .....ccccccce 
Miscellaneous 
Company Management ... 
NE So chne hetek<dos eeeeees 
Bankers Shares ........... 


See eeeeeseeee 
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ESULTS of the investment trust in- 

vestigation in California are apparent 
in the final ruling governing such trusts as 
recently announced by Corporation Com- 
missioner Friedlander. 

One of the final revisions in the rules 
is that trusts may invest their funds in 
securities of a corporation with only a 
three year operating record instead of five 
years as originally stipulated. 

California Regulation 

There is a total of eighteen rules in the 
California code. Semi-annual financial 
statements and lists of holdings are re- 
quired to be furnished stockholders and 
the state authorities by all investment 
trusts operating in the state. The regulated 
trusts may not declare any dividends until 
they have set aside ten per cent. of profits 
for a contingent reserve fund until such 
reserve is equal to twenty-five per cent. 
of the paid-in capital. 

Investment in any one stock is limited to 
five per cent. of the trust’s total invest- 
ments and the organizers of each trust are 
required to provide at least twenty per 
cent. of the paid-in capital. 

British Earnings 
HE London Economist has recently 
published its annual compilation of 
the 1927 earnings statements for the sev- 
enteen leading British investment trusts. 

The report shows net revenue for such 
British trusts to have been £2,161,667 in 
1927 compared with £1,988,744 in 1926 and 
with £1,789,926 in 1925. In 1913 the same 
seventeen investment trusts earned £1,433,- 
405. 

The advance in profits for such invest- 
ment trusts in England has by no means 
been continuous in each year since 1913, 
but it is perhaps instructive to note the 
gradual but steady and conservative growth 
in earnings within the past few years. 

Dividends paid by the seventeen repre- 
sentative investment trusts in England last 
year were in no case below the rate for 
1926 and in the case of six trusts the 
dividend rate was increased. The largest 
advance was in the case of the River 
Plate and General Trust which increased 
its dividend from seventeen and one half 
to twenty per cent. 

Dividends of all the companies were 
higher than in 1913 when the average was 
13.4 per cent. Book value of investments 
for the seventeen companies increased 
from £50,000,000 in 1926 to £52,340,000 
at the close of last year. 

Total reserves carried as a safeguard 
against depreciation amounted to £6,- 
289,000 last year against £6,205,000 in 
1926. 

The rate of advance in profits for Amer- 
ican trusts during the past tew years has 
been more rapid in some cases but gener- 
ally this is due to acceptance of stock 
market profits. 
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Balanced 
Investment— 


Diversification is the secret of suc- 
cessful investment today — The 
United Investment Assurance System 


offers balanced diversification. 


Ar no one time can 
the world, the conti- 
nent, the nation, or the 
state as a whole be in 
condition of financial 
and commercial de 
pression. However, 
there is at all times, 
and at all market cen- 
ters, a peak and a low 
level of values with as- 
cending or descending 
values in one or more 
classifications of com- 
mercial activity, in the 
seven accepted fields 
of investment— Real- 
ty, Industrial, Utilities, 
Governmentals, Tran- 
sportation, Mines,Oils, 
and Finance. The low 
level of values is de- 
pressed area—the time 
and place to buy. The 
United Investment 
Assurance System 
operates on this prin- 
ciple—to buy low and 


to sell high. 





A portfolio to be 
soundly balanced must 
include securities re- 
presenting all fields of 
human activities re- 
gardless of location. 
Depressed areas thru- 
out the whole world 
which offer securities 
for investment trust 


operations are located. 


by research and analy- 
sis. : 


Founders 


: Securities Trust 
: National Unidn Bank Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Researcu and 
analysis are obviously 
of prime importance. 
The United Invest- 
ment Assurance Sys- 
tem maintains a highly 
organized and efficient 
statistical department, 
which is constantly in 
touch with the mar- 
kets of the world. Cold 
records of facts often 
stop possible losses: 
This efficient research 
and analytical depart- 
ment is supplemented 
by investment man- 
agement. For safe and 
permanent income 
from investment, we 
suggest that you send 
for circular, which 
will give in detail our 
conception of a bal- 
anced diversified in- 
vestment. 
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FEED 
UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


HOUSANDS of clients 

who have never crossed 
the threshold of our home 
office are regularly adding to 
their investment profits with 
Guaranteed United First 
Mortgage Bonds. Details of 
purchase are easily handled 
by mail. 











United Bonds are safe, time 
proven investments secured 
by well chosen, income pro- 
ducing real estate. Payment 
of interest and principal is 
zuaranteed. 


For greater diversification 
and stability in your invest- 
ment program, include these 
Guaranteed 6% First Mort- 
gage Bonds. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 


BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 
324 U. S. Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MAIL COUPON FOR THIS BOOK 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 

324U. S. Mortgage Bldg., 

Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please mail copy of yo “ 
Habit of Success”. vor yous boakien, “The 


Name 
Address 








City State__ 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Forging Ahead in Business—A new 
and revised edition of this valuable book 
issued by Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
439 Astor Place, New York. 

Enemies of Friction—The value inthe 
use of Hyatt Roller Bearings in machin- 
ery is explained in their literature which 
can be had by addressing Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Newark, N. J. 

Thin Papers Save Postage and Filing 
Space—For information address Esleeck 
Manufacturing Company, Turners Falls, 
Mass. 

Prepare for Summer Comfort in Fac- 
tory or Office—The use of Ra-Tox 
shades makes for greater efficiency, as 
they keep out the Summer glare while 
admitting all necessary light and ventila- 
tion. Made for either wood or steel 
sash. Address Hough Shade Corpora- 
tion, 136 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

What Is Metered Mail?—A postal 
system by which the mailer is allowed 
to print and postmark his mail under 
license from the Postoffice Department. 
The Postage Meter Company, 712 
Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., main- 
tains a mailing consulting service. 

The Protection of Checks—A well 
written little book describing the various 
means that have been attempted to 
change the face of a check, also sugges- 
tions for safeguarding this medium of 
exchange. For copy of this book ad- 
dress E. S. Spink, Jr., Adv. Mgr., George 
LaMonte & Son, Dept F-1, ,No. 61 
Broadway, New York. 

Buildings by Truscon—This booklet 
describes the various types of steel build- 
ing units manufactured by the Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, for 
industrial purposes. 

Make Your Floors Pay Dividends— 
The use of the Finnell Electric Floor 
Machines is found to affect a great sav- 
ing in the cost of the necessary work of 
daily cleaning of office and factory floors. 
Address, for informative literature, Fin- 
nell System, Inc., 234 East Street, Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

An Addressograph Equipment—The 
importance of this in your office is de- 
scribed fully in literature issued by the 
Addressograph Company, 901 W. Van 


| Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 


A Check Protectograph—The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division, 1154 
University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., 
have new literature on their Century 
Protectograph. 

Daily Control of Your Business—The 
General Office Equipment Corporation, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, will be 
glad to tell you how this is made possible 
through the use of the Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting-Writing Machine. 

Metal Partitions for Office, Factory, 
Mill, Ete—The Mills Company, 911 
Wayside Road, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
issued attractive booklets on the various 
uses to which metal partitions can be 
put. 
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Do You Fear the 


Insurance Examiner? 


ON’T wait for the insurance exam- 
iner to find rate-raising diseases or 
harmful tendencies. 

It is much better to check up on 
your true condition regularly—to know 
when degenerative disease or danger- 
ous tendencies develop and how to cor- 
rect them. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


Our Health - Protecting Service points 
the way to correction while cure is 
simple. It forewarns you. 

The methods are endorsed by medi- 
cal authorities and insurance examiners 
everywhere. The plan is 
convenient, economical 
and reliable. It is protect- 
ing many thousands who 
value their health. 


Write for 
“The Span of Life.’’ 
It explains how we keep 
folks feeling fine. 








National Bureau of Analysis 
Bankers Bulding, Chicago 


Send me your free booklet, ‘““The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your convenient 
Health-Protecting Plan for busy people. 
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Newmont 
Mining Corp. 


Traded on the 
New York Curb Market 


Descriptive Circular 
on request. 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 
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The Right Paper for the Purpose— 
The American Writing Paper Co., Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., will be glad to advise 
on the proper papers to use for various 
purposes. 


Showing “Where to Buy”—A folder 
illustrating the importance of showing 
the public the “who,” “what” and 
“where” of a business by the use of a 
modern business sign colorfully attrac- 
tive by day and electrically brilliant by 
night. Address Flexlume Corporation, 
1820 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Material Handling—The importance of 
proper equipment for this purpose can- 
not be overestimated. For information 
on their Monorail systems address The 
Louden Machinery Company, 17-5 West 
Ave., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Arc Welding—A book, very useful to 
those who use iron or steel. Send for 
descriptive circular. Address The Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Dept. 
F, M. 


The Age of Vision in Business Affairs 
—An informative treatise on the prob- 
lems of eliminating waste in office prac- 
tice. Address Remington Rand, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, New York. 

Ten Ways of Getting More Work Out 
of Motor Trucks—This booklet explains 
the working of a little appliance attached 
to your truck which makes for truck 
efficiency. Valuable to all owners of one 
or more trucks operated by a chauffeur. 
Address The Service Recorder Co., 458 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, O. 


Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Natural Gas Systems—Descriptive data 
cn the securities of natural gas systems 
has been compiled by G. L. Ohrstrom & 
Co., Inc., 44 Wall Street, New York. 

A Manual of Securities—Containing 
current statistics, records, high and low 
prices on various companies, can be ob- 
tained from M. C. Bouvier & Co., mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 20 
Broad Street, New York. 


The Habit of Success—Detailing 
method of regular investing in Guaran- 
teed United First Mortgage Bonds. Ad- 
dress United States Mortgage Bond 
Company, 324 U. S. Mortgage Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Bache Review—The study of cur- 
rent conditions to ascertain whether and 
in what way they may affect one’s own 
business is now more widely carried on 

this country than ever before. Busi- 
ness men will appreciate the concise and 
interesting recital of financial and com- 
mercial events and the sound conclu- 
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Your Business Too 
Will Benefit by Showing 
People “Where-to-buy” 


ie an experience covering practically 100,000 installa- 


PROVIDENCE 
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tions, we have yet to find the first business failing to 
show a substantial gain as a direct result of Flexlume 
day and night electric advertising. 

Of themselves powerfully direct builders of sales, 
Flexlumes are also ideally permanent forms of reminder 
advertising. They deliver the buying urge initiated by 
other forms of national and local publicity. 

Let us submit, without obligation, color sketch and 
details of a Flexlume, or a number of them in duplicate, 


to fit your needs. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION, 


1816 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales and service in chief 
cities of U. 
Can. 


wa 


Factories also at Detroit, 
Los Angeles, 
and Toronto 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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SCOTTISH 
INVESTMENT Co. 


(An Investment Trust) 


Common Stock 
Offers an opportunity to 
share in Net Profits. 






































Write for Circular I T 55 


GEORGE M.FoRMAN 


cr COMPANY 


112 West treet, 1201 
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sions to be drawn from such happenings 
contained in the Bache Review, issued 
weekly by J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Financial Holding Corporations—A 
circular giving a comprehensive view of 
this form of investment has been pre- 
pared by American Financial Holding 
Corporation, 50 Broadway, New York. 
Ask for pamphlet F. 














in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
: Louisville Incianapolis Minneapolis f 




















$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—wilt find here 
an opportunity to enter into a lucrative 
business that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one 
of several cities of 100,000 population 
and over; the business will be patterned, 
equipped and fashioned after our 11- 
year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equip- 
ment is modern in every respect; this 
business is completely organized. Our 
method of turning out work will amaze 
you. 


$2,500 to $7,500 starts you in a business 
today that will take care of you later; 
complete information without obligation. 
If you are really ready to build a busi- 
ness for yourself write, giving age, ex- 
perience and references. 


Address DX, care Forbes Magazine, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago. 


ATTENTION, PRESIDENT: If your own busi- 
ness does extensive direct-mail promotion, here is 
an opportunity to establish in business some trust- 
worthy man in whom you are interested; it will 
enable you to secure preferential treatment for 
your own mail work and establish a cumulatively 
profitable business. 
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World’s Finest 


Trains 
Run to SEATTLE 


(An acknowledgment by Seattle) 
Wr you travel to Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest this summer 
you will ride on the finest trains in the 
world. 

Seattle and her sister cities take pride 
not only in the excellence of the trans- 
continental railroads but in the part 
they played in transferring a wilderness 
into a highly productive region. 

Fifty years ago Seattle was an isolated 
hamlet of a few thousand souls. Today 
it is the terminus of four great trans- 
continental lines—Great Northern, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific— 
and has a population of approximately 
one-half million in its metropolitan 
area, 

Seattle pays grateful tribute to the 
initiative, vision and courage of the 
railroads which have made possible the 
development of this city and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

NEW CAPITAL REQUIRED 

This growing region and rapidly ex- 
panding cities like Seattle need more 
trackage, terminals, rolling stock. It 
will take hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for the railroads to finance these 
vital transportation requirements. The 
railroads should be allowed to make 
fair returns so they can borrow money 
for these essential purposes. 

The lives of Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest are so close- 
ly linked with the well-being 
of these railroads that we plead 
for a national realization that 
the railroads deserve fair and 
reasonable treatment from 
both public and law-makers. 

The railroads serving Seattle and up- 
building this Pacific Northwest give 
you cheaper transportation than rail- 
roads in any other country. Each sum- 
mer special reduced round trip excur- 
sion tickets are on sale daily. The low 
cost of this trip will surprise you. 

Come out to the “Charmed Land” 
this summer—one of the finest rail- 
road journeys in the world. You will 
be a better American because you 
will see a mighty new Empire in 


the making, the Zone of Plenty, the 
Storied Northwest. 


Seat ic 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 
Write Room 107, Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, Seattle, Washington, for FREE book- 
let describing Seattle and “The Charmed Land.” 
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Training for Business Leadership—ls 
the title of a booklet explaining in de- 
tail the work given and the unique fea- 
tures of an intensive business course of- 
fered by Babson Institute. Sent free 
on request by Babson Institute, FB-2, 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Making Money in Stocks—Also cur- 
rent market bulletin issued by Invest- 
ment Research Bureau, Div. 260, Auburn, 
| ee A 


Weekly Market Letter—Sent free on 
request to investors by Tobey & Kirk, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

Investment Advice — Moody’s_  In- 
vestors Service, 35 Nassau Street, New 
York. Circular on request. 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates—A 
circular explaining this form of invest- 
ment has been compiled by Insuranshares 
Corporation, 67 Wall Street, New York. 

How to Invest and Participate—This 
booklet, the result of a long experience 
in the investment business has been com- 
piled by Clarence Hodson & Co., 165 
Broadway, New York. 


Chain Store Investment—Descriptive 
circular on the attractive possibilities for 
earnings and profits in this form of in- 
vestment, issued by Troy, Gilson & Com- 
pany, Inc., 39 Broadway, New York. 


Information on Commodities—Address 
Fenner & Beane, members New York 
Stock Exchange and principal commo- 
dity exchanges, 60 Beaver Street, New 
York; also New Orleans, La. 


How to Make Money Make More 
Money—An interesting book outlining 
fundamental principles and tested meth- 
ods of conservative investment. Sent 
free on request by American Institute 
of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. Ask for booklet FSP. 


Weekly Financial Review—A weekly 
letter giving the developments in the 
Stock Market on the various classes of 
securities. Issued by Prince & Whitely, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 25 
Broad Street, New York. 


Money-Making Opportunities—Where 

how and why, answered in the current 
bulletin issued by McNeel’s Financial 
Service, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Odd Lots—The value of diversification 
in mvestments. John Muir & Company, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 50 Broadway, New York, will 
send booklet No. 331 on this subject, free 
on request. 

Cities Service Re-Investment Plan— 
By which the monthly dividends on this 
stock are automatically re-invested is 
explained in circular 203C-16 by Henry 
L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

The Ideal Investment—This booklet 
describes the various power and light 
companies’ stocks and bonds in which 
they deal. Will be sent on request by 
Thompson Ross & Co., 29 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Importance of Diversification in 
Investment—S. W. Straus & Co., 565 
Fifth Avenue, New York, describe their 
various offerings in Booklet E-1811. 

Weekly Bulletin—Issued by Gurnett 
& Co., members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 120 Broadway, New York, 
gives brief and readable facts on the 
status of the market with special report 
on an outstanding security. 
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Your home 
away from home 


— SSS evento S—- 
yadio in 
every FOOm 


Away from home, you still 
will feel at home if you’re 
stopping at a Statler. You 
ean take your choice of 
two radio programs, right 
in your own room—and at 
no charge, of course. 
You'll find a reading lamp 
at the head of your bed, 
a newspaper under your 
door every morning, cir- 
culating ice-water, private 
bath, well-stocked library 
and other home comforts. 

The next week-end 
you’re traveling, plan to 
stop at a Statler. You'll 
find it next best to home. 


There are Hotels Statler 
with radio in every room in: 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 7 ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Statler-Operated) 


Hotels 
Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio 
reception. Fixed, unchanging 
rates posted in all rooms. 
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"FOR THE EFFICIENT 
BUSINESS MAN 


Insure 
Against 
Forget- 
fulness 


The 
Phone 
Memo 

Recorder 


is the one sure way to insure against 
forgetfulness. It provides a memorandum 
pad and pencil when you need it most. 
No more lost memoranda. Sturdily built 
it will give a lifetime of service. Uses 
standard adding machine paper roll. 
Easy to install. 

Place loop of bolt around phone with 
long end of bolt nearest to you. 

Send for your Phone Memo Recorder im 
mediately. It costs only $2.25 each Bocas 
Post Paid, $23.00 per dozen. For conve- 
nience and efficiency worth many times 
its price. 

Mail Checks or Money Orders to 


WADEFRED SPECIALTY CO. 
2633 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. 

















OFFICE OF 


L. N. ROSENBAUM 
Flatiron Building 
New York 


Buy—Sell—Build 
LEASE and FINANCE 
Theatre, Office, Mercantile, 
Hotel and Specialty Buildings 

















| 8% on Monthly Savings 
7% on Fully Paid 
Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ notice. 
Secured by First Mortgages on 


Homes not to exceed 60% of 
valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG, & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


2012 Fourth Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Supervision State Banking Dept. 
































Which stocks 
Should lead 
next advance? 


Write for free copy of “The 
Marsh Stock Traders Guide” and 


treatise, “The Business of Trading 
in Stocks.” 


W. T. Marsh & Co. 
150 Broadway New York 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Not in His Line 
Rastus (looking for a job): “You’se all 
got sumfin I’se can do round here, boss?” 
Boss: “What do you want, work?” 
Rastus: “Oh, no no! Not ef you’se ail 
got sumfin else.”—$5 prize to W. W. 
Grandlund, Pontiac, Mich. 


* * * 


Not Looking for Trouble 

Officer (rushing to aid of pedestrian, 
bleeding, knocked down by auto): “Did 
ye get the number, sor?” 

Victim (feebly): “Yes, but don’t say 
a word; It was our cook’s private car 
and I wouldn’t have any trouble for any- 
thing.”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
A. Hogan, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Efficiency 

“What in the world is that?” exclaimed 
the visitor to the hospital as he entered the 
long hall. He pointed to a treadmill ar- 
rangement at one side on which several 
worried-looking men were unconsciously 
walking and getting nowhere. 

“That is for prospective fathers,” said 
the escorting nurse. “We get enough power 
from them, while they are waiting, to run 
all the machinery in the place!”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to T. R. Ringness, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


x * * 


True Enough 

Cop: “What is your business?” 

Prisoner: “I am a locksmith.” 

Cop: “Well, what were you doing in 
that gambling house we just raided?” 

Prisoner: “When you came in I was 
making a bolt for the door.”—Prize of 
Forses Epigrams to L. Thompson, Des 
Moines, Ia. 





* + 8 


The Land Nobody Knows 
Beyond the Alps lies Italy and, lest we 
forget, behind the billboards lies America. 
—Judge. 
* * * 


In Trouble 


Old Gentleman (seeing the small col- 
ored boy was having some trouble in 
getting away with the large melon he was 
trying to eat)—“Too much melon, isn’t it, 
Rastus ?” 

Small Colored Boy—“No, suh, boss, not 
enough niggah.”—The Open Road. 





_, Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





Going Ahead 


This Summer? 


Are you planning for improved 
business this summer and fall? 
Or will a note of caution govern 
your operations? Do funda- 
mental conditions justify a pol- 
icy of expansion? What in- 
dustries have the best outlook? 
What about stock and bond 
prices? 


New Forecast Ready 


With so many underlying fac- 
tors in seeming conflict, the In- 
stitute’s latest forecast will 
prove helpful in making the 
present situation clear. It quick- 
ly outlines the outstanding fa- 
vorable and unfavorable influ- 
ences affecting business and 
investments. It tells you what 
to expect for general conditions, 
money rates, stock prices, com- 
modity prices, production and 
sales. 


Send for Bulletin 


This bulletin is part of the service 
furnished to members of the Institute 
at an annual fee of only $50.00. A 
copy will be sent gratis to business 
men and investors. 


Ask for Bulletin F-528. 


W oodrow Wilson Institute 











104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
1 Guaranteed 
6 Y: 2% Income 


Payable Semi-Annually 


Three-year full-paid certificates. Secured 
by first mortgages on homes in and 
around Denver plus a conservative con- 
tingent reserve fund and rigid state 
supervision. 


Issued in units of $50 to $5,000. Interest 
to $300 exempt from Federal Income Tax. 


Installment Stock 
Earns 7% 
If Carried to Maturity 
Write for Booklet FMS 
THE OLD CONSERVATIVE 


The Bankers Building & 
Loan Association 

1519 GLENARM ST. DENVER, COLO. 

Member Colorado =A League and United 


States oy xd ue of Building & Loan Ass’ns 
and the Colorado Bankers’ Association. 

















American 
Investment Trusts 


Actual Results During 1927 


We have prepared for distribution an 
analysis of the earnings during 1927 of 27 
representative American Investment Trusts 
of the general management type. 


Copy Upon Request 
Grover O’Neill & Co. 


22 William Street, New York 
Bowling Green 8224 
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Dividends 


Dividends 








Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 





61 Broadway, New York 





Dividends 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 
able June 1, 1928, to holders of rec- 
ord April 30, 1928: 


Dividend No. 13 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.50 per share in cash or 3.33/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 10 


$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
$1.6214 per share in cash or 
3.61/100ths of a share of Class A 
Stock for each share of Preferred 
Stock held. 


The stock dividend is equivalent to 
approximately $6.40 per share per 
annum for the $6 Dividend Series and 
$6.93 per share per annum for the 
$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock. 


M. C, O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 














INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND NO. 3 
A quarteriy dividend (No. 3) of One Dollar 
per share will be paid on May 15th, 1928, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 


April 28, 1928. 
J. F. LANE, 
Chicago, April 18, 1928. Secretary 








| INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Directors of the Inter- 
national Railways of Central 
America have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-quarter 
of one per cent (144%) on the 
Preferred Stock of that Company, 
payable May 15, 1928, to Pre- 
ferred Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on April 30, 
1928. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, Treasurer. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 























= THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 245 


A quarterly dividend (No, 245) of One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents per share will be paid on May 


15th, 1928, toa stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 30th, 1928. 

J. F. KANE, 
Chicago, April 19, 1928. Secretary. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
held April 25, 1928, the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share was declared, payable 
on May 15, 1928, to stockholders of record as 
of May 5, 1928. 

The stock transfer books will not be closed 
for dividend purposes. 


By W. J. Zucker, Secretary, 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n. 











BROOKLYN Enison COMPANY 








inc. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





113th 
Consecutive 


Dividend 


the 





The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
April 24, 1928, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 a share onthe ca ital 
Company outstanding shin, June l,. 
1928, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. 
on May I1, 1928. 


Checks for the above dividend will be mailed. 


stock of 


5. A. BAILY, Treasurer 


























Puts~ - 


orders. 


Established 1917 
66 Broadway 








Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 
Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Telephone Hanover 8350 


- Spreads 


Incorporated 


New York 
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Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with 
firms represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pit- 
falls of doing business with unreliable concerns. 
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Court Upholds 
Chain Stores 


HE chain store method of merchan- 

dising won an important decision 
when Judge Albert A. Daub in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Allegany County, Md, 
granted a permanent injunction restrain- 
ing the enforcement of Chapter 554 of 
the Acts of the General Assembly of 
Maryland as being repugnant to the 
Constitution. The act imposed a special 
yearly tax on chains of six stores or 
more. 

In declaring the act unconstitutional 
Judge Daub said in part: 

“It is not shown why the interest of 
the public, as distinguished from a par- 
ticular class, requires that chain stores 
be regulated. The jobber and wholesaler 
may be interested in some form of regu- 
lation or elimination of competition, but 
the evidence does not show that the pub- 
lic have been damaged by chain stores 
or their methods of operation. 


Elements of Competition 

N the case, no contracts have been re- 

vealed that in any way tend to restrict 
competition and trade, and the Act on 
its face shows it was not intended to pre- 
vent monopoly. 

“Tt has long been a criminal offense at 
criminal law to obtain a monopoly of 
a prime necessity of life, but neither the 
civil nor the criminal law can outlaw a 
class of retailers merely because they 
are acquiring by efficient methods of 
business a large proportion of the retail 
grocery business of the country to the 
immediate advantage of consumers, es- 
pecially if freedom of competition and 
trade exists among all chain stores and 
independent merchants. 

“Looking at the community as a whole, 
with the general knowledge of which 
the court takes judicial recognition, the 
chain stores, by purchasing direct from 
the manufacturer and the producer and 
eliminating the profits and expenses of 
the wholesaler, jobber and broker and 
the cost of delivery, and selling for cash 
and thereby escaping the usual losses 
resulting from sales on credit, are more 
likely to give to the farmer, truckman 
and consumer part of the middleman’s 
profit and so to become a blessing to 
society and the public generally. 

“Indeed, the very elements so earnestly 
insisted upon by the defendants as a jus- 
tification for this extra license fee are 
the very elements that would seem to 
justify the chain store. 


Practices Upheld 


HE testimony does not disclose that 

there is anything sinister about 
their practices foreboding any evil to 
the public which can be anticipated, but 
it does show that the chain stores are 
cleaner and more sanitary than others; 
that they are conducted with skill and 
efficiency; that they do not delude the 
buyer into purchasing goods by giving 
him credit when he is unable to pay for 
them; that they turn over their stock 
more rapidly than other stores and do 
not keep on their shelves goods long 
enough to deteriorate and become un- 
wholesome or impaired in quality and 
that through them the tendency is to 
reduce the cost to the consumer.” 
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